
CORRIGENDA, 


c* 

The following errors have been noticed in preparing the Index ; 





FOR 

READ 

Page 

11 , line 

24, 

heads. 

descendants. 


„ note 

4, 

llAtn, 

ItlAU. 


16, line 

43, 

Chonnachlact, 

Chonnachtach, 

n 

3;3 

11 , 

Caelctin, 

Caelan. 

ft 

35 „ 

22, 

of seven. 

twice seven. 


40 „ 

3, 

Mes Sedaj Misroedciy 
Mesdeda, 

Messed, Mtsroed, Mes~ 
ded. 


50 „ 

13, 

Ugain^ Mdr, 

Eogan Mdr, and wherever 
tlie genitive, Ugaine, oc- 
curs. 


61 „ 

9, 

Lecain, 

Lecari, and Avherever the 
genitive case, Lecain, oc- 
curs. 

>> 

ft ft 

35, 

Brier inn, 

Bricrin, the nominative, 
should be substituted for 
this or the other form of 
the genitive, Bricrind, 
wherever it occurs. 

)) 

67 „ 

32, 

Daire Cearha, 

Daire Cearh. 

>) 

81 „ 

45, 

Fingubu, 

Finghin. 


83 „ 

34, 

Fionntain, 

Finntan. 

ft 

91 „ 

19, 

nine “ waves”, 

“ nine Avav.es”. 

ft 

92 „ 

6, 

fifth. 

eleventh. 

ft 

104 „ 

20 , 

Gormliath, 

Gormlaith. 

ft 

133 „ 

35, 

Suwihairc^, 

Snimhaird. 

ft 

tf » 

36, 

Suathad, 

Snathad. 

V 

ft ft 

40, 

tniaircnigh, 

tuairenighe. 

ft 

150 „ 

17, 

who were warmed by 
lire, 

who shoAved emulation. 

ft 

151, note 122, 

CA *06 AC, 

CAD OAC. 

ft 

153 „ 

125, 

e AbcAij, 

eAbcAig. 

V 

ft ft 

„ 

ip 5 AIC, 

If 5 AIC. 

ft 

161, line 

26, 

Fiacha, 

Fiachra. 

ft 

162 „ 

41, 

chiefship. 

chieftainship. 

ft 

172 „ 

15, 

Enan, 

Ernan. 

»» 

187 „ 

41, 

Cesarn, 

Faihach, Cesarn. 


207, line 

11 , 

‘ southward, 

westward. 



21 , 

hut, said he, 

no matter, said she. 


99 9f 

22 , 

I am preparing incan- 
tations, said he. 

I am putting incantations 
in that wisp Avhich is in 
my shoes. 
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NIX 


READ 


Page 213 


33, 

Magh Ruith, 

Mogh Ruith. 

„ 218 

• 


20, 

Albain, 

Alba, the nominative, and 
wherever the genitive, 
Albam, occurs. 

„ 236 


18, 

Sreng his two Sleghs^ 

Sreng one of his two Sleghs. 

„ 245 

>> 

12, 

Northern Battle of 
Magh Tuireadh, 

Battle of Northern Magh 
Tuireadh. 

„ 254 

m 


193, 

line 3, tiDepuAD, 

n-DepuAD. 


M 

.»» 

,, cboiDuib, 

cboiDtrnb. 

„ 276 

line 

214 

„ 2, hipgAibe, 

li-ip5Aibe. 

„ 284, 

3 2, 

four Caimans y 

two Colmans. 

„ 295 

)) 

11, 

blade. 

blades. 

„ 303 

»» 

24, 

Missive Shields, 

turned handled missive 
darts. 

„ 304 

ft 

24, 

sent share. 

sent a share. 

„ 309 


2 

chastises you as a lov- 
ing woman would her 
son. 

throws you as a lewd wo- 
man would throw her son. 

„ 317 


7, 

loga should perhaps be 

foga. 

„ 333, 

note 

37, 

H. 2. 16, 

II. 2. 18. 

„ 339, 

line 

36, 

shield. 

sword. 

340 { ” stanza given here is made up of two half quat- 

(notc 243,) rains, and is consequently incorrect. The following is 
the correct text and translation : 


tenifA cccuA b<\ cUf Di]AeA6, It was by nio an oratory was first 


lf c]AOf 6lo(^e. 

Ij'fCD mo cimuAc ]Aob6i im Cb^Mm- 
cbArj 

1 CAu Oce. 


built, 

And a stone cross. 

It was my cloak that was upon Crini- 
than7i 

In the battle of Oche. 


1110 biipec lAipti, mopciA;?: iimA, My Aoncaof iron, my shield of bronze, 

mo iner mo ca]aau, My skin [protection], my friend! 

OApoccAlc pern, pep ua u-Aipee: He admitted himself the chief of the 

chiefs, 

IppeD pouAiiAic. Thas it was it that saved him. 

Cues means literally skin, but here and in the Tain Bo Chuuilgne, and 
other places, it is put for skin protection in the sense of a shirt of mail. 
Hence he describes his ^^Lorica of iron”, as “My skin, my friend”. See 
Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Irish History, p. 488. 

READ 

^^teen, seventeen, 

the wisely and arrogant, arrogant counsellors. 
Ceannfeadhua, Ceannfeadhna, 


„ 364, line 34, 
>j 378 „ Cj 

381 „ 13, 
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LECTURE I. 


flAjIlvored 26 th May, Irtsy.] 


nij I S* j,i inscriptions by Cetcumniqh a m qo 4 i of 

pf Jf« ^fof the"p?oyf4f the If '‘i^'^'Srtha 

The i^ofession of Poet-Judges deprived of their priviletres temn 

ST* K£i„^rEf' ^ 

ilfj »» <■«% «nJ minutely as Ha 

nat^ of an Introductory Course on tire Manuscript Materials 

detailsof 7’ extent, character, and 

Utoror ^ large and valuablo mass of that ancient historic 

nSnard^H^*^ *^ 1 ° “JP’ accumulation of 

national disasters almost unparalleled in history for duration 
and seventy, have still left uf. ^ duration 

I endeavoured m those Lectures to trace the progress and 
history of that Literature, in all its varied forms, from the 
remotest penod to which existing authority and reasonable 
deduction could cany us back, down to our o^wn times I en- 
deavoured to impress on the mmds of my hearers, and I wish I 

it on tlio imnds of all the rising 
generation of Irishmen, the great educational importance of 
SLvTT^f ancient Gaedhelic Language, and of working as 
^ worked, the mines of philological, ethnological 
and historical treasures wbinb t.bnt. Innmiorrn P' i -t 



wJfW uiu priue j. leii m oDservmg that, not- 

deficiencies of the humble advocate to 
recommend it, this venerable cause was heard by my audience 
wiA an attenuon so cordial, as to induce the hope it somTof 



2 OF THE CIVILIZATION OF THE PEOFLE OF ANCIENT ERINN, 

— 1:1-.; — them at least, if not many, will soon turn their practical atten- 
tion to a study now acknowledged by the most distinguished 
scholars in Europe as one not only of an extraordinary local 
national interest and importance, but even of paramount neces- 
investigation of the philology, the ethnography, gnd 
the history of the family of European Nations at large. 
the^p 5 Lent . suhject of tlic coiirsc of Lectures which it is now my 
Course. duty to Open IS different. I hope I have already proved that 
the materials for a copious history of our ancient nation exist 
in abundance, although it is true that as yet nothing deserving 
of the name of a History of Erinn has been written; for it must 
admittcMi that the various compilations published 
at different times (thouj^h often by men of considerable ability), 
under the name of “ Irish History”, are not only entirely unde- 
semng of that ambitious title, but are full of mistakes so gross 
and ot omissions so very large as to convey, I will not say merely 
an inadequate, but an altogether false view of what that History 
really was. The accounts which all the writers upon the sub- 
ject have ventured to give of Life and Manners in Ancient Erinn 
are, of course, yet more meagre than their statements of historic 
events, and they are, if possible, still more false— perhaps, be- 
cause those who have treated of this latter subject, (till the 
commencement of the publications of the Irish Archjeological 
bociety), have been still more ignorant of that which they 
have pretended to explain to the world. And as the History 
of a nation can be but little understood without some acquaint- 
ance with the Life, the Habits, and Social Ideas— in a word 
the peculiar Civilization of the people whose actions are re- 
corded in it,— it appears to me that my next duty, in connection 
T^th tile Chair J have the honour to fill, is to give some account 
cu the autlicntic materials we possess towards the illustration of 
the bociAL Life, Manners, and Civilization of the People 
OF Ancient Erinn. This shall, then, be the subject for our 
consideration during the present session. 

-ft!- 

reasonable to think that such a people as the 
literature and support of 
Erinn at an fitcrai’y institutions are now universally acknowledged by his- 
early period, tonans to have been so remarkable during the darkness the 
middle ages, must have commenced at a very early period to 
construct some kind of social and political system, regulated 
by taxed and dotermmate rules, and suited to foster and protect 
the exercise of their peculiar genius, not only in the walks of 
Irtcrature, but m the various other arts of civilization without 
. the presence of which literature could never have been appre- 
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OF THE CIVILIZATION OF THE PEOPLE OF ANCIENT ERINN. 3 

ciated much, less rise to maturity among a people, nor even i. 
gain a footing so as to live, had it been imported in full 
maturity from some other country. 

That such a social system and such rules or laws, were in 
f^t in existence, and ofhcicntly sustained, in this country, at a 
very remote period, and were carried down without material 
alteration in their peculiar spirit (though with some modifications 
of course, and subject to many vicissitudes), even to the close 
of the sixteenth century, I shall, I think, be able to demonstrate 
beyond any reasonable doubt. And 'Without further preface I 
shall proceed with this design, following the same course I 
adopted, for clearness’ sake, on the former occasion : that, namely, 
of tracking out the path of our investigation from the authorities 
themselves, and in their chronological order. 

According to the chronology of the Annals of the Four foundation 
Masters (that founded on the Septuagint), the Milesian colony sin sTvr- 
arrived in Erinn iri the year of the world 3500—that is, about 
1694 years, according to that computation, before the Incarna- 
tion of our Lord. 

According to all our most ancient writings and traditions, 
the Milesians found before them here, and conquered, the 
Tuatlia D& Danann colony, — a people remarkable for their 
knowledge of tire domestic if not the higher arts of civilized 
life, and apparently in a higher state of civilization than their 
conquerors. So little, however, Is certainly known of the 
Tuatha Di Danann^ that It would be impossible for me, on the 
present occasion, to treat at large, with any sufficient distinct- 
ness, of this interesting people, who so mysteriously disappear 
as a nation from our history immediately on their subjugation. 

I shall therefore defer to some future lectitrc any furtlier refer- 
ence to what is recorded of their skill in the arts, and shall ^ 
proceed at once to draw from the more tangible history of the 
Milesians the main body of my illustrative Yacts with reference 
to the Education and Manners of our early ancestors. 

W^e have it on the authority of the “Book of Invasions”, 
contained in the Book of Leinster (a collection be it remem- iiuS.a JudgJ 
bered compiled from more ancient books about the year 
1150), that Amergin, one of the Milesian brothers who led the 
colony into Erinn, was a Judge and a Poet; and indeed some 
small fragments 6f legal decisions, and of verses, ascribed to 
him, are found in our oldest manuscripts. A short primary 
grammar of the G^dhelic is also attributed to him, of which 
some traces are preserved in the very old grammatical tract 
preserved in the Books of Ballymote and JLemin^ as well as 
m other ancient books. So that, even with the very coming of 

1 B 
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I.KCT. I. 


Music and 
Poetry 
among the 
early Mile- 
sians. 


If*™-!®'*?*’ with them Ktme .rslem 

^iT' “‘‘.r' «’?« «•»"»? Eductiom 

’ ’ flnmrT !’ aiiother record or tradition, belondncf to the 

original exfsteSce and 
ll characterize the Northam 

and Southem Inhabitants of Erinn, from which the same 

bol°“.TT our veiT oldest 
books, that when the two surviving leaders of the fir^ Mile- 

Son obtained pS- 

+1^ divided it into two parts betwL'h 

Aem, the former taking the southern, and tL latter the 

Ho? / between the two por- 

tions of their kingdom the surviving officers, soldiers, Ld 

civihans of the expedition; and that after tliis division there 
remained two distinguished personages, who belonged to none 

A ”fT!^’ ^ ixiet named Cir, the son of 

Cis; and a celebrated CruitirS, or harper, named Ona. And it 

followers the two brothers cast 
poet fell to Erernon, and the harper to^^er; 
and that it was from this circiunstance that the Eremonians, or 
northerns, continued to be distinguished for their poetry, and 
the Ebenans, or southerns, for their music. ^ ^ 

following short ancient 
pnem, found in the Book of Conquests”, which Dr Ketine 
quotes from the Saltair of Cashel, and of which the foUowin* 

IS a literal translation : “ 


“ The two renowned sons of Milesius, 

Who conquered both Erinn mdAlbain: 
tTith them hither there came 
A comely poet and a gifted harper. 

“ Cir, the son of Cis, was the fair-haired ^oet; 

The harper’s name was Ona the fair-hairk; 
h or the sons of the noble renowned Milesius 
Was the harper wont to tune his harp. ” 

“ For the chiefs, who by battles many and fierce 
Had conquered the sovereignty of Erinn, 

Their sweet and well-timed notes they raised — 
For Eher, and for Erernon. ’ 

“ They in a friendhr way cast lots 

For these professors of the sweet arts, 

Until to the southern chieftain fell 

The accomplished and most dexterous harper. 

S weetness of string-music, comeliness of race. 
Belong to the southern parts of Erinn : 

Thus shsill it be to the cud of* time, 

With the noble race of valiant Eher. 
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LECTURE XIX. Of Boildxnos, Furniture, etc., in Ancient 

Erxnn ........ 1 — 22 

(VII.) Of Buildings, Furniture, etc. (continued). Of the number 
an^' succession of the colonists of ancient Erinn. Tradition ascribes 
no buildings to Parthalon or bis people ; their sepulchral mounds at 
Tallaght near Dublin. Definitions of the Rath, the Dun, the Lin, 
the Caiseal, and the Cathair; the latter two were of stone ; many 
/ modern townland-names derived from these terms ; remains of 
' many of these structures still exist. Rath na Righ or “ Hath of the 
Kings”, at Tara ; the Teach Mor MilU)h Amus, or “ Great House of 
the Thousands of Soldiers”. Several houses were often included 
within the same Rath, Dun, Lis, or Caiseal. Extent of the demesne 
lands ofTara. The Rath or Cathair of Aileach } accountofits building; 
the houses within the Rath as well as the latter were of stone ; why 
called Aileach Frigrind ? Aileach mentioned by Ptolemy. Account 
of the Rath of Cruackan in the Tain Bd Fraich. The “ House of the 
Hoyal Branch”. Description of a Dun in Fairy terms Rath, 

Dun, and Lis applied to the same’kinduf enclosure. -'.;T^e Foradh at 
Tara. Description of the house of Cred€, Two classes o^builders, — 
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Bricriu's Feast ; plan of his house ; fiiq jG'reAndAoriVslin house”; his 
invitation to Conchobar and the Uito^nians ; he sows dissensions 
among the women ; the Briathar Ban Uladh ; — his house was 
made of wicker-work. 

LECTUIiE XX. Of Buildings, Furniture, etc., in Ancient 

Erinn ....... 23—38 

(VII.) Buildings, Furniture, etc. ; (continued). The description 
of buildings in our ancient MSS-, even when poetical in form, and 
not strictly accurate as to date, are still valuable for the object of 
these lectures. Veracity of the evidence respecting the Great 
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To the lot of the northern chieftain fell lectt. i. 

The poet with all his varied gifts ; 

And so, without contest, to the north belongs 
^ The palm of poetry and the chief of poets”. 

Trifling as these few lines may appear as mere specimens of 
ancient poetry, ^till they bring down to us valuable evidence to 
show, (and I offer it here for no other purpose than to show), 
that^ whatever may have been the quality of the poetry and 
music of the Gadelian race in Erinn, they themselves at all 
events believed, at a very early period, that the cultivation of 
music and poetry among them was as old even as their own 
conquest and occupation of the country. 

Of what immediate steps the new and successful colony took 
to preserve and perpetuate such literature and civilization as 
they may have brought with them into this country, as well as 
their own history and that of their predecessors, (the Firbolgs, 

Tuatha DS Danann^ etc.), our ancient records preserve no 
evidence. 

The next entry to be found in our ancient authorities, throw- Gow mines 
ingany light upon the progress of our early civilization, 
found in the records of the reign of Tujhcarnmas Mac Follaigh^ 
one of the earliest Milesian kings of Erinn. Tiyheavnmas, who Co*' 
was of the race ofAVmc??, became king in the year of the^^^^^ 
world 3580, according to the Annals of the Four Masters, or 
3089 according to the clironology followed by MacGeoghegan : 
that is about 1620 years before Christ, according to the fonner, 
or 915 years before Christ, according to the latter authority. 

And this king is everywhere recorded as having been the first 
to discover gold, and to work gold mines, in this country. The iwhaddn 
precise situation of these original gold mines is not laid down wo^rkdr m 
for us ; but it is recorded that it was in the forests standing on 
the east side of the River Liffey that the ore was smelted for 
Tighearnina8f\ni\. that it was smelted by a worker in metals, of 
the name of luchaddn^ who was a native of that district. 

We may, therefore, fairly infer that the gold itself was dis-Goid in 
covered in Leinster ; and this opinion is strengthened by our 
finding the people of Laighin, or Leinster, called afterwards 
Laighnigh-an-6ir^ or the Lagenians of the Gold; because (as 
it is stated) it was in their country that gold was first disco- 
vered in Erinn. 

Two other short but significant entries respecting the reign introduction 
of Tighearnmas are recorded, which are similarly useful as mark- ted drinking 
ing the advance of the arts of mere luxury at this early period. eXurJm 
He is distinctly stated to have been the first that introduced 
ornamented drinking cups, or horns, into Erinn; and it is also 
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Banqueting Hall*' of Tara in the time of Cormac Mac Airt, as given 
by Dr. Petrie j no record of the changes vhich took place at Tara 
subsequent to that time. Residences of the monarchs of Erinn after 
the desertion of Tara . Desertion of other celebrated royal residences : 
— Emania, Cruachan^ etc. Division of the people into classes ; this 
division did not impose perpetuity of caste; increase of wealth 
enabled a man to pass from one rank to another ; crime alone barred 
this advancement ; the qualifications as to furniture and houses of 
the several classes of Aires or landholders ; fines for injury to the 
house of the Aire Reir€ Ereith^; of the Aire JOesa ; of the Aire-Ard; 
of the Aire Forgaill ; of the king of a territory. Daw against damage 
or disfigurement of buildings and furniture ; of the house of a Bd~ 
Aire i of the house of an Aire-Desa; of the house of an Aire-Tuise ; 
of the house of an Aire-Ard. Daw directing the provision to be 
made for aged men. Shax>e of houses in ancient Erinn ; construction 
of the round house; reference to the building of such a house in an 
Irish life of St. Colman Ela ; a similar story told of St. Cumin Fada. 
No instance recorded of an ecclesiastical edifice built of wicker work ; 
two' instances of the building of oratories of wood; — story of the 
oratory of St. Moling; quatrain of Rumand Mac Colmain on the 
oratory of Rathan Ua Suanaigh ; account of Rumand writing a poem 
for the Galls of Dublin ; he carries his wealth to Cill lielaigh ; stato* 
ment of seven streets of Galls or foreigners at that place; import- 
.ance of the account of Rumand, 

DECTURE XXL Or Buildings, Furniture, etc. in ancient 

Ekinn . . .... 39 - 

(VII.) Of Buildings, Fubniturk ; (continued). Of the Gohhan 
Saer ; mistakes concerning him ; explanation of his name; he was 
a real personage. Old Irish writers fond of assigning a mythological 
origin to men of great skill or learning. The legend of Tuirhhi^ the 
father of Gabban Saer ; observations of Dr. Petrie on this legend ; 
error of Dr. Petrie. Story of Lug Mac Fithlenn^ the Sobh Jldenacli 
or “ trunk (jf all arts”. ' Tttirbhi a descendant of OHwll Oluim. Re- 
ferences to Gobban Saer in ancient GaedhcMc MSS. ; — one in the 
Irish life of St. Abhan ; the name of the place where Gobban built 
the church for St. Abb(tn not mentioned; another in the life of St. 
Moling. The name of Gobban mentioned in a poem in an ancient 
Gaedhelic M SS. of the eighth century ; — original and translation of 
this poem (note) ; original and translation of a poem of St. Moling 
from the same MS. which is also found in a MS. in Ireland — great 
importance of this poem (note). Oratories generally built of woo<l, 
but sometimes of stone. Ancient law regulating the price to be paid 
for ecclesiastical buildings ; — as to the oratory ; as to the Damhdiag 
or stone church ; explanation of the rule as to the latter (note) ; as 
to the Cloicteach or belfry. Explanation of the preceding rule quoted 
from Dr. Petrie ; reasons for reexamining these rules. Dr. Petrie’s 
opinion about the Round Towers unassailable. Daw regulating the 
proportionate stipends of Ollamhs ; stipends of the 0//amA-builder ; 
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Tujhearnmas was succeedccf in tlie monarchy by Eochaidli, 
irnamed lulgudJiach^ (that is, Kocliaidh of the Robes), — who 
as descended of thf^ Tthhin vor.r. tt. r. • -i .1 
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_i££E_L_recOTded that he first caused colours and borders to be worn in 
clothes, as well as ornaments and brooches of gold and silver. 

would appear that, at this time, some system of idolatrous 
womhip was either established, revived, or continued; since we 
tmd that this same King Tighearnvias, together with a vi^t 
number (three-fourths, say the annalists) of the people of 
f children,_died in the plain called 
,S/ec/t« (that IS, the Plain of Adoration), in the present 
^unty of bhgo, while engaged in the worship of the great idoL 
Cmm-Cmc/t,* which stood in that plain; the same idol it may 
be remembered which is said to have continued to receive the 
homage of the Milesian race, down to the coming of St. Patrick, 
by whom, only, it was at last destroyed for cver.“> 
r/Aw™. . The death of y Wimnimas and his people happened accord- 

festival oihamhain (our 
A.M. 3(io6. November eve), in the year of the world 3056, and in the 
seventy-seventh year of his reim. 

ot Eochaidh Tiqhear T 1 • 

EdgHdhach'fi ^ 

Law at) to surnaineci is, I'^ocnaicui ot 

uAr* “ was descended of the Ithian race of Munster. He obtamcd'the 
surname of hdgudhach (i. e. of the Robes) because he first intro- 
duced a sumptuary law, as effective as it was simple, by which the 
people were divided into diirerent classes, distinguished by the 
colours of their clothes. Eochaidh ordained one colour for the 
clothes of servants ; two for husbandmen ; three for soldiers and 
warriors; four for gentlemen; five for captains, or military 
leaders; six for the cliicf poets, or ollamhs; and seven for 
mgs and queens .• and it is from this circumstance, says the 
Book of Leinster, (folio 8), that all those colours have come into 
tne vestments of a Bishop at this day. 

Other ancient authorities ascribe the institution of tliis sump- 
tuary law to Tighcarmmas, but I have Mowed the Book of 
Leinster. 

After a reign of four years, Eochaidh was slain in the year 
of the world 3667. ^ 

Proceeding with the early Annals, we find the following 
entries in succession. ® 

Kds first , world 3817 died the monarch Enna 

S' of the Eremonian race. It was this Enna that first 

nech. made Silver Shields, (at Airget Eos), and bestowed them on 
th* men of Lrinii, together with horses and chariots. [Airaed 
Eos (that IS, the Silver Wood) was situated in the present * 

to as to this Idol, the author’s Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient 
Irish History,— p. 103,— and App., pp. 638 and 63 1 . '' 
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mistake made by Dr. Fetrie about the passage concerning the Ollamh - 
builder ; author’s c<nrection of tins mistake : meaning of the word 
Coicti^hta, — new interpretation by the author. Artistic works of 
the 0//ow/i-builder ; the Jubroracht or working in yew-wood ; carv- 
ing in yew-wood at JSmania and Cruachan, and in Armagh cathe- 
dral. Romantic prigin of work in yew-wood — legend of Fintann^ 
son of Bochra ; no trace of the doctrine of metempsychosis among 
the Gaedhil ; legend of Fintann, continued. List of articles of house- 
hold furniture mentioned in the laws regarding lending or pledging. 

Tiliw regarding the house of a doctor. 
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buildings; Cathaira Clochana ; O’Flaherty’s notice of the Clo- 
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houses in ancient Erinn. Mr. Du Noyer’s claim to priority in 
the discovery of the stone buildings of Kerry inadmissible ; Mr. B. 
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noticed by the latter in the same district. The two names of 
** Cahers ” given by Mr. Dn Noyer, not ancient ; his opinion of the 
use of JDunbeg fort not correct ; this and the other forts did not 
form a lino of fortifications. Instance of a bee-hive house or Clochan 
having been built within the Rath of Aileach. Eimited use of the 
term Cathair; the same term not always applied to the same kind of 
building. Tale of the dispute about the ** champion’s share”; Smith’s 
notice of Sliabh Mia and Cathair Conroi ; story of the dispute about 
the “ champion’s share” (continued). The “ guard room” or “ watch- 
ing seat”. The position of Cathair Conroi not exactly ascertained. 
Story of “ the slaughter of Cathair Conro^\ Reference to Cathair 
Conroi in the tale of “the Battle of Ventry Harbour”. Modem 
hypothesis of the inferiority of the Milesians. Stone-building in 
ancient Erinn not exclusively pre-Milesian. The Aitheach Tuatha or 
Atticotti. The Firbolgs still powerful in the sixth century. Town- 
land names delived from Cathaira. No evidence that the Milesians 
were a ruder race than their predecessors in Erinn. 

LECTURE XXHJ. Or Dress and Obnauents . . 87— *107 

(VIII.) Early sumptuary law regulating the colours of dress, at- 
tributed to the monarchs Tighernmaa and Mochaidk and Edgudach, 
Native gold first smelted by luchadaih and golden ornaments made 
in Ireland in the reign of Tighernmaa, The uses of colours to distin- 
guish the several classes of society, also attributed to the same 
Eochaidh; the nature of those colours not specified. Household 
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county of Elkenny. The ancient fort of Rath Betha^ (in the i. 

p^resent parish of Rath Beth, in the barony of Galmoy, near 
Ballyragget), in which Eremon died and was buried, stood in it.] 

In the year of the world 3872 died the monarch Muhietnoriy ch&ina ot 
oflhe race of Eber. It was this Muhmnon that first caused made^ndor 
Chains of Gold to be worn on the necks of kings and chiefs 
in Erinn. 

About the year 3879 lived Mainmairic, King of Munster, 
o£ the line of Eber. He was the first that purchased gold and 
silver in Erinn. 

In the year 3882 died the monarch Fail-dearg’doid (that is, 
the man of the Rcd-ringcd Hands), of the line of Eber. He 
was the first that caused Rings ol‘ Gold to be worn on the fin- 
gers of nobles of Erinn 

About the year 3941 flourished Cetcuimriigh, King of Mun- 'riie first 
ster, of the line of Eber. He was the first that inscribed sxTt'aoI, “'by 
Ogham memorials in Erinn. 

Righairled^ son to this Cetcuimnigh., succeeded his lather, and 
was the first who had Chariots built in Erinn. 

In the year of the world 3991 died the monarch Fiacha 
Fmnailghes^ of the race ofir, after a reign of twenty years. He 
was the first that dug Spring Wells in Erinn. 

In the year of the world 4170 died the monarch Roitheacli- 
taigh^ of the line ol‘ Ebe)% alter a reign ol‘ seven years. He 
was the first that drove a cliariot with lour horses in Erinn. 

In the year of the Avorld 4403 died the monarcli Lughaidh 
Laighne^ of the line ol' Ebet^ alter a reign of seven years. He 
was the first that “invented” Bibnze and Bronze Spears in 
Erinn. 

There are dilFerent versions of this list of “ inventors” ex- 
tant ; but I have followed tlic Book of Leinster and the Annals 
of the Four Masters; and as criticism upon their entries would 
be out of place here for my present purpose, I shall, with your 
permission, reserve what I have to say as to the accuracy of the 
traditions thus recorded, for a future occasion.^^^ 

Rather than interrupt the foregoing list, I have been obliged 
to carry it down to a later date in the march of the country’s 
progress in civilisation ; and I shall now go back again from the 
year of the world 4463, where I stopped, to the time of the 
great Ollamh Fodhla^ who is recorded to have succeeded to the 

[Professor O’Curry intended to have concluded the whole series of these 
Lectures by a critical examination of the authorities whose statements he fol- 
lowed in the course of kis work. Unfortunately, the whole series was not des- 
tined to be completed before he was taken from amongst us.] 
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of Broen and Brudni^ sons of Teora Soillsif king of Caille ; of Cormae 
[Afac] Colomarig and Cormae the son of Matlcfoga ; of Mane Math^ 
remail and Mane Athremail, sons of Ailill and Medhbh} of the 
champions from iruaefs [Norway]; of Ailill and his sou Mane} of 
the marrow bath by which Cetkern was healed, whence the name of 
Stnirammairj now Smarniore, in the county Douth. Medhbh enume- 
rates her dowry to Ailill } gifts promised by her to Long Mac Emonis } 
gifts promised by her to Rerdxadh ,* one of those gift?, her celebrated 
brooch, weighed more than four pounds. Story of Mac Conglinde } 
his extravagant dream ; his description of a curious dress of a door- 
keeper; analysis of the dress — the Cochall, the lonar^ the Och- 
rath } analysis of Mac Conglinde*a own dress ; his Leinidh, Distinc- 
tion between the L€ine and the Leinidh — the latter was a kilt. De- 
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Dxile of the Sons of Buildermait ; he wore a kilt. Ancient law regu- 
lating the wearing of the. Leinidh or kilt, and the Ochrath or panta- 
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to fringes of gold thread ; mention of this ornament in the account 
of Medbh'a visit to her chief Druid in tlie commencement of the Tdin 
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ments, etc. ; law relating to the pledging of a needle ; the pledging 
of a queen's work bag ; the work bag of an Airech Rcibhe. The legal 
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f-lZ 

FomV%o^ oririnal name of this prince was Eochaidh* but from 

Do„rtH?‘= <j««c£ 0? oZ/?s 

Y Doctor 

ot j'odhla j^which was one of the ancient names of Erinn. 

_^amh Fodhla erected a new court at Teamair, or Tara, which 

clurt has IT Ollamhan, or “ OZWfs Court”. TWs 

court has been often represented to have been a college of 01 

I hat Ollatn/i Fodhla was a man of power and distinction aa 

L w^fi^v"V I think, very fairly allowed 

this character given to him in a very ancient poem of 

to thl'm Book of Leiiter, and Lribed 

to the ^tonian poet Ferceirtni, who was attached to the Court of 

Conor MacNesaa, the celebrated King of Uladh and flourished 

Antiq,,.*,- S rnf Incarnation of L W 

the Aon uf ^ nf^T^° contains evidence of the high antiquity of 

that l^east of Tara, wliicli we shall presently see was in fiot 

the 8„pm„c ks„M,e assembly of .ncicn/Erinn; aid tfi 

She" “hicK”""'? S'"?' '"f"! »f“ i»* 

tution whieh necessarily implies that high degree of civilization 
wlndi the annalists always attribute to our efrly ancestors. 

wi-ittcn to commemorate the name of Ollamh 
rodhla, his three sons, anti his descendants, who LSd 
ira one after another and occupied the sovereignty 210 years 

rtofe ir SiXtl!"" “ ““ 

“ Ollamh Fodhla, of furious valour, 

Who founded the Court of Ollamh, 

Was the first heroic king 
That instituted the Feast of Teamair. 
r orty sweet musical years 

He held the high sovereignty of Erinn ; 

And It was from him, with noble pride, 

„ o: J Ultonians [or Olltonians] took their name, 

Mix kings of valiant career 

Of OllamKa race reigned over Erinn • 
two hundred and ten full years, 

X^o other person came between them/ 


Tara. 
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FinnacTita*, and Slanoll the gifted ; 

And Geidi of the great sweet voice ; 

Fiag; Ailill of the sharp gifted weapons; 

And the fierce warrior BerngaL 
He was an Ollamh (Doctor) by natural right, 

The powerful son of Fiacha Finscothach; 

Nobler than any king, — royal his face, — 

Of the race of Ir, son of Milidh. 

, “ The great Clann Rudhraidhe of brilliant fame. 

The valiant heroes of the Royal Branch, 

With all their loud deserved renown, 

Are, now, the descendants of Ollamh, 

“ Lahhradh Lomgseach, with his ample force, 

Slew King Cohhthach in Dinnrigh^ 

With a lance-armed host from beyond the sea;-— 

From him the Lagenlans [lit. lancemen] are named. 

“ Eocho Mumho,, greater than any other man. 

King of Erinn, son of Mofemis ; — 

From him Momonia of old was named. 

The name of Ultonia is from OllamK\ 

To those who have felt the difficulty of authenticating the 
early history of Erinn, this short simple poem will afford much 
more important information than may at first appear. 

Of the identity of the author, FerceirtnSy and of the time 
at which he lived, no reasonable doubt can exist. 

There are three poets and historians of this name found in 
a list of writers of Pagan Erinn, preserved in the Book of 
Ballymote. The first Ferceirtne (as I have shown in a former 
lecture), was attached to the person and fortunes of Lahhraidk 
Loingsech^ King of Leinster ; the second, the present Ferceirtn^,, ^ 
was attached to Conor MacNessas court at Emania; and the 
third was attached to the court and person of Curoi MacDaire^ 

King of West Munster, at Caihair Conroi (near Tralee, in 
Kerry). Curoi was of the Ultonian race, one of the heroes of 
the Royal Branch, and contemporary with Conor ; and after 
the great champion’s treacherous death at the hands of the 
other celebrated Ultonian warrior, Guchulainn^ Ferceirtni com- 
posed an elegy for the fallen hero, in wliich he celebrates his 
valour, his dignity, his honour, and his munificence to poets 
and scholars, besides describing in a long list his gifts and pre- 
sents to himself. 

There are two coples. of this most curious and ancient poem Difficulty of^ 
preserved : one in a manuscript in the British Museum, (Eger- of poemTau 
ton, 88), and another in Trimty College, Dublin, (H., 3, t8);^]^ce?r1n?. 
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LECTURE XXV. Of Dress ard Ornaments in ancient Ebinn 

135— l{)i 

(VIII.) Dress and Ornaments (continued). Of Conaire Mor, 
monarch of Erinn (circa b.c. 100 to b.c. 50) and the outlawed sons 
of Dond DesSf according to the ancient tale of the Bruigkean Da- • c 
derga ; the sons of Dond Dess associate with the British outlaw Ing- 
cel to plunder the coasts of Britain and Erinn ; the monarch, in re* 
turning from Corea Bhaiscinn in the Co. Clare, being unable to reach 
Tara, goes to the court of Daderg ; ingeel visits the court to ascer- . 
tain the feasibility of plundering it ; he gives descriptions on his re- 
turn to his companions of those he saw there*, and Ferrogain iden- 
tifies them ; IngceTs description of the Ultouian warrior Cormae 
Conloinges sioA his companions j of the Cruithentuath or Piets; of , 
the nine pipe players; of Tuidle the house steward ; of Oball, Oblini^ 
and Coirpre Findmor^ sons of ConaiVe ,* of the chamjrions Mai 
Mac Telbaindy Muinremor^ and Birderg ; of the great Ultonian cham- 
pion Conall Cearnach ; of the monarch himself, Conaire Afo>, -of the 
six cup bearers ; of Tulchinne^ the royaX Druid and juggler; of the 
three swine-herds; of Causcrach Mend ; of the Saxon princes and 
their companions; of the king’s outriders; of*the king’s three 
judges ; of the king’s nine harpers ; of the king’s three jugglers ; of 
tlic three chief cooks ; of the king’s three poets ; of the king’s two 
warders ; of the king’s nine guardsmen ; of the king’s two table 
attendants ; of the champions Sencka^ Duhlhach Dael Uladhi and 
Goibniu ; of Daderg himself ; of the king’s three door keepers ; of 
the British exiles at the court of the monarch; of the three jesters 
or clowns; of the three drink bearers. Summary of the classes of 
persons described. The exaggerations of such descriptions scarcely 
affect their value for the present purpose ; very little exaggeration on 
the whole in the tales of the Bruigkean Daderga and Tain Bo 
Chuailgne. Antiquity and long continued use of the colour of cer- 
tain garments shown by the tale of the Anihra Chonrai^ \>y Mac 
Liag's elegy on Tadgh O'Kelly, and also by a poem of Gillahrighde 
Mac Conmidhe, 

LECTURE XXVJ. Of Dress and Ornaments in ancient Erinn 

165—170 

(VIII.) Dress and Ornaments (continued). Very early mention 
of ornaments of gold, etc., e. g. in the description of Kladha the 
Eomorian king, in the second battle of Magh Tuireadiu Champions 
sometimes wore a finger ring for each king killed. Allusion to 
bracelets in an ancient poetical name of the river Boyne. Ornaments 
mentioned in a description of a cavalcade given in an ancient preface 
to the Tdinjid Chuailgne^ and in the description of another caval- 
cade in the same tract. Some of the richest descriptions of gold and 
silver ornaments are to be found in the romantic tale of the ** Wan- 
derings of MaelduirCa Canoe” (circa a.d. 700). Bronze Buidne for 
the hair in Dr. Petrie’s collection. Ornaments described in the tale 
of the TocAmarc Bee Fola. Story ot Aitkirne Ailgisach, king Fergus 
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but their Style and diction are so antiquated aS to place them 
beyond the comprehension of those Irish scholars who have 

' ‘ undertaken the labour, to 

prepare for themselves glossanes and concordances from such 
other very ancient pieces of composition as have come do<^ 
o our time. If or, let me observe, that no acquaintance with 
the corrupt writings of Irish Bards of the last two hundred 
years, and no lexicon yet published, will be found of any • 
value in dealing with this piece and others of its class, written 
as they were in forms of language so ancient and now so very 
obscure; and yet there are pretended Irish scholars of the pre- 
sent day, who never saw these most ancient writings, nor ever 
even heard of them but casually, and who neverthci;s affect a 
femiharity ^h them, nay actually pretend to translate them, 
with a confidence in the pubhc credulity which only ceases to 
surprise us because we know how often it has been successful 
in imposing on the ignorant. 

But to return to the poem on Ollamh Fodhla: the points in 
It to which I would particularly desire attention are these •_ 
the existence and antiqiiity of the great Feast of Teamair in 
the author s tiiim (that is, the tune of tlie Incarnation) ; the 
existence of the Craehh Ruadh, or House of the “ Boyal Branch” 
at the same tune, at Emania; and, among, other things, the 

o/uwprT® is not the origin of the name of 

yjmeM Con- Connacht round with the other three provincial names in this 
poem r lliis IS a curious and I can assure you an important 
question in relation to the antiquity of the piece; but it can 
be answered positively by the fact that the name “ Connacht" 
iiaa not yet existed in the poet’s time. 

You will have seen that Ferceirtni derives the names of the 
three provinces from the names of distinguished men; but the 
province oi Connacht, it happens, was at this time called 
VUmgmicht,—and did not receive the name of Connacht (ox 
the land of the descendants of Conn"), until after the time of 
tonn of the Hunted Battles, who died, Monarch of Erinn, so 
late as the year of our Lord 157. 

It is true that it was attempted in later times to give a 
rommtic, or rather mythological, origii to the name Corinacht. 

, r 1“ the same Book of Leinster we find recorded an ancient 
legend, which tells us that there ruled over Connacht, at some 
unJmown penod, a King whose name was Conn; that this Kiu< y 
was one of the greatest Druids of his time ; that not only w J 
he able to resist all the druidical power of the Tmtlw. Di 
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Fuirgey and the gold brooch found at Ard BresHne ; the finding of 
ornaments unconnected with human remains explained bj- this tale. 
Mention of a large sized brooch in the legendary history of Queen 
E'dain, Ancient law respecting the mode of wearing large brooches. 

» • Large brooches mentioned in the tale of the Wanderings of 
Maelduin's Canoe*’. Thistle headed or Scottish brooches ; reference 
to Scottish brooches in the story of Cano sou of Gartnan. Carved 
brooches mentioned in the tale of the Bruighean Daderga, Befer- 
•ence to a carved brooch in the Book of Munster. Another reference 
to a carved brooch in a poem ascribed to Oisin, Brooches of bronze 
and Findi'uine. Chased gold pins used down to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Of the different kinds of rings. The Fainne 
, used to confine the hair. Hair rthgsoused in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Fails were worn up the whole arm for the purpose of bestowing 
them upon poets, etc. ; example of this from the Book of Lismore. 

Of the bracelet called a J5«c/ne, Buidne^ or Buinne, 

LECTURE XXVII. Of Dbxss ani> Ornaments in Ancient Ebinn 

171—184 

(VIII,) Dress ano Ornaments (continued). Anonymous notice 
of Irish Torques; description of two found at Tara; accounts of 
Torques found in England ; no account of Torques in the works of 
older Irish antiquaries ; those found at Tara bought in 1813 by Aider- 
man West of Dublin ; the author docs not agree with the anony- 
mous as to the mode of production of the Tara Torques. Uses of the 
Tara Torques ; reference to such a ring of gold for the waist in an 
ancient preface to the Fain B6 Chuailgne; another reference to such 
a ring in an account of a dispute about the manner of death of 
Fothadh Airgteach between king Mongan and the poet Dalian For- 
gain from the Leabhar no h-Uidhre; Cailit’s account of his mode of 
burial; a hoop or waist-torque among the ornaments placed on 
Fothadh' s stone cofiin. Story of Cormac Mac Airt and Lugaidh 
Laga\ showing one of the uses of rings worn on the hands. Orna- 
ments for the neck ; the Miiinche; first used in the time of Maine ' 
amhon (circa n.c. 1300) ; mentioned in a poem of Ferceirtne on- Curoi 
Mac Daire ; also in account of the Battle of Magk Leana. The 
Niamh Land ov flat crescent of gold worn on the head, as well as 
on the neck. The Neck-Torque of Cormac Mac Airt. Descriptions 
of the dress and ornaments of Bee Fola, The Muinche mentioned 
in the tale of the “ Wanderings of Maelduin's Canoe”, and in the 
story of Cano. Muinche and Land used also for the neck ornaments 
of animals and spears. Use of the term Muintorca. Of the Ma^l. 

Land mentioned in the *Fdin Bo Fraich. Tho ferrule of a spear 
called a Muinche in tho account of the Battle of Magh Leana • dis- 
covery of such a ring in Kerry ; the term also Ufced for the collars 
of gray hounds, chiefly in Fenian tales. Mention of the Tore in its 
simple form in the Book of Leinster. Of the Land ,or lunette; it 
formed part of the legal contents of a lady’s workbag, and of the 
inheritance of daughters. The Land was worn on the head as well 
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~ anann^ though often attempted against him, but became in _ 
turn their assailant with their own chosen weapons ; that, hav- 
ing on one occasiou carried off all their cattle, and pillaged 
and ruined their dwellings, in order to protect himself and to 
confound them the more, he enveloped himself and the whole 
province in a snow several feet deep ; that thereupon the Tuatha 
DS Danann addressed themselves to Dalach^ the King’s brother, 
who was also a Druid of high renown ; that Dalach ordered them 
to ^ay three hundred white cows with red ears, to take out their 
livers, and heap or spread them upon a ceitain plain (in the 
present county of Roscommon), where he pronounced druidical 
orations on them ; and that immediately their heat melted the 
snow all over the plain and the province ; that this plain there- 
upon received the name of Magh Aoi, or the “ rtain of the 
Livers”, wliich it retained ever after ; and that the province re- 
ceived the name of Conn-sneachta^ or Conn’s Snow, which name 
was afterwards reduced to the more euphonious formof ConnacA^a. 

It requires, I need hardly say, no argument to show the purely 

f oetic character of this derivation of the name Connacht;^ and 
think all will agree with me in prelcrring the authority of 
the illustrious scholar, the King-Bishop Cormac MacCullinan, 
who, in his celebrated Glossary, at the word Icht^ derives the 


nam^ Connacht as follows : 

“ Icht^ id est, heads or children, ut est, Connachta^ id est, 
Cond-Ichta^ id est, the Children of 
This derivation is found more copiously sustained in the very 
ancient tract called Coir Anniann^ or the Explanation of 
Names, of which copies are preserved in the Books of Ballymote, 
Lecain, etc. Thus says this tract 

“ Connachta^ that is, Conn-Ichta, that is, the Ichta of Conn 
of the Hundred Battles ; that is, the Children of Cohn ; for 
Icht is the same as Children, or Race. 

“ Or: Connacht, that is, the Acht of Conn; that is, the Act 
(or Deed) of Conn; because it was Conn that made forcible 
Bworddand of it; and Acht is the same as a deed”. 

Here, then, are two important authorities — (Cormac Mac- 
Cullinan, in the ninth century, — and the Book of Lecain), — to 
show that the name Connachta, (the People), and Connacht, (the 
Country), are derived from Conn of the Hundred Battles, who 
died in the year of our Lprd 157 ; so that this name could not 


e^on cuin, no cL^nn, nc efc, Con’OAclicA e^on con-p-iclic, e^on 
cL^nn Ctiint). 

“ ConnAcliuA .1. ConmclicA .1. IchcA clinin’o cec cacIiaicIi .i. clAnt) 
ditnnt). Haw ic1iu .i. ctAnn, no ceneL. Ho ConnAcVic . 1 . acVic cVitnn’o .i. 
gmw cViwn-o, An if 6 -oo fom-oi cif ctAix>ew x)i -oofeicm, Af if inAnt) 
AcVic octif 5 niw^. 
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as on th.e neek, as shown by the descriptions of Conairt M6t^& bead 
charioteer and apprentice charioteers ; and also of his poets. 
tiECTURE XXVIII. Of Dbkss and Ornaments in Ancient Ekinn 

185—198 

(VIII.) Dress and Ornaments (continued). Of Ear-rings: the 
Au-Nasc mentioned in Cormac's Glossary, and in the accounts of 
Tulekinne the druid and juggler, and the harpers in the tale of the 
Bruighean Daderga, Of the Gihne : it was a badge of office, especially 
of charioteers ; it is mentioned in the description of Rian Gabhra-, 
Cuchulaind^s charioteer ; and also in a legend about him in Leahkar 
na A- Uidhre ; the word Gihne is explained in an ancient glossary in 
a vellum MS. ; the story of Edain and Midir shows that the Gibne 
was not worn exclusively by tiharioteers. The spiral ring for the hair c 
mentioned in the “ Wanderings of Maelduin's Canoe'*. Men as well 
as women divided the hair. Hollow golden balls fastened to tlie 
tresses of the hair ; mention of such ornaments in the tale of the 
Bruighean Bader ga ,* curious poem from the tale of Eoehaidh 
Eedhleach and Edain (foot note); golden balis for the hair also men- 
tioned in the ** 8ick Bed of Cuchulaiirtr' ; two such balls mentioned 
in the tales of Bee Eola and Bruighean Daderga, and only one in that 
of the “ Sick Bed”. The Mind oir or crown not a Land or crescent ; 
it is mentioned in the Brehon Laws, and in a tale in the Leabhar na 
A- Uidhre ; the second name used in the tale in question proves that 
the Mind covered the head. The Mind of Medb at the Tdin B6 
Chuaiigne, The Mind was also worn in Scotland, as is shown by the 
story of prince Cano. Men also wore a golden Mindy as appears 
from the Tdin Bo Chuaiigne; this ornament called in other parts of 
the tale an Imscind, The curious Mind worn by Cormac Mac Airt 
at the meeting of the States at Uisnech. 

LECTURE XXIX. Of Dress and Ornaments in Ancient Erinn 

199—211 

(VIII.) Dress and Ornaments (continued). Story of n Mind 
called the Barr Drvinn in the tale of the Tdin Bd Aingen. Another 
legend about the san e Mind from the Book of Lismore; another 
celebrated Mind mentioned in the latter legend ; origin of the ancient 
name of the Lakes of Killarney from that of Ldn Linfhiaclachy the 
maker of this second Mind. The ancient goldsmiths appear to have 
worked at or near a gold mine. Ldn the goldsmith appears to have 
flourished circa b.c. 300. The names of ancient artists are generally 
derived from those of their arts, but that of hen is derived from a 
peculiarity of his teeth ; this circumstance shows that he was not the 
legendary representative of his art, but a real artist. Gold orna- 
ments found in a bog near Cullen in the county of Tipperary ; cir- 
cumstances under which they were found, and enumeration of the 
articles found — note. Cerdraighe or ancient territory of the gold- 
smiths near the present Cullen. Pedigree of the Cerdraighe of J*u- 
lach Gossa ; this family of goldsmiths are brought down by this pedi- 
• gree to circa a.d. 600; the eldest branch became extinct in St. Ma~ 
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found m Ferceirtni^s poem, who must have been dead about 
i^e same number of years before; and thus the tradition of the 
;Peast oi leamair, found in FerceirtnS^s verses, would be traced 
back at least to a period anterior to the Incarnation, 
of Tara. ^ CCOK ling to Ferceirtne^ then, Ollamh Fodlila was the^ first 

monarch that instituted the Feast of Teamair^ or Tara; and 
besides the many allusions to this Feast, and to the authority 
ot the triennial assembly of the powerful and learned men of 
l^.nnn, we have the positive statement taken by Keting faom 
ancient boohs (of which I on a former occasion^*^ gave an ac- 
count as having been still in existence in the time of that 
yarned priest, though since lost to us), that the assembly of 
lara was held at the beginning of November, every third year, 
and that it was a sort of parliament, at which all the nobles 
and pnncipal scholars of Erinn met, to institute new laws 
or to renew and extend old ones, and to examine, to com- 
pare, and to correct the national annals and history of the 
country. •' 

ganizrt^on*^ , OZ/awA Fodlila is stated^®^ (by the same authorities) to have 

ordered a military leader, or captain, in every 
canned, and a chief, or gentleman-farmer, in every village ; aU 
of whom were to do service to the monarch ofErmn. He also 
(^dered a particular place, according to rank, for every class 
that attended the great Feast of Teamair, an arrangement that 
continued without material alteration down to the abandonment 
of that ancient seat of the monarchy, in the sixth century of 
our era. 

Of the still existing authorities on the subject of the Feast of 
Tara, as it was celebrated by the successors of Ollamh Fodhla^ 

1 shall here refer to some oi the most important. 

Thd following extract from a poem ol Eochaidh OCiarain 
(who lived about the year of our Lord 1000) will give you an 
idea of the sort of order which was observed during the holding* 
of the feast:— ^ ^ 

“ The Feast of Teamair every third year, 

F or the preservation of law and rule, 

At that time was proudly held 
By the illustrious kings of Erinn. 

“ Catliair [JfJr] the popular held 

The far-famed Feast of Royal Teamair; 

There assembled unto him, to his delight. 

The men of Erinn, to the one place. 


(*) See UctupB on the MS. 3Ia(erials of Ancient Irish History, p. 21. 
Annals of the Four Masters; a.m. 8922. ^ ^ 
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thtmnioCi circa a.i>. 550; but other branches existed at a much later 
period. The mineral districts of Silvermines and Meanus are not far 
from Cullen. The At and the €leitme,i The Barr, Cennbarr, 
Eobarr, and Righbarr, The goldsmith In ancient times was only an 
artizan ; other artizans of the same class. Creidne the first Cerd or 
goldsmith ; his death mentioned in a poem of Flann of Monaster- 
boice ; this poem shows that foreign gold was at one time imported 
into Ireland. The first recorded smelter of gold in Ireland was a 
native of Wicklow. References to the making of speciSc articles not 
likely to be found in our chronicles; there is, however, abundant evi- 
dence of a belief that the metallic ornaments used in Ireland were of 
native manufacture. 

Ii^CTURB XXX. Ot Music and Musical Instruments in ancient 

Erinn . . . . . . . 212—233 

(IX.) Of Music and Musical Instruments. Antiquity of the 
harp in Erinn. The first musical instrument mentioned in Gaedhelic 
writings is the CratV, ^r harp, of the Daghda^ a chief and druid of 
the Tuathq. D^Danann ; his curious invocation to his harp ; the three 
musical feats played upon it; examination of the names of this harp ; 
the word Coir, forming part of the name of the Daghda's harp, came 
down to modern times, as is shown by a poem of Keating on Tadgh 
O’Coffey, his harper. The Baghdds invocation to his harp further 
examined ; the three musical modes compared to the three seasons 
of the year in ancient Egypt ; myth of the discovery of the lyre ; Dr. 
Burney on the three musical modes of the Greeks ; the three Greek 
modes represented by the Irish three feats ; conjectural completion 
of the text of the Daghda*s invocation j what were the bellies and 
pipes of the Daghda*s harp ; ancient painting of a lyre at Portici, 
with a pipe or flute for cross-bar, mentioned by Dr. Burney. Legend 
of the origin of the three feats, or modes of harp playing, from the 
Tain B6 Fraich ; meaning of the name Uaithne in this legend. No 
mention of strings in the account of the Daghda's harp, but they are 
mentioned in the tale of the Tain Bd Fraich. Legend of Find Mac 
Cumhaill; iicathach KnU her magical harp; ScathacFs hacp had 
three strings ; no mention of music having been played at either of 
the battles of the northern or southern Magh Tuireadh ; this proves ' 
the antiquity of those accounts. The Daghda's harp was quadran- 
gular; a Greek harp of the same form represented in the hand of a Gre- 
cian Apollo at Rome ; example of an Irish quadrangular harp on the 
Theca of an ancient missal. Dr. Ferguson-on the antiquity and origin 
of music in Erinn ; musical canon of the Welsh regulated by Irish 
harpers about A. D. 1100; his account of the above mentioned, 

and of figures of the harp from ancient Irish monumental crosses 
which resembled the old Egyptian one ; he thinks this resemblance 
supports the Irish traditions ; Irish MSS. little studied twenty years 
ago, but since they have been ; from this examination the author 
thinks the Firbolgs and Tuatha Bd Danann had nothing to do with 
but that the Milesians bad. Migration of the Tuatha Dd 
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“ Three days before Samhain^ at all times, tMcr.i, 

And three days after, by ancient custom, 

Did the hosts of high aspirations 
Conthaue to feast for the whole week. 

‘^^here was no theft, no wounding of the person, 

Among them, during all this time ; 

No plying of weapons, no cutting, 

No evil word, no threatening boast. 

“ Whoever was guilty of any of these 

* Became a mortal, venomous foe; 

No gold for such crime was from him received, 

But his life on the immediate spot”. 

This quotation is taken from the thirteenth stanza of a poem 
of fifty-one stanzas written by O' Ciarain, on the origin of the 
name and ancient history of Loch Garrnan (now Wexford), 
preserved in the Books of Ballymote and Lecain. 

Although we have sufficient authority to show the time at 
which, and the person by whom, the great Feast of Teamair 
was instituted, still we have no detailed account, that I have 
seen, of the legislative arrangements of the meeting but what 
the Rev. Dr. Geoffrey Keting has left us ; and although that 
honest compiler had access to many ancient and important 
books that are now lost to us, there is good reason to think that 
his account of the Feast of Teamair was obtained particularly 
from the ancient Leahhar na li-Ua Chonahhala, or Book of 
Navan, which was preserved at Kildare in his time.^^^ 

It may be observed that the arrangement of which Keting 
has preserved a detailed account could not have existed so 
early as in the time of Ollamh Fodhla; because the provincial 
kings were not yet fully established, nor down to the reign of 
the monarch Eochaidh Feidhlechj in the century immediately ^ 
preceding the Incarnation. 

The royal domain of Teamair was but of limited extent, down 
to the time of the monarch Tuathal (about the year of ouriarn^”^ 
Lord 80). With the restoration of the legitimate monarchy, 
and the suppression of the democratic revolution, Tuathal esta- 
blished the kingdom of MidhS, or Meath, to be the mensal lands 
. of the future monarchs ; and this he did without much injury 
or violence to the ancient provincial divisions originally made 
by the Firboks; for, as the provinces of Ulster, Leinster, 
Munster, and Connacht, met in a single point (at a great ^tone 
which stood upon the hill of Uisnech in Westmeath), so he cut 

See Lectures on the MS* Materials, etc.; p. 13 (etc.). 
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Danann from Greece; the author does not believe thoy went into 
Scandinavia ; he believes tht»ir cities of Fallas^ Gorias^ etc., were in 
Germany; they spoke German, according to the Book of Lecan. 

' The similarity of the harps ou the monument of Orpheus at Petau in 
Styria and on the Theca of the Stowe MS. may point to Murrhart as 
the Murias of the Tuatha JD€ Danann, 

LiECTURE XXXI. Op Music and Musicai. Tnstrumknts in Ancient 

Erxnn 234 — 256 

(IX.) Of Mosi^ and Musicai. Instruments (continued), le- 
gendary origin of the Harp according to the tale of JnUheacht na 
Trom Dhaimhe, or the “Adventures of the Great Bardic Company”; 
Seanchan's visit to Guaire ; interview of Marblian^ Guaire's brother, 
with Seanchan ; Alarbhan's legend of Cuil and Canoclach Mhdr and 
the invention of the Harp; his legend of the invention of verse; 
his legend concerning the Timpan; the strand of Camas r\ot identi- 
fied. Signification of the word Cruit, Tlio Irish Timpan was a 
stringed instrument. Another etymology for Cruit ; Isidore not the 
authority for this explanation. Reference to the Cruit in the early 
history of the Milesians. Fimher and Erearnhon cast lots for a poet 
and harper. Skill in music one of the gifts of the Eberian or 
southern .race of Erinn. Mention of the Cruit in the historical tale 
of Orgain DindrigJie or the “ destruction of DindrigJC*, First oc- 
currence of the word Ceis in this talc; it occurs again in connection 
with the assembly of Drom Ceat, a.d. 573 ; Aidbsi or Corns Crondin 
mentioned in connection with poems in praise of St. Colum Ciller 
sung at this assembly; meaning of the word Aidbsi; the author 
heard the Crondn or throat accompaniment to dirges ; origin of the 
word “crone”; the Irish Aidbsi known in Scotland as Cepdg ; the 
word Cepdg known in Ireland also, as shown by a poem on the 
death of Athaime. The assembly of Drom Ceat continued ; Dalian 
ForgailUs elegy on St. Colum CUle ; the word Ceis occurs in this 
poem also ; Ceis here represents a part of the harp, as shown by a 
scholium in Leabhar na h- Uidhre ; antiquity of the tale of the “ De- 
struction of DindriglC' proved by this scholium ; the word Ceis 
glossed in all ancient copies of the elegy on St. Colum Cille ; scho- 
lium on the same poem in the MS. H. 2. IG. T.C.D. ; gloss on the 
poem in Liber Uym norum ; parts of the harp surmised to have been 
the Csts, — the Cobluighe or “sisters”, and the Leithrind ; Leithrind 
or half harmony, and Rind or full harmony; difficulty of determining 
what CsM was; it was not a part of the harp; summary of the 
views of the commentators as to the meaning of Ceis. Fourth re- 
ference to the word Ceis in an ancient tale in Leabhtvr na h- Uidhre. 

Fifth reference to Ceis in another ancient poem. CoiV, another term 
. for harmony, synonymous with Ceis ; the author concludes that Ceis 
meant either harmony, or the mode of playing with a bass. The 
word Gles mentioned in the scholium in H. 2. 16. is still a living 
word ; the Crann Oleasta mentioped in a poem of the eighteenth 
century; this poem contains the names of the. principal parts of the 
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from them their converging points, to a certain extent, and 
-joined these to the old and limited territory of Bregia, in which 
leamair ongmallv stood ; and it was after this that the old and 
new divisions of the new province took the geographical names 
of East and West Meath. Ttiathal afterwards built a palage in 
Keti« • 1 cut off from the four provinces.'® 

acriBtfon o'f • T"® . tlie description of the Feast of Teamair, 

ZhZ;' “ Thac/itmnr, as preserved by Keting:-! 

n^Lr ;« oJhT + 1 these^ royal residences was Teamair, which 

15 situated in the part which was added from Leinster to Meal;h, 
where the feast of Teamair was held every third year, after 
they had made offerings to all their gods at Tlachtga, as we have 

Convocation which was 
called the Feast of Teamair, at which they were accustomed to 
order laws and customs, and to test the Annals of Erinn- so 
that such parts of them as were attested, were written by’the 
chief oVMmhs (or doctors) in the Roll of tlie Kings, which 
was called the Saliair af Teamavr; and any other custom, or 
history of Ennn which did not agree with this chief book, was 
not estimated as of truth. We shall not here recite particularly 
me laws or the customs which were ordered at the Feast of 
ieammr, because the Book of the People’s Laws is full of them. 

1 shall, however, set down here the order which was established 
at the Feast of Jeamair for the distribution in their banquet 
halls^t the nobles and the warnors, when assembled at the feast 
_ There was no Territorial Ollam/i in History and Gencalo<ry 

of rmmaiV the nam^'es 

ot the nobles who were lords of Territories, each according to « 
his rank, as it was ordered at the Feast of Teamair; and every 
cniet (or leader) of warriors who was retained to ffuard and 
protect the land of Erinn had his name enrolled by the 
oUam/i in like manner; and there was not one of these, either 
Lords ol Territories or leaders, who was not attended by a 
shield-bearer. 

"was long and narrow, 
with tables at both sides of the house, and a rack on each 
side over the seats of the company, having only the breadth of 
a shield between every two hooks of it ; and upon those hooks 
the genealogist suspended the shields of the nobles and warriors 
before they took their seats, each of them under his own shield 
both noble and warrior. The lords of Territories, however’ 
had a choice of the two sides; and the leaders (or captain»y 
occupied the other; while the ollamAs and chief poets (his^ 

<*) Vide MS. H. 3, 17. T.C.D 
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liarp; the names of the different classes of strings are only to be 
found in the scholium in the Leabhar na h-Vidhre to the elegy on 
St. Colum Cille. 

L,ECTURE XXXII. Of Music and Musicai. Instruments in Ancient 

Erinn . ... • • • • 268—278 

* (IX.) Music and Musioad Instruments (continued). Reference to 
the different parts of a harp in a poem of the seventeenth century. 

The number of strings not mentioned in references to harps, except 
in two instances ; the first is in t^e tale of the lubqtr Mic Aingis or 
the “Yew Tree of Mac Aingis’*; the instrument mentioned in this 
tale was not a Cruit, but a three stringed Timpan ; the second refer- 
ence is to be found in the Book of Lecan; and the instrument is eight 
stringed. The instrument called “ Brian Boru’s Harp’* has thirty 
* strings. Beferenoe to a many stringed harp in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Attention paid to the harp in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Reference to the Timpan as .late as the seventeenth century, 
proving it to have been a stringed instrument. The Timpan was 
distinguished from the Cruit or full harp. No very ancient harp 
preserved. The harp in Trinity College, Dublin ; Dr. Petrie’s account 
of it i summary of Dr. Petrie’s conclusions. Dr. Petrie’s serious 
charge against the Chevalier O’Gorman. Some curious references 
to harps belonging to O’Briens which the author has met with: 

Mae Conmidhe’s poem on Donnciiadh Cairbreach O’Brien ; Mac Con- 
midhe*s poem on the harp of the same O’Brien ; the poem does not 
explain how the harp went to Scotland. What became of this harp ? 

Was it the harp presented by Henry the Eighth to the Earl of 
Clanrickard ? Perhaps it suggested the harp-coinage, which was in 
circulation in Henry the Eighth’s time. The Chevalier O’Gorman 
only mistook one Donogh O’Brien for another. There can be no 
doubt that this harp did once belonl^to the Earl of Clanrickard. If 
the harp was an O’Neill harp, how could its story have been invented 
and published in the lifetime of those concerned ? Arthur O’Neill 
may hate played upon the harp. But it could not have been his ; 
this harp is not an O’Neil], but an O’Brien one; Dr. Petrie’s antiqua- 
rian difSculties : author’s answer ; as to the monogram I. H. S. ; as 
to the arms on the escutcheon. The assertion of Dr. Petrie, that the 
sept of O’Neill is more illustrious than that of O’Brien, is incorrect. 

LECTURE XXXIII. Of Music and Musicai. Instruments in 

Ancient Erinn . . . ^ . . . . 279 — 303 

(IX.) Music and Musical Instruments (continued). Donnehadh 
Cairbreach O’Brien sent some prized jewel to Scotland some time be- 
fore Mac Cormidhe’s mission for JDonnckadk's harp. The Four 
Masters’ account of the pursuit of Muireadhach O’Daly by O’Don- 
nell ; O’Daly sues for peace in three poems, and is forgiven ; no copies 
of these poems existing in Ireland ; two of them are at Oxford. The 
Four Masters’ account of O’Daly’s banishment not accurate ; his 
poems to Clanrickard and O’Brien give some particulars of his 
flight. Poem of O’Daly to Morogh- O'Brien, giving some account of 
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torians, genealogists, judges, musicians, etc.) occupied the ^ i. 
upper end ; and the attendants who waited on the quests, the th® feis 
lower. 

“ It’ was the custom, too, that no one of them sat opposite to 
another, but every one with his back to the wall, both lords of 
Temtories and leaders, under their own shields. 

“ It was not their custom to have women in their banquet 
halls ; they had a separate place for themselves, where they were 
attended to. 

It was their custom also, that preparatory to the servinsr 
of the banquet all should leave the house but three, — namely, a 
genealogist ; a marshal of the house ; and a trumpeter with his 
horn, to call the company in. This trumpeter sounded his horn 
three times. At the first blast the shield-bearers of the nobles 
assembled round the door of the banquet hall, and the marshal 
of the house received the shield of each noble, and under the 
direction of the genealogist placed each shield in its own proper 
place. The trumpeter then sounded the second blast, when 
the shield-bearers of the warriors came to the door of the ban- 
quet hall, and the marslial received the shields from them, and 
placed them, under the direction of the genealogist, on the 
other side of the house, over the table of the warriors. 

“ The trumpeter afterwards sounded the third blast, at which 
the nobles and warriors assembled in the banquet hall, and each 
took his seat under his own shield, so that there was neither 
confusion nor contention for places among them”. 

So far Dr. Keting, from his ancient authorities, on the ordi- Voting’s de- 
nary festive arrangements of the great Feast of Teamair^ in the th? same 
time of TuaiJial Teaclitmar ; but he quotes another short article 
on the arrangements of the feast on a state occasion of special 
importance, under Laeghaire MacNeilly who was the monarch ^ 
of Erinn at the time of Saint Patrick 's arrival : — 

“ The Feast of Tearnair was convoked by LaeghairHo renew 
the customs and the laws ol‘ Erinn, in confonnity with the prac- 
tice of the monarchs who preceded him. 

“ When the nobles and learned men of Erinn came to this 
assembly, the chief King, or Monarch, with his court, occupied 
a separate palace, namely, the Teach ^iodhojiuart^ gi-eat 
Banqueting Hall; and each of provincial kings had a 
separate palace too. The King of Munster had the Long 
Mumhan^ or Munster Ilowfie ; the King of Leinster had the Long 
Laighean^ or Leinster House ; the King of Connacht had the 
Coisir Chonnachto>^^i or Connacht Banqueting House ; and the 
King of Ulstoi had the Eachrais Uladh^ or Assembly House of 
Ulster. 
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the poet after his flight to Scotland. The poet Brian O’Higgins ami 
David Roche of Fermoy. O’Higgins writes a poejn to him whicli is 
in the Book of Fermoy ; this poem gives a somewhat diflhren^ acr 
coimt of O* Daly’s return from that of the Four Masters. O’Daly 
was perhaps not allowed to leave Scotland without ransom ; what 
was the jewel paid as this ransom ? The author believes that it was 
the harp of O’Brien. This harp did not come back to Ireland 
directly, and may have passed into the hands of Fdward the First, 
and have been given by Henry the Eighth to Clunrickard. The ar- 
morial bearings and monogram not of the same age as the harp. 
Objects of the author in the previous discussion. Poem on another 
straying harp of an O’Brien, written in 1670; the O’Brien was Conor 
Earl of Thomond ; the Four Masters* account of his submission to 
Queen Elizabeth ; it was during his short absence that his harp 
passed into strange hands; the harp in T.C.D. not this harp. Mr. 
Lianigan’s harp. Owners of rare antiquities should place them for a 
time in the museum of the R.T.A. Some notes on Irish harps by Dr. 
Petrie - — ** Ho regrets the absence of any ancient harp”; “ present in- 
difference to Irish harps and music” j “ some ecclesiastical relics pre- 
served” ; Dr. Petrie would have preferred the harp of St. Patrick or 
St. Kevin; “our bogs may yet give us an ancient harp”; Mr. Joy’s ac- 
count of such a harp found in the county Limerick ; according to 
Dr. Petrie, this harp was at least 1,000 years old. Whkt has be- 
come of the harps of 1782 and 1792? A harp of 1609. ** Brian 

Bora's'' harp is the oldest of those known ; the Dal way harp is next 
in age ; the inscriptions on this harp imperfectly translated in Mr. 
Joy’s essay. Professor O’Curry’s translation of them ; Mr, Joy’s de- 
scription of this harp. The harp of the Marquis of Kildare. Harps 
of the eighteenth century: the one in the possession of Sir Hervey 
Bruce; the Castle Otway harp;in harp formerly belonging to Mr. 
Hehir of Limerick ; a Magennis harp seen by Dr. Petrie in 1832; the 
harp in the possession of Sir G. Hodson ; the harp in the museum of 
the R.I. A. purchased from Major Sirr ; the so-called harp of Carolan 
in the museum of the R.I.A. The harps of the present century all 
made by Egan; one of them in Dr. Petrie’s possession. Dr. Petrie’s 
opinion of the exertions of the Harp Society of Belfast. “ Tlie Irish 
harp is dead for ever, but the music won’t die”. The harp in Scot- 
land known as that of Mary Queen of Scots. . Rev. Mr. Mac Lauch- 
lan’s **Book of the Dean of Lismore”; it contains three poems 
ascribed to O’ Daly or Muireadhach Albanach ; Mr. Mac Lauchlun’s 
note on this poet ; his description of one of the poems incorrect as re- 
gards O’Daly ; Mr. Mac Lauchlau not aware that JkTuireadhach Alha-^ 
nach was an Irishman. The author has collected all that he believes 
authentic on the Cruit. The statements about ancient Irish music 
and musical instruments of Walker and Bunting of no value ; these 
writers did not know the Irisli language ; the author regrets to have 
to speak thus of the work of one who has rescued so much of our 
music. 
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T^i!* 'weve three other buildings at Tfeamatr at.this thixe* 
Ihe first was Carcair ^a n-Giall^ orthePriscm of the Hostages, 
where the monarch’s hostages were kept. The second was 
^alta na bh-Fkliodk, or the Star of the Poets, where the 
judges and poets of Erinn sat to dispense justice to "those who 
were charged with breaches of the laws and regulations Oi the 
^untry. The third was Grianan na n-Inghean^ or the Sunny 
House of the Women, where the provincial queens were lodged, 
each with her own attendants, in separate sections of the esta- 
blishment. ' 

When, however, the great assembly sat to enact or confirm 
me national laws and customs, the Teach Miodhchuatta, or groat 
Banqueting Hall, was the seat of their deliberations. The fol- 
lowing was the order in which they sat in that house:— -The 
King of Erinn sat in the centre of the hall, with his face to the 
west; and the King of Munster on the south side of him, for 
It was to the east and to the west that the two ends of the 
touse looked ; the King of Leinster sat opposite him ; the 
King of Connacht behind him ; and the Ollamlis (or learned 
Doctors) of Erinn behind the King of Connacht; while the 
&ng of Ulster sat on the north side, on the Monarch’s right 
hand; those kings being each attended by a select party of 
their most distinguished nobles. And this arrangement is 
mamfest from the old heraldry which had been established 
in^ Erinn in the ancient times. The following is an exem- 
plification of this fact, as given briefly by an ancient 
poet: — 

“ The men of Munster on the south side, 

Without injustice, without constraint; 

And the men of Leinster, full of strength. 

Face to face with their High King. 

“ The Connacht^ men at the monarch’s back. 

They who in history preserved all truth ; 

The chief of Dal AraidhS, among the rest. 

Sat in a distinraished separate place. 

The right hand of Teamain^s powerful king, 

Without injustice, without reproach, 
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LECTURE XXXIV. Or Mcsic and MostcAJU I.vstrombnts 804>-^26 
(IX.) Of Music and Musicai. Instbdments (continued). Names 
of musical instruments found in our MSS. — The Benn-BuahhaUl ; 
the Corn-Buabhaill a drinking horn The Benn- Chroit, The Buinne^ 

The Coir-Ceathairchuir. The Corn; the Comaire or hom-plajer 
mentioned in the Tain Bo Fraich^ in the “ Courtship of Ferb'*, and 
in a legendary version of the Book of Genesis ; no reference to 
trumpets in the Tain B<S Chuailgne^ but the playing of harps in the 
encampments is mentioned ; instance of musicians in the trains of 
kings and chiefs on military expeditions the Battle of Almhain 
and the legend of JJondbo. Musical instruments mentioned in the 
Tale of the Battle of Almhain^ and in the poem on the Fair of Car- 
man. The Cornairct or horn-blower, also mentioned in the poem on 
*tho Banqueting- House of Tara. The Craebh-CiuU, or Musical 
Branch, mentioned in the Talo of Fled BAcrind or “ Bricriu*s Feast’*; 
the musical branch a symbol of poets and used for commanding si- 
lence, as shown by the Tales of •* Bricrids Feast”, and the ** Court- 
ship of Emer'*; the Musical Branch mentioned in the Tale of the 
“ Dialogue of the Two Sages” ; and also in the Tale of the ** Finding 
of Cormac*^ Branch”; and lastly in a poem of about the year a.d. 

IBOO ; the Musical Branch symbolical of repose and peace ; it was 
analogous to the Turkish silver crescent and bells ; some bronze bells 
in the museum of the R.I.A. belonged perhaps to such an Instrument. 

The bells called ” Crotals” described in the Fenny Journal; Dr. Pe- 
trie’s observations thereon; Crotals” not used by Christian priests; 
explanation of the term ; the Irish words crothadh^ crothla^ and 
clothra; they are the only words at all like crotafum, except crotalf 
the husks of fruit, i.e. castanets ; bells put on the necks of cows, and 
on horses; the Crotal not known in Ireland. The Crann-Citiil, 
Musical Tree ; it was a generic terai-for any kind of musical instru- 
ment, e.g. a Cruity a Cuislcy or tube, or a Timpan. The Cuiseacht 
mentioned in the poem on the Fdir of Carmauy and in the Tale of 
the Battle of Almhain. The Cuisle Ciuil another name for Crann 
Ciuil; Cuisle a living word meaning a vein, or a kind of cock: men- 
tioned in the Book of Invasions ; Cuisle explained in H. 8. 18. T.C.D., 
as a Musical Tree. 

LECTURE XXXV. Of Music and Musioai. Instruubnts 327 — 350 

(IX.) Of Music and Musicad Instruments (continued). The 
Feddn ; mentioned in the Book of Lismore ; Feddn players mentioned 
in the Brehon Laws. The Fxdil or Fiddle ; mentioned in the poem 
on the fair of Carman^ and in a poem written in 1 680. The Guth- 
Buinde ; mentioned in an Irish life of Alexander the Great ; the 
Ceoldn also mentioned in this tract ; incorrect meaning given to this 
word in Macleod’s and Dewar’s Dictionary ; Cedldn not a diminu- 
tive of ceoly but the name of a tinkling bell; the Cedldn mentioned in 
the Irish life of St. . Jfac Creiche. The Guthbuine also mentioned in 
an Irish tract on the Siege of Troy. The OcKt Tedach* The Oircin ; 
mentioned in the Irish Triads ; one of the bards of Stanchan I'or- 
iroL. II. 2 * 
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ai fltnd who m the year 558), and confirmed to LBor.t. 
them fey the monarch 2?omnaZ/, son of Aedh, (who died, 639)/®^ 

These stanzas are of very great interest, not only in carrying 
back Keting’s account of the Feast of Teamair more than a 
thomsand years beyond his own time, but because also they 
present two historical facts on which it is to be regretted that 
that honest writer and profound Irish scholar did not offer some 
criticism or explanation, as they do not exactly agree with the 
p 3 ;ose account. An examination of this discrepancy will be 
found important in connection with my present purpose. 

It will have been perceived that while the prose piece places 
the King of Ulster on the monarch’s right hand in the great 
council of the nation, according to the strict precedence of 
more ancient territorial designation, the poem gives that place 
to the King of Oirghialla^ or Oricll. 

This discrepancy proves that the prose is the more ancient 
composition ; indeed that it must originally have been written 
before the year of our Lord 331, for it was only down to that 
time that the ancient kingdom of Ulster remained intact, and 
had its proper royal representative at Teamair, In that year, 

331, the three brothers Colla^ of the Erernonian race, overtnrew 
the Ultonians (who were of the Irian race) at the great battle 
of Cam Achaidh Lethderg^ (in Farncy, in the present county 
of Monaghan), and wrested the sovereignty of the province from 
them, excepting only the parts comprised in the present coun- 
ties of Antrim and Down ; and into that district they drove the or the King- 
surviving remnant of the Irians, over the river High, This^?S«i, or’“ 
smaller territory, inhabited by the original race of Ulster, 
nominated Ulidia by modern writers (to distinguish it from 
the rest of the province of Ulster), subsequently obtained the 
distinctive, though not permanent, name of OirqliialL (Angli- ^ 
cised IJriell and Oriell). 

The people of Ulidia, too, or the true Ultonians, received or the /)a« 
another name— that of Dal AraidM^ (Anglicised or Latinised 
Dal Arddia) — from Fiacha Araidhij King of all Ulster about 
the year of our Lord 240; whose descendants continued to 
be petty kings or lords of the smaller territory of Uladh down 
to the Anglo-Norman invasion ; and who are represented at the 
present day by the Mac Ennises, or Magennises, of Iveagh, in 
the county of Down. 

The last Feast of Tara was held a.d. 554, and the last king 
of the Dal Araidhe died in 558, the same year in which died 

is a copy of this poem preserved in the Royal Irish Academy, 
beginning -A eoliA Ati ’ooihAin •ouAtuMt. — (“Ye learned of the poetic 
world**.) 

VOL. I. 2 
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peufs ** Great Bardic Company** called Oircn%; no explanation of 
Oxrcnt known, except that it was the name of the first lap-dog. Of 
the Pip or Pipe, and in the plural Pipai or Pipes ; mentioned in the 
poem on the Fair of Carman ; the only ancient reference to the 
Pipaireadha^ or Piobaire^ or Piper, known to author is in a frag- 
ment of Brehon Baw. Of the Stoc ; mentioned in a paraphrase of the 
Book of Genesis in tiie Leabhar Breac^ and in the version of the 
“ Fall of Jericho” in the same book ; and again in describing the 
coming of Antichrist ; and in the plural form Stuic in the poem on 
the Fair of Carman^ and in tlie Tain Bo Flidais. Another instru- 
ment, the Sturgan^ mentioned in this tract; and also in a poem on 
Kitndal lord of Arran. The Sturganuidhe or Siurgan player men- 
tioned in Keating’s “ Three Shafts of Death”. Specimens of the Corn, 
Stoc, and Siurgan are probably to be found in the Museum of the * 
R.T.A. The Corn was the Roman Cornua. The Stoc represents the 
Roman Buccina. The Siurgan corresponds to the Roman Dituus. 

Mr. R. Ousley’s description of the Stuic and the Sturgana in the 
Museum of the R.I.A. Ancient Irish wind instruments of graduated 
scale and compass; the trumpets mentioned in Walker’s Irish Bards 
first described and figured in Smith’s History of Cork ; Walker’s 
observations on them ; they are figured in Vetusta Monumenta; a 
similar trumpet found in England ; the author agrees with Walker 
that there must have been another joint in the trumpets ; discre- 
pancy between the figures of Smith and the Vetusta Monumenta ; 
Smith’s opinion that they were Danish, erroneous; Smith*s error 
that the Cork trumpets formed but one instrument, reproduced by 
Mr. R. Mac Adam ; Sir W. Wilde’s novel idea of the me of the 
straight tubes ; his idea that they were part of a “ Commander’s 
Staff ”, borrowed from Wagner; Sir William Wilde’s illustration of 
the use of the straight part of a trumpet as a “ Commander’s Staff”, 
unsatisfactory ; his separation of the straight tube from the curved 
parts in the Museum of the R.l. A. a mistake which ought to be cor- 
rected. Sturgana, Stuic, and Coma in the Museums of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and Trinity College, Dublin. 

LiECTURE XXXVI. Or Music and Musicai. Instruments 351 — 363 

(IX.) Music and Musical Instruments (continued). The word 
Teillin, the name of a harp in Welsh, is not applied in Gaedhelic to a 
musical instrument ; meaning of Telyn according to Owen’s Welsh 
Dictionary ; Telyn originally perhaps a derisive name ; Caradoc*& 
account of the introduction of harp music from Ireland into Wales ; 
Author unable to find what Welsh word Caradoc used for harp; the 
Telyn and Cruth were the Cruit and Timpdn of Ireland ; Owen’s 
definition of a Welsh Cruit. The Irish Cruit was a lyre, and not a 
cithara. The Welsh Crud or Crowd could not represent the Irish 
Cruit. The Welsh word Telyn apparently the same as tlio Irish 
Teillin, applied to the humming bee and humble bee ; Teillin occurs 
in the Dinnseanchas ; also in a poem about Marbhan and ' Guaire ; 
and in one by O’Donnelly written about 1G80. The word Teillin 
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£i_the monarch Diarmait^ son of Fer^s, in whose time Teamair 
was cursed by Saint Ruadlian^ ana with whose death it ceased 
to be a royal residence. 

It is evident, then, that this poem must hate been originally 
written after the year 332, when Colla Vau took the dlgiiity 
of king of Ulster, and before the year 558, the last year in 
which the petty king of Dal A raidliS could have occupied the 
distinguished separate place at the Feast assigned to him by it, 
The following brief sketch of the celebrated monarch, Cormq^o 

Mac A.irt^ as he appeared at one of those Feasts of Teatnaiv^ 
is preserved in the Book of Ballymote, in the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy (folio 142),- and taken from the more ancient Leahliar 
na li-ua Chonahhala^ or Book of Navan, already mentioned:"'®^ 

‘‘ A noble illustrious king took the sovereignty and rule over 
Erinn at another time ; namely, Cormac^ the grandson of Conn, 

“ The world was replete with all that was good in his time. 
The fruit and fat of the land, and the gifts of the sea, were in 
abundance in this king’s reign. There were neither woundings 
nor robberies in his time, but every one enjoyed his own in 
peace. 

“ The nobles of the men of Erinn came to drink the Feast of 
T camar at a certain time. These were the kings who presided 
at the Feast, namely: Fergus the Blacktoothed, and Eochaidh 
Gunnat, the two Kings of Ulster ; Dunlaing, the son of Enna 
Niadh, Kiiig of Leinster ; Cormac Cas [the ancestor of the Dal- 
cassians], son of Oilill Oluim^ and Fiacha Muilleathan, the son 
of Eoghan [son of Oilill Oluwi], the two Kings of Munster; 
Nia M6r^ son of Lughaidli Firtri^ the son of‘ Cormac’s own 
mother, and Aedh, the son of Eochaidhy^on of Conally the two 
Kings of Connacht; Aengus Gaifuiltech [or of the Bloody 
Spear], King of Bregia [or East Meath] ; and Fearadhachy the 
son of Assal, son of Conn the Champion, King of [West] 
Meath. 

“This was the state in which fairs and assemblies were 
attended by the men of Erinn at this time: Every king was 
clad in his royal robes, and with his golden helmet on his head ; 
for they did not put on their royal crowns but in the field of 
battle only. 

“ Splendidly did Cormac come into this great assembly ; for 
the equal of his form had not appeared, excepting Conairi M6r, 
son of Eidersgeal; or ConcobaVy the son of Cathhadh; or AenguSy 
the son of the jDa^/irfa. 

(tO) The original of this extract has been printed in the Appendix, NT© xxvi., 
to the former course of Lectures ; (Lectures on the MS, Materials of Ancient 
Irtah Historyy p. 610). 
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applied to the humming of bees ; it has become obsolete in Ireland, 
but not in Scotland ; occurs in the Highland Society** dictionary aa 
Seillean. Tthjn could not be a modification of the Greek Chelys. 
Some think the fiddle represents the ancient Cruit ; the poem on the 
Fair of Carman proves this to be erroneous. Of the Timpan : Car- 
macks derivation of this word gives us the materials of which the in- 
strument was made ; the Timpan mentioned in an ancient paraphrase 
of the Book of Fxodus ; also in the Tale of the Battle of Magh Lena ; 
and in that of the Exile of the Sons of Dail Dermaid; another 
reference in the Dialogue of the Ancient Men ; the passage in the 
latter the only one which explains Lethrind ; in this passage Lethrind 
signifies the treble part ; another description of the Timpan given in 
the Siege of Dromdamhghaire. The Timpan was a stringed instru- 
ment played with a bow ; this is fully confirmed by a passage from a 
vellum MS. compiled by Edmund O'Dedrain in 1509. The same 
person may have played the harp and Timpan^ but they were two 
distinct professions. The Timpan came down to the seventeenth 
century. Important passage from the Brehon L,aw respecting the 
Timpanist; it would appear from this that, in addition to the bow, 
the deeper strings were struck with the nail. Harpers and Timpanists 
are separately mentioned in the Tochmarc Emere, The harper alone 
always considered of the rank of a Bd Aire ; the timpanist, only 
when chief Timpanist of a king. Relative powers of the harp and 
Timpan illustrated by a legend from the Book of Lismore. Pro- 
fessional names of musical performers ; the Buinnire ; the Cnaimh- 
^ Fhear; the Cornair ; the Cruitire ; the Cuislennach / the Eeddnach ; 
the Fer Cengail ; the G? aice ,* the Fipaire ; the Stocaire ; the Stur- 
ganaidhe ; the Timpanach, 

IjECTURE XXXVII. Op Music ani> Musicai. Ikstbumentb 370 — 389 

(IX.) Of Music and Musical. iNsxHUJttENTS (continued). The par- 
ticular kinds of music mentioned in ancient manuscripts : the Aidbsi; 
the Cepde. Cepdc only another name for Aidbsi ; the word Cepdc 
used ill Ireland also, as shown by the Tale of “ Mac Bathd's Pig”, 
and in an elegy on Aithirne the poet. Aidbsi or Cepdc a kind of 
Crondn or guttural murmur. The Certan referred to particularly in 
the Cain Adamhnain. The Crondn^ mentioned in the account of 
the assembly of Bronx Ceat ; and also in the Adventures of the 
“ Great Bardic Company’*. The Crann-Bord ; it consisted of an ac- 
companiment jiroduced by the clashing of spear handles, as shown 
by a passage in the Tain Bd Chuaiigne ; and in a legend from the 
Book of Lismore in wdiich the term occurs. Other musical terms 
used in this tale ; the Borddn ; the Fodord j the Abran ; the Fead ; 

Wxe Bord Fiansa ; XXxe Bord ; the Fiansas the Andord ; the latter 
word occurs in the Tale of the “Sons of Uisnech’*; this passage shows 
that the pagan Gaedhil sang and played in chorus and in concert ; 
though Bord and its derivatives imply music, the word Borddn was 
applied to the notes of thrushes. Character of the Crann-Bord showu. 
by a passage from the “ Dialogue of the Ancient Mon** ; and by 
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Beautiful was the appearance of Cormac in that assembly. 
Flowing slightly curling golden hair, upon him. A red buck- 
ler, with stars and animals of gold and fastenings of silver, upon 
him. A crimson cloak in wide descending folds upon him, fas- 
tined at his breast by a golden brooch set with precious stones. 
A neck-torque of gold around his neck. A white shirt, with a 
full collar, and intertwined with red gold thread, upon him. A 
girdle of gold inlaid with precious stones around him. Two 
.wonderful shoes of gold, with runnings of gold, upon him. 
Two spears with golden sockets, in his hand, and with many 
rivets of red bronze. And he was, besides, himself symmetrical 
and beautiful of form, without blemish or reproach”. 

I have quoted, it will be observed, in the course of this Lec- 
ture, from the Rev. Geofirey Keting s History of Erinn, — a work 
written in the native Gaedliclic about the year 1(130, — as an 
authority ; and as the authority of that eminent scholar is even 
still but very insufficiently acknowledged at the present day, 
and lest any one should be led to suppose that he took occasion 
to draw on his imaijination, for want of original authorities, in 
the compilation ol‘ the valuable work to which I have referred, 
I shall here repeat a list, which I gave on a former occasion, of 
the great ancient books which he had before him : — The Book 
of Armagh; the Book of Dromsnechta^ or extracts from it; the 
Saltair of Cashel; the Leahhar na h'UidhrS of St. Ciaran; the 
Red Book'of the Mac Egans ; the Book of Gleyin-dd-Locha; tlie 
Book of Lecaoin (in Ormond); the Annals of the ancient 
Church of Clnain Eidnech; the Book of the Ua Chongbhail (or 
of Navan) ; the Book of St. Fmtdm, of Clnain Eidnech; tlie 
Yellow Book of St. Moling; and the Black Book of St. Malaga, 
His authorities were more full by far than those which now 
remain to us; and of tlie credit due to a man of Dr. Keting’s 
character as well as learning I apprehend no one can suggest a 
doubt. It is perfectly certain that he has told us only what he 
found recorded. 

I have so far endeavoured to abstract as authentic, clear, and 
concise an account as I could, of the institution and arrange- 
ments of the great Feast or Convocation of the States of Erinn, 
at Teamar; which continued to meet, and to make or renew 
the general laws of the country, during the long term of 1800 
years, acc^ '' ■pg to the chronology of the Four Masters. We 
have seen\iio the personages were who, in right of their rank 
or their profession, sat as legislators in that famous assembly in 
the time of paganism. They were: the Monarch; the Provin- 
cial Kings; tire nobles, or Chiefs of Territories; the chief 
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JfSEiL Ju<^8 ; the chief Poets ; and the chief general Scholars of the 
nation, In short, the legislative assembly appears to have been 
at this remote period not only a representative assembly, but 
one as popular as the existing distinction of classes could with 
\ any propriety have allowed it to be. ^ 

the talSging u Invasions”, and 

‘^®® 4 ™Gnts, that it was the Mosaic law that the 
E^pl Milesians brought into Erinn at their coming ; that it had been 
learned and received from Moses, in Egypt, by Cae “ Cain Brea- 
tiiach ., [Cae, “of the Fair Judgments”], who was himself an 
Israelite, but had been sent into Egypt to learn the language of 
that country by the great Master Fenius Fanaidh, [Fenius' 
the Antiquarian J, from whom the Milesian brothers who 
conquered Erinn are recorded to have been the twenty-second 
generation in descent; and it is stated in the preface to the 
Seanchas M6r that this was the law of Erinn at the time of the 
coming of St. Patrick, in 432. 

^ It is also stated in the preface to the Seanchas Mdr, as well as 
in a quotation in the Book of Ballymote, in the Royal Irish 
Academy, and in the Yellow Book of Lecain (H. 2, 16, in Tri- 
nity College Library), [taken from the more ancient Leabhar 
na h-UaChonghhala, (or Book of Navan)], that from the time 
that Amergin, the son of Milcsius, gave judgment between his 
brothers Eber and Eremon, on their arrival in Erinn, concern- 
^ ing the division of the produce of a certain chase in which their 
respective people took part, the office of Brelion or judge was 
conceded to the poetic or philosophic profession ; and that it so 
continued down to the time of Concohar Mac Nessa, King of 
Ulster, who was contemporary with our Saviour. . 

would Mpear that for some time before this period the 
wItI" of®’ Poet-Judges were accustomed to deliver their judgments 

their privi- in language so obscure as to be almost unintelligible to the kings, 
«obles, and ehiefs, who attended at the Airechts, or courts. It 
Mac Acua. happened that a great contest took place in Concobar's time, 
at Emania, the royal palace of Ulster, between Aithirne, the 
chief poet and satirist of that province, and Neidhi, the son of 
Adhna;^ as to which of them ^ould wear the Tuidhen Filidh, 
or poet’s gown, and oceupy the poet’s chair at court, a post 
which had been -just left vacant by the death of NeidhS'a 
father. This contest or discussion was a public one ; and it 
was carried on between the learned antagonists in so obscure a 
style of language and construction, that the atten ding multi- 
tlide must nave felt disappointed at not being able to under- 
stand it. King Concobar, who was present all the time, felt 
so muph annoyed at not understanding the discussion himself. 
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that, with the consent of his assembled people, he made an lbct> i. 
order, that for the future the office of juage should no longer 
be confined to the professors of the poetic art, but should be 
open to all who qualified themselves for it, not however exclud- ‘ 
mg the poets in their natural turn. This order was adopted 
throughout the whole nation, and produced immediate and 
wonderful effects. The office of judge became thenceforth an 
object of ambition and emulation, and numbers of talented men, 

^ as well as even some women too, were called to it, by the una- 
nimous voice of kings, chiefs, and people; 

Of some of the more remarkable oi these judges a short list 
has been preserved in the preface to the Seanchas M6r; but 
tlie greater number of those whose names are j^reservcd in these 
MSS., belonged chiefly to Ulster, and to the first century. 

Among these were the parties in the above discussion, NeidM 
and Aithirn^^ who had of course to change their language in markable 
future. We have then : Fergus the poet, son of Aithirne; — Sean E?inn?f?Jm 
MacAidhni; — Seancha; — and his daughter, who criti- 

cisedand corrected her father’s errors; — Fachtna the wise, son 
of this Seancha ; — Eoghan Mac Durthacht^ King, or Chief of 
Fearnmhaighe (now Farney in the county Monaghan) ; — Each- 
aidh Mac Luchta^ King of North Munster ; — Fergus Fiannaiii^ 
from the district of Fiannait (near Tralee, in Kerry) ; — and 
Connla Cam-Breathach [t.e., “ of the mild judgments”] of Con- 
nacht. It was this Connla that held a celebrated contest with , 
the Druids, who asserted that they were the creators of the 
lieavens and the earth ; but they were defeated by Connla^ who 
challenged them to prove their great powers by causing the 
sun and moon to appear in the north ; tliis, of course, was not 
done, and the Druids were confounded. 

In the first century also flourished Feradliacli ^^Finn FeachU'^ 
nac1i\ “ the fair and righteous”], who became monarch of 
Erinn in a.d. 36. He is mentioned in the preface to the Seanchas 
M6r^ as well as in all our ancient books, as an eminent judge. 
The^celebratcd Morann — (of the fabulous collar, which is said 
to have tightened on his neck when falling into the delivery of 
an erroneous judgment), — was the official judge and adviser 
of this monarch FeradhacJi. Moraniis Instructions to his son 
and successor, NerS^ on the qualifications and duties of a judge, 
are still extant, and will, probably, appear in the forthcoming 
publication of the Brehon Law Compaission. 

We next find Sencha, the son of Ailill^ occupying the place 
of Judge to the monarch Tuathal Techtmar^ whose reign closed 
in the year of our Lord 106. 

Feidhlimidh Rechtmhar^ the son of Tuathal^ succeeded to die 
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monarchy in the year 111, and died in the year 119. He re- 
^ived the surname of JReohtmhar^^ (or “ the lawgiver”), from his 
having in his reign introduced into Erinn the Lex Talionis, 
which ordered payment in kind for all injuries; such as, an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, an arm for an arm, a cow for a 
cow, and so on. 

Conn “ of the Hundred Battles” succeeded to the monarchy in 
the year 123. Conn had, attached to his court, a remarkable 
chief judge, a wealthy member of his own family — who bore the 
strange name of Caratniad ‘‘ of the false judgments”. This 
^ referred only, however, to the unusual literary form in 
which he delivered them, which appears to have been of the 
strangest.^ For we are told tliat every cause that came for 
adjudication to the monarch lyas handed over by him to 
Caratniad^ who delivered his decisions in such a way as t];iat' 
they always appeared at first to be false and unjust, but which 
.. decisions upon critical examination were always found to be 
strictly just and legal. 

.. We may pass over the reign of Art, son of Conn; and of his 
inynediate successor, MacCon, who was his own Judge.,; and 
come down to Cormac, the son of A rt, and grandson of Conn, 

. who c^me to the monarchy in the year 227, and died in the 
year 266. 

So much has been said of Cormac, in my former lectures, 

• that I need only repeat here that he was one of the ablest if 
not absolutely the wisest, of all the monarehs of Erinn down to 
his time. He was not only a judge and lawyer, but he himself 
(^inpiled an abstract of all the ancient laws of the country for 
thG special use of his son and successor Cairbre LUfeachair, 
This book was compiled at Acaill (now the hill of Screen, 
near Tara^, and has on that account been called the ‘‘ Book of 
Acaill . Ihere are copies of large fragments of it, if not of 
the whole book, extant at this day ; but as I have described it 
in a former lecture, it is not necessary to do more than refer to 
It here.^"^ * . 

Cormac, thougli himself, according to Cuan O'Locham’s 
poem, a most eminent judge, had also an eminent chief judge 
and adviser m the wise and acute Fithal, and after him in his 

prudent and learned son 

There is a curious and very ancient little tract preserved in 
thh Book of Leinster, under the name of Sean-raidhU Fithil 
(that IS, “ the old, or wise, sayings of Fithar), consisting of a 
senes of inoml, pliilosophical, and legal maxims, said to have 
^ been spoken by the wise Mthal to his great master Cormac. 

See Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History, pp. 47, 49, 
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It was King Cormac, according to Keting, that made an order 
that all future monarchs of Erinn should be at all times accom- 
panied by ten persons, consisting of a chief, a judge, a druid, areguinting 
doctor, a poet, an historian, a musician, and three servants. ioid^ofT 
chief was to sit at the king’s shoulder; the judge, to ex- 
plain the laws and customs of the country in the king’s pre- 
sence ; the druid, for sacrifice and prophecy, of good or evil, to 
the country, by his pagan knowledge ; the doctor, for attending 
tp the health of the king, queen, and household;^ the poet, for 
lauding or satirizing all persons according to their deserts ; the 
historian, to preserve the genealogical branches, and the history 
and actions of the nobles, from time to time ; the musician, to 
play the harp, and sing songs and poems before the king ; the 
three chief servants, with a sufficient company of assistants, to 
attend on the king and his company at table. 

This order continued in force from Cormac's time to the 
death of the great monarch Brian BoroimhSy in the year 1014 ; 
but in the Christian times a bishop took the place of the druid 
* among the king’s attendants. 

Keting quotes an ancient poem for this arrangement, but 
the extract contains nothing more than he gives in this prose. 

We haye no account of any change in, or addition to, the 
ancient laws of the country, from the time of Cormac to the 
coming of St. Patrick and tlic compiling of the Seanchas M6r, 
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(I.) Lkoislatjon ; (continued).— Of the existence of a regular System of Law* 
in ^rnin the time of St. Patrick. Of the revision of the Laws, temf). 

St. rat rick. J he Law of .^4 f/aiawan. Of the tSearich as M dr : Criminal Law 
Code ; ^aw of Contracts ; Law of Ranks in Society ; Militflry Laws ; Lawg 
as to the Land ; various Special Laws. Law of Eric (or composition for 
murder) introduced with Cliristianity. Of the mode of Legislation, in the 
passing of new laws. Of the Meill JSretha, (temp. Conn). Of local Legis- 
lation by the several Tribes. Mode of making the Nos Tuaithd, or Local 
Law. Of the Twelve Books of Laws of West Munster (a.d. 690). Of some 
/ passed in assembly ; — e. g. the Cain Domhnai^hf or Law of Sunday 

( 1 1.) Systf^ of Classes of Society. Of the division of Classes of society 
in ancient Ennn. Of the FldUh, or noble. Of the Cei/d, or tenant. Of 
the h our Classes of Bo-Airech, Of the Seven Classes of Flaith. Of the Fair 
ot Carman (Wexford) ; ancient accounts of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Kingdom of Leinster held there. 

In my last lecture I opened the subject of the ancient* civili- 
zatlpn of Erinn, so far as we can with certainty trace the 
evidences of it in the comparatively meagre annals existing 
concerning the very early eras of our national history. And 
as the growth of some System of Law, and its gradual progress 
to maturity, affords the best history of the civilization of every 
nation,— as it is also the most important of all the results of 
that civilization,— I applied myself in the first instance to this 
branch of the subject selected for the present course. 

LtiWM lieforo That some system of law — and by this I moan, not merely 
Put. ick’8 some body of separate enactments, but really a system— existed 
among the Milesian race, from a period contemporary with, if 
not stnterior to, their original landing in the island, is perfectly 
, plain from all their traditions and records. I have as yet only 
touched on the most important proofs of this fact, in,pointing out 
to you the existence of a national Legislative AssembLj certainly 
sonie centuries, probably many, before the era of the great 
revision and completion of the Irish code in Saint Patrick’s time. 
As this is the Code of which the greater part still remains to us, 
now happily destined to see the light under the direction of 
the Brehon Law Commission, I cannot pass over so shoitly the 
history of its construction.^ Pending, however, the expected 
publication, it is not my intention, because it would not be. 
proper for me, to enter at all into the details of these ^ncipht 
Laws; full though they are of the most minute and the most 
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interesting proofs of that civilization I have spoken of, in all lbct. n, 
the detaifi of domestic as well as of political life. I proceed, 
then, to take up my narrative where we left off. 

On the establishment of the Christian religion in Ireland by Revision of 
l^i^t iPatrick, in the reign o£ Laeghairi MacNeilly it was found 
necessary to modify many of the ancient Pagan enactments, 
particularly in the criminal code, in order to bring them into 
closer harmony with the milder spirit of the Christian dispen- 
sation. To this end the monarch LaeghairS (according to the 
preface to the Seanchas M6r)^ on his conversion, convoked the 
national assembly to the Feast of Teamar; and after sufficient 
consideration it was decided that the whole of the ancient code 
should be submitted and explained to Saint Patrick, in order 
that he might point out such parts of it as it would be desirable 
to expunge. 

it will be observed that this statement implies, of course, tho 
previous existence of a complete Code of Laws ; and the convo- 
cation of the assembly of Tara to revise and republish the laws 

f pvcs confirmation to the account quoted by Keting of the 
egislative powers of that assembly in earlier times. 

For this purpose, the three most distinguished ollamhs (or 
doctors) in Poetry, Literature, and Law, then attached to the 
court of Teamar^ were selected, namely, Duhhthach^ the ollarrih 
of poetry and written history (the first convert in Teamar); Bos 
MacTrichim^ ollamli of the Berla Feini^ or technical law; and 
Fergus, ollamli in poetry. These three having made a general 
arrangement of the laws, and Dublithach having explained 
them to Patrick, the saint then proceeded to mark out every- 
thing that was repugnant in them to the teaching of the Gospel. 

Having done this, the assembly proceeded to appoint what may ^ 
be called, in modern language, a Committee of nine, to carry out . 
fully the new revision. This committee consisted of three kings, 
three learned ollamhs, and three Christian bishops. The three 
kings were — Laeghairi, the monarch ; Dairi^ King of Ulster (or 
Oriell) ; and Core, King of Munster. The three ollamhs were 
the above three learned men — Dublithach, Bos, and Fergus. 

The three bishops were — Patrick, Benen, and Cairnech.^^^^ 

These authorities seem, however, to have only had power to 
consider and recommend the necessary changes. 

The next, step recorded proves that the supreme legislative 
powen rested only with the whole iTody of the assembly con.- 
voked to the Feast. For we find that, after the revision of the 
laws had been completed by the pei’spnagcs just mentioned, the 

na h^Uidhri, [R.I.A.] fol. 76, b. 
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_ purified code was next laid before the National Assembly, and 
received its formal assent ; and thus it was that the reviled Code 
became the law of the land, preserved under the distinctive 
name ot the Seanchas M6r, or Great Body of Laws ; a name 
which It received, I should tell you, not from the magnitude of 
the work, but from the greatness in number and nobility of the 
^sembly that passed it. And it was under this great body of 
laws that this country continued chiefly to be governed, under 
native judges, from the year 439, in which it was revised, down 
o t le ycai 1600, when it practically ceased to exist in my native 
county of Clare ; the last, I believe, in Ireland, that retained iti 
It was at this time of Saint Patrick, too, of course, that the 
ecclesiastical cement entered into our native legislation; but, as 
learnar ceased to be the scat of government in the year 558, 
and as no one particular locality was ever after chosen for the 
monarch s residence, the long-revered Feast of Teamar ceased 
thenceforward to be held, as far as I have been able to ascer- 
ton, excepting in one single instance; and that was when 
ml! A^mnan procured the convocation of the states of the 

nation there, in the reign of the monarcli Loingseeh, between 
the years 694 and 701, for the purpose of enacting a special 
law to prohibit the presence of women in battle. 

• .^copy of the curious law-tract containing this law, made 
^ -n Michael O’Clery from the ancient Book of Rath 
Boith [Raphoe], in Doncgall,— (a church founded by Saint 
Adamnan himself), — has been lately recovered, I think I may 
say through my own perseverance, by the Brehon Law Com- 
mission ; and of this I have made a transcript and translation, 
which will ap|)car aW with the other parts of the ancient 
Institutes of Lrinn in the forthcoming publication under the 
direction of the commissioners. I may add, as an interesting 
tcature ot this cuiious tract, that it contains the names of aU 
the personaLies, lay and ecclesiastical, who were present at the 
passing ot the law, and who gave it their assent. 

Ot the detailed contents of the laws passed by LaeqliairS, 1 
am not at liberty, as I liave already observed, to give any account 
at present, even could the limits of these lectures allow of it. 
but, as a proof of that civilization of which it appears to me that 
the existence of a matured system of law is the greatest test 
and consequence, I shall gnly say, that when this Seanchas M6r 
shaU be brought out by the Brehon Law Commission, it wiU be 
lound to contain all the details of a general legal system. 

It includes, m the first place, a System of Criminal Law, in 
w lien crimes of every sort are defined, and under which each 
has Its special punishment; by which judges and' oflicers are 
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empowered ty the state to inqtiire into all crimes and accnsa- lect, il 
tions ; and under which legal punishments are enforced in every thk 
case of crime proved, by the power and authority of the state. 

I should observe that our ancient Criminal Law, as it now 
stand^ dates fmm a period much older than the time of Lae- 
gliaire and Saint Patrick ; for this very criminal code, or the 
greater part of it, is clearly laid down in the Book of Acaill^ 
a legal tract compiled by the monarch Cormac Mac Airt^ one 
hundred and seventy-four years before the compilation of the 
Seanchas M6r. 

In the second place, the Seanchas M6r contains a System ofi^awofCon- 
Law respecting Contracts, in which every species of Contract, 
bargain, or engagement is defined, and the competency or 
incompctency , and the rights and duties, of the contracting 
parties made clear; by which a penalty is incurred for the nom 
performance of every separate kind of contract ; false and frau- 
dulent contracts annulled, and fraud punished; and under 
which judges and ollicers are provided to decide all disputes 
concerning contracts, the decisions of such judges being in all 
cases enforced by the power and authority of the state. It is 
curious to remark that, under this ancient system, neither the 
jiTdge nor the advocate, —of the latter of whom there were, it 
appears, three grades or classes, — was held harmless in cases of 
false or corrupt judgments, or faulty or incompetent advocacy. 

It included, thirdly, the definition of a very nice and some- Law of 
what complicated System of Ranks of Society, from the kingSy.*' 
down; each rank or class having its own peculiar privileges, on 
the one side, while on the other the rights of the inferior classes 
are equally clearly defined and protected. , 

In the fourth place, the laws included a Military System, for Military 
the Defence of the Country, and for the support of the powers 
and authority of the law and of the rulers throughout the 
island, according to the peculiar principles of the constitution 
under which the nation was governed. 

^ Lastly, the Seanchas Mpr settles the division of the whole Law as to 
island between the various tribes or families, and assures the 
right of every tribe and family to the possession of particular 
lands, and as to some particular tribes to particular privileges 
or immunities. 

Among the most remarkable of these laws,, both in point various spe. 
of principle and for the minute attention to all the details of^^^* 
circumstances which they display, I may particularly allude to: 

The laws defining all the different species of Bargains, Con- 
tracts, andi Engagements between man and man. 

The laws -ifespecting Property entrusted or given in charge 
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by one man to another; and the Liability of the person trusted, 
in case of loss or damage, whether by accident or design. 

The laws respecting Gifts and presents, and respecting Alms 
and Endowments. 

The laws as to Waifs and Strays, Derelictions, and the Aban- 
donment and Resumption of Property. 

The law of Loans, Pledges, Accommodations, and Securities. 

The law of Prescription, of Lapse, and of the Recovery ofc 
Possession of Property. 

The laws concerning the relation of Father and Son, and 
the legal and illegal contracts of the son as connected therewith. 

The laws respecting Illegitimate Children ; and as to Affilia- 
tions, and the Adoption of children. 

Laws minutely regulating the Fees of Doctors, Judges, 
Lawyers, and Teachers, and of all other professional persons. 

A series of laws concerning the varied species of Industry ; 
such as Weaving, Spinning, Sewing, Building, Brewing, etc.; 
concerning Mills and Weiis; concerning Fishing; concerning 
Bees, Poultry, etc., and so on ; (full of most interesting details). 

Laws with respect to Injuries to Cattle ; by neglect, by over- 
driving, etc. 

Laws concerning Fosterage, and the relative duties of Pareifts 
and Children, Foster-fathers and Foster-mothers; including 
details of a very curious kind, respecting the training, food^ 
clothing, etc., of all foster-children, from the king to the peasant. 

A very complicated, yet clearly defined series of laws upon 
Landlord and Tenant, and Master and Servant ; explaining the 
different species of lords and of masters, of tenants and of 
servants; and the origin and termination of Tenantry and 
Service. 

Laws concerning Trespass and Damage to Land, whether by 
man or beast. 

A curious series of laws concerning Co-Occupancy of Land ; 
and concerning the dividing, hedging, fencing, paling, ditching - 
and walling, and the ploughing and stocking ot land. ^ 

Laws of Evidence; of Corroborative Testimony; and ♦^f 
Compurgation. 

The law of Distress and Caption; incruding most minute 
details, which appear to embrace almost every possible point 
that could be made concerning the legality qr illegality of 
a Distress or Seizure. 

The laws of Tithes and First Fruits ; and concerning the re- 
lations of the Church with the state or nation (a law, doubtless, 
introduced at the direct suggestion of Saint Patrick). 

Laws concerning the regmation of Churches and the ^ tenants 
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ofChurch lands, and the servitors of Churches and Ecclesiastical i-kct, ,r, 
establishments. ' 

* respecting Manslaughter 

and Murder, distinguishing accurately between principals and 
accessaries before and after the fact. 

Laws concerning riielts, and the receiving and recovery of 
stolen property ; in the greatest possible detail. 

infliction of Wounds and the shedding 
01 Blood ; and with regard to the commission of violence by 
insane as well as sane persons. 

And, lastly, laws concerning Accidental Injuries; as from 
sledges, hammers, flails, hatchets, and other implements con- 
nected with peaceful labour. 

1 the prrface to the Seanchas M6r we find it stated that taw of 
beiore baint 1 atnek s coming over with the Clirlstian faith, there SonTor'" 
was no mercy or composition in cases of wilful murder, but 
^ath was paid with death, as under the ancient Hebreiv law d‘uc«d"y st 
He, however, in the siiirit of the new Gospel, introduced the*’‘“'“=’^ 
law ot Composition, or Erie, in mercy to the criminal ; by which 
law the life of the homicide was saved, should the aggrieved 
parties consent to accept the Eric, and that he or his friends 
weie ohle to pay it. If they were not, however, he should 
die ; but It seldom happened that he was not redeemed, by 
either friends or neighbours; (sometimes by an individual; in 
which latter case he became the bondman of him who redeemed 
him, until such time as he should be able to redeem himself, or 
should receive voluntary manumission). 

In cases of aggravated manslaughter, when a man could not 
pay the Eric, he was put, into a boat and set adrift on the sea^ 

he similarity of the ancient Milesian to the Hebrew law is Law of con- 
also observable in that of Contracts. For, according to the {!i‘ - 
oeanchas M6r,^ a man who failed to fulfil his lawful contracts 
or who was guilty of any fraud, if not able to pay the legal fine, ) 

WM obliged to go into the service of the plaintiff or person 
whom he had wronged, until by the profit of his labour ho 
should liquidate the debt and expiate the crime he had com- 
mitted. . 

There_ me scarcely any particular records of the passing of Account, of 
any special laws at the national convocation or parliament ofoJ plnicufur 
1 ara. VVe know only that, so long as the palace of Tara conti- 
nued to be the seat of the central government, laws continued 
to be made there, or the more ancient laws revised and added 
to, by the assembled magnates of Erinn. The general revision 
in baint Patrick’s time matured and completed the whole body 
ot law up to that generation : and the same code seems to have 
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LBOT. n. been found suiEcient (and reasonably, as its publication will soon 
abundantly demonstrate,) for the social and political wants of 
the people for many centuries afterwards. Some few instances 
there are, however, of special laws having been subsequently 
added to the code, such as that of Adamnan, (in the yeafiif699), 
to which I have already alluded. 

The codification (if I may call it so) under King LaegliairS^ 
was of course the re-arrangement of a vast number of specific 
laws that must have been passed from time to time during pre- 
vious generations. Of the passing of one of these laws (oY 
itself indeed a system of law with respect to a certain class of 
subjects) long before the great revision of which I have spoken, 
a very curious hint is preserved to us in an allusion to the legis- 
lative meeting of Tara, which is contained in the following 
entry in a MS. in the British Museum [Egerton, 88]. 

Bretlia (“ Good Judgments”), written at Tara, 
(temp. Conn), in the timc of Conn of the Hundred Battles, hy Bodainn or 
Modan, 


“The cause of making this book was a quarrel that hap- 

E ened in the middle of the plain of Bregia, on November Day, 
e tween two parties of the youths who were fostered at Tara, 
under the care of Fuaimnech, daughter of King Conn, For 
she extorted a promise from the kings and nobles of Tara not 
to enter on the solution of the law questions of Erinn until 
reparation was made for her foster-children. And they sub- 
mitted the case to Bodainn^ the judge, who* gave judgment, 
and drew up this sclieme of law for tlie future government of 
juvenile sports”. 

Such is the short history of this law ; but whether or not 
these are the laws provided for such cases, and to be found in 
our present collections, it is now impossible to say. 


So much for the laws of Tara , — the laws regulating the entire 
people of ancient Erinn. 


legisiauon though the general system of law (law of contracts, 

bytheseve- Criminal law, etc., etc.) had need to be the same throughout 
la Tribe®, whole island, yet many local rules and laws must have 
been required to meet the exigencies of particular tribes, cir- 
cumstonced with reference to property or otherwise in some 
peculiar manner. And so we find that, according to the ancient 
constitution, every tribe or territory under the government of a 
Righ, or king, could make local laws for itself, binding only, of 
course, within the territory. Such laws were necessarily sup- 
plemental only to the general law of the whole nation; and 
they were, in fact, framed solely with a view to the special 
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circumstances and peculiar wants of the tribe. With respect to leot. n. 
these local laws^ we find an interesting entry explainintr exactly 
the manner in which they could be passed. And in an extract 
which I shall also presently refer to, it will be scon that in 
addi^on to the labours of a Committee ^suoh as that by which 
the Seanchas M6r was revised), a public general assembly of 
the tribe seems to have been necessary to give the required 
f sanction to these local laws also. 

It is stated in the MS. H. 3. 18, T.C.D., that the Wo.? mocIo of 
TuaxlU, or Local Law, was made by a committee of nine per- ““.“rLow 
sons ; and, moreover, that no one could abolish it until they 
all resolved to do so without a dissentient voice,— for if there 
was even one of the nine disposed to retain it, it could not bo 
abolished. 

“ If the people made an illegal custom, however”, sajrs this 
authority, “ they may with safety abolish it”;— that is, of course, 
illegal in the sense of being contrary to the general law of the 
whole island. 

^he nine persons who were required to make a lawful local 
custom were— a King, a Poet, a Brughaidh {a, certain rank of 
farmer), a Bishop, a Teacher or Professor of literature, a Judge, 
an Advocate, an AirS Forgaill (an official answering to a she- 
rilT), and an Airchvinech (or lay vicar). 

The instance to which I have alluded, of the passing of one The Twelve 
of these local laws (in that case, indeed, a code or body ofS"f"J 
la,ws for the tribe or territoiy) is as follows: The committee 
nine appear to have been dispensed with, in veneration of A margin, 
jurist ol' singular reputation, whose skill and learning seem to ™.wo; mrai 
have been considered so great that the people consented to 
accept him as thpir lawgiver, though subject to the assent of a 
general convention or assembly of the tribe. The account in 
question is preserved in the MS. II. 3. 18, in the Dublin Uni- 
versity Library. It is that of the compilation of Twelve Books 
of laws for West Munster, by Amargin, son of Amalgaidh, 
son of Maelruan, a native of the IJecies (a district which 
included the modern county of Waterford, together with parts 
of Tipperary), in the time of Fingini, King of Munster, who 
died,, in 694. 

Amargin was a distinguished scholar and poet, and the men 
of West Munster pressed him to go and learn for them the 
Feinechas, or hational law. To this he consented, but on con- 
dition that when he had finished his studies and compiled a 
code of laws, the meh of Munster should assemble in one plain 
and adopt them. Amargin returned in due time with twelve 
books of laws, of his own compilation ; and the men of Mun- 
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i.KCT, n. ster. under their king, at once proceeded to select a plain exten* 
sive enough for their multitudes to assemble in, and convenient 
enough for fish, fowl, water, venison, etc., during their assem- 
blage. This plain they found between the Lake of Killarney 
*• and the Mangerton mountain. The land, however, bein^the 
inheritance of a local chief, named Corrnac^ he refused to grant 
the use of it on any other condition than that of having 
the bo^ of laws ratified there named after himsell and the 
land. To this the assembly were accordingly obliged to assent ; 
and the compilation has ever since been known not only as Cain 
FuithriinS^ that is, the Law oi Fuitlirime^ (that being the name 
of the plain), but by the name of the Cain Chormatc^ or 
Cormac’s Law ; and also by that of the Da Leahhar deag na 
* FuithrirnS^ that is, the Twelve Books FuithrirnS. 

Edward O’Reilly, in his “ Irish Writers”, at the year 696, 
calls this a law tract on the privileges and punishments of persons 
in different ranks in society. I am sorry to be obliged to say 
that I fear O’Reilly had no authority for this very loose descrip- 
tion, as, unfortunately, not a page remains that can be recog- 
nized with certainty as any part of the Twelve Books of 
FuithrimS. 

The Rev. John Lynch (better known as ‘‘ Gratianus Lucius”) 
gives, in his “ Cambrensis Eversus”, a list — unauthorized and 
aefcctivc indeed — of ancient law tracts, among which he 
places the Cain FuithrimS; but he ascribes its compilation to 
the time of Cathaly son of FinginnS^ King of Munster, who 
died in 737. 


Of tlie T.aw5 
or Ordinan- 
ces not 
passed In 
Assembly. 



Before I leave the immediate subject of Legislation, I may 
observe that several rules or laws are to be found in our records, 
which were not passed at any such assemblies as those to which 
I have alluded. These laws or rules are generally quoted in 
connection with the names of the persons by whom they were 
introduced ; and they could only have come into force, of course, 
by having been accepted, whether formally or not is another 
question, by the princes or tribes amongst whom they are re- 
corded to have been put in force. Of this class of law or rule 
I shall just give you one example, interesting chiefly because 
it illustrates the strictness of thought which characterized the 
early ages of Christianity in Erinn. 

Inere is a law tract or rule extant, entitled Cain Domhngigh^ 
or Law of Sunday, but the precise time at which it was pro- 
mulgated is not exactly known; neither was it a law enacted 
by the states of Erinn, nor by any section of them, but simply 
a rule brought over from Rome for the observance of Sunday 
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OS a day totdly free from labour, with certain unavoidable i.kct u. 
exceptions. The prohibitions of this law, and the fines for its 
transgression j woujid in our days be felt exceedingly severe 
For example, “ No out or in-door labour, not eveir sweeping sindT' 
or ckaning up the house; no combing; no sliaving; no clipphur 
the Mir or beard ; no washing the face or hands ; no cuttin.r • no 
se^ng; no churning; no riding on horseback; no fishing; no 
sailing or rowing ; no journe\dng of travellers,— but wlierever a 
man happened to be on Saturday night, there was he to remain til] 

Monday nmrning , etc. This liule was brought over from Rome 

1 C'a^/am, founder of the ancient 

church of mis Cail; (now the island of Iniskecl, near the mouth 

of Don^^l)^^^^'^^ t>arony of Boylagh, and county 

I have not been able to ascertain the precise date of Saint 
Oonalls death, but it must be anterior to the year 594, as 
Dalian Forgaill the poet was killed on this island, in or about 
that year, and buried at Saint Conall’s church, accordimr to the 
that poet’s celebrated Elegy on Saint’Ce^«m 
LiU6, Ihcre is, however, good reason to tliink that the rule 
was not promulgated until more than a century after Saint 
Conalls death. 

There are imperfect copies of this most curious tract pre- 
served in the Leahhar Afar Duna DoighrS (commonly called 
ihoLeahharBreac) in the Royal Irish Academy, and in the 
‘‘ Yellow Book of LecaM', (classed II. 2. 16, in Trinity Colle<re 
Library); and a perfect copy in MS., Egerton, 5280, in the 
British Museum. 

With this short account, or rather with these few observations, Divieion of 
upon the Legislation of ancient Erinn, I pass now from this sub- SomE^v m 
jeetto another, which is, however, very nearly allied to it, that, Eriun"* 
n^oly,_of the System of Classes into which society was ‘ 
divided in those early ages. The contents of the Seanchas M6r 
will, when published, prove abundantly sufficient (as will I am 
sure be at once acknowledged) to substantiate all that I can say 
respectmg the very early civilization which distinguished this 
country of oui-s among the nations of Western Europe. And 
if I could with propriety make use of the materials in the study 
of wHch I have been engaged for the Brehon ’Law Commis- 
I sliould be able to occupy far more space than the whole 
of the present course can extend to in profitable description of 
the state of society which those materials abun^ntly disclose. 

^ inq'^nes must, however, be postponed for , 

the present; and as even that division of the general subicct 
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just alluded to is itself also closely bound up with the laws which 
the labours of the commission are to illustrate, I must take leave 
to content myself, just now, with a very short statement of the 
nature and division of the various classes of which ancient Irish 
society was constituted. Some short description of them is 
essential to our being able to take even tlie most general vl^ of 
the state of society in the early ages of our history ; but, tempt- 
ing as the subject is, I must nevertheless dismiss it here with a 
very few words indeed. 

Rank in society in ancient Eiinn, as in almost every other 
part of the world, depended upon tlic quantity of a man’s pro- 
perty (particularly in land), and the nature of his ownership 
of it. 

It is not very easy to translate into modern language the 
technical terms of the ancient laws of Landlord and Tenant; but 
a very well-mat ui-ed system existed, at a very early period in- 
deed, under which, although there was no such thing as abso- 
lute property in land in any individual, independent of his tribe, 
still, within the tribe, individuals held exclusive property in 
land, and entered into relations with tenants for the use of the 
land, and these again with under-tenants, and so on, much as 
we see it in our own days. Now these relations constitute the 
first test of rank or condition. The Flaith ^ — a word which in 
some sense may be translated the Lord, or Nobleman, — was dis- 
tinguished by being the absolute owner (within his tribe) of 
land for which he paid no rent; so tliat, if a man possessed but 
a single acre in this way, he was a Flaitli. All other persons 
holding land held it eitlier from a Flaiih or from some tenant 
of his ; and the rank and precedence of these persons depended 
upon the amount of their possessions. Tenancy {CeilsitiS) 
again, was of two kinds. One may call the two classes of CSili 
or tenant. Free Gelles and Bond CeileSy for want of better names 
in English. The Bond Cijilc was, however, by no means a 
slave, though he was bound to assist or follow his landlord in 
war-time ; he was merely a tenant, paying a higher rent (in kind) 
than the other. The true distinction was simply this : — the 
Free C<^iU took the land which he stocked himself, and paid for 
it a rent in kind, the value of the occupation or use of the 
land the Bond CdilS took land without stock, and his landlord 
stocked it for him ; so that he paid a greater rent in kind, as he 
paid for the use of the stock as well as the land ; and at the 
end of his term of tenancy (which was generally for seven 
years), he had to give up not only the land, but also stock of the 
same number, kind, ana value as had been originally supplied 
to him, if required. This distinction of tenancies appued 
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w .akc„, 

In distinguishing the classes of society who cnioved Icrral 

honours or privileges we may, of course, pass over that lar^e 

majOT^ty of the people who then as now occupied the honour- 
able liuthumhle position of tenants of vcrf small holdin.^s- 
and equally with them the labouring class, servants and boSd- 
men In so general a view as that to which I must confine my- 
self I shall only speak of those classes already high enough to 
precedenco*^^^ social rank, and to be entitled to a certain fixed 

In a fragment of the Crith Gahhlach,~o{ which I have for r Thou, 
many years possessed a copy,— the scale of rank, bcginiiin<>'^‘''““‘'"- 

Sit I cl^^ses; 

h.n/ti; f jiayingrentin kind for all the 

land they held I hey were distinguished by the quantity of 
property they had ; and were bound to have always at least a 

etc., in order to continue 

cnhtkd to the rank and privileges appointed them by law. 

TlJr,! 1 f 1^0 Aireach was tlic Bo Aireach Feblisa.^i.-ncn,, 
lie had land of seven Cumhal; [a Cumhal was three cows 
and land of seven Cumhal meant land sufficient for the grazing 
of tliree tunes seven, or twenty-one, cows.] He should have a 
sleeping-house and an eating house of certain dimensions, bein-r 
lable to receive visits from strangers and others privileged hy 
aw to be entertained for a certain time. He had a certaiS share 
in the mill of the district; and he had of his own a kiln, a barn, 
etc _ Certain fees also were payable to him for the excrcisd of 
certain legal privileges, such as that of being legal witness to a 
contract, and so on. ° 

The next rank of .Bo Aireach was the Bruighfer; who wasi-s-ric 
distinguished by the extent of his farm, which should consist 
of twenty-one Cumhal; (that is, enough to graze sixty-three 
cows). And, as being what would now be called in Munster a 
Strong fanner , he was to set an example to his neighbours • 
tor It was part of his duty to instruct the people by the arrange’ 
ments of his house and establishment; and a list is given of all 
if- household and farm utensils and conveniences 

which he was bound “ to have always, without borrowing”. He * 

WM also bound by law to have always a stock of certain spe- 
cified provisions, “ to sustain the visit of a king, or bishop, or 
poet, or judge, from the road”. His property is fixed at much 

, 3 B 
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— £J, . higher than the Bo Aireach Fehhsa^ ani his fees are in pro- 
an7clas^T tresp^s upon his, house or stock was punished by 

severe fines, prescribed for every case ; and there is a curious 
list of irregularities, injuries, and offences which might be com- 
mitted by such visitors as those just alluded to, or their attend- 
ants, while sojourning at his house, and which should b^ paid 
for according to a fixed scale of fines or compensation. The 
Bruialifer was already on the way to hereditary nobility; for 
the law required that he should have for wife “ only the 
daughter of an equal, and one who had never been married 
before”. 

The next rank oi Bo Aireach was the Fer Fothla^ or leader 
of Bo Aireach; who was wealthier than the Bruighfery for he 
had a greater quantity of cattle than he could support on his 
own land, and so let them to other persons, who became his 
tenants or vassals (if that be an appropriate word) in return for 
the stock they hired from him. One remarkable privilege 
appears to have been attached to this class of Bo Aireach; 
namely, that although an Aithech or tenant, he became a 
Flaith or noble, from being a tenant, in the progress of his 
grazing, whenever he should have amassed property to the 
amount of double that which marked the lowest order of 
nobility among the Flaith, namely, the Airi Bern, of whom 
I shall presently speak. This Fer Foihla was called an 
An-Flaith, and was in fact a sort of ilch middleman. He was, 
however, only entitled to one-half the amount of compensation 
which a full Flaith might claim, for property injured, or insult ' 
or injury to his person. 

The highest rank of Bo Aireach was the AirS Coisring; one 
who bound (that is, entered into engagements with) the king 
and people on behalf of the particular tribe, name, or family 
to which he belonged, they having consented to grant him the 
leadership and power to speak for them. This Kepresentative 
Bo Aireach was the Air6 FinS, or family chief, who answered 
to the king or chief for the obedience of his tribe to the law. 
But any complete account of the nature of his rank would lead 
me too far into the details of his functions, and the peculiar 
system of law of which they formed a part. 

The same law which defined the different degrees of Ba 
•Aireach, and appointed to each its rank and privileges, pre- 
scribed, too, the punishment of degradation for any breach of :he 
Bo Aireaclis official duties. The list of the misdeeds by which 
this officer bccanae degraded, and the mode by which he was 
permitted to make amends before the people, and so to recover 
his honour, are very interesting, and throw a great ligfet indeed 
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upon the spirit of the tiniGs in wKich. they were prescribed by i-ect. n. 
a national law. iTthk 

According to the same fragment, the order oiFlaith comprised 
Seven Degrees of Nobility. The Aire Disa; the AirSEclitai; 
i]xQ^irS Ard; the Airi Tuisi; the AtW Forgaill; the Tanam' Seven de- 
Righ (or tanist^of the king); and the Righ, (or king). TheS?^ 
Deis was his Estate, and the right to protect his privileges; 
and the privileges of tlie Flaitli were those of the ancient Pro- 
tection of the people of his territory, the exercise of his OfBce 
under the law within the territory, and that of Leader or Tanist 
Leader, in war; and to have Serving Vassals and Free Vassals, 
and 8in Cleitlie (a class of tenants distinguished, and having 
legal rights and responsibilities, as having been upon the land 
for three generations, either as tenants or as squatters, undis- 
turbed). ^ And the nobility of the Flaith was in these Estates 
and Privileges. 

The Airi Desa was so called, as distinguished from the J5oTLi.-Tho 
Aire, because he was paid (duty, rent, value), on account 
of his Deis, and not for his cows (ho), like the other. He had Ten 
Ceils, or tenants ; five free and five hond-CeilSs ; — and from each 
of these he was entitled to fixed annual supplies of food and cattle, 
as rent and tribute. Certain houses and property were pre- 
scribed by law in tlie case of the AirS Desa, as necessary to 
his rank; just as in the different orders of i/u A and 
besides these he should have certain state equipments, (such 
as a riding-steed with a silver bridle) ; and he wore a precious 
stone brooch, worth an uiiga, [about ten shillings]. His wife 
should be “ a lawful wife in first marriage’^ of equal rank with 
himself, and equally richly dressed. But his rank and prece- 
dence among the Flaitli were according to his deeds : according 
to what he had done to deserve honour. The AirS guarded at 
law the rights of tenants among one another, and saw the law 
carried out between them. 

The AirS Echtai was an AirS, or chief, of five men h. 2. -The 
equipped for war; with whom he was in time of peace to 
avenge and punish all insults, and particularly violence by 
murder, done to his tribe. 

The AirS Ard (or High AirS) preceded the AirS Desa. He h. a.-Tiio 
had twenty CSilS; — ten bond, and ten free. His various 
jBessions were greater in proportion. 

The AirS Tuisi (or Leading Ai/rS) took precedence over alD^'* "T!‘*: 
the former, by being of superior race or family. He had ^ 
twenty-seven CSilSs, of whom fifteen were hond-CSilSs. His 
wealth and privileges were proportionately greater ; but what- 
ever the’wedth of an Aire, it was family alone that could give 
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^BOT. n. him this rank. He wore a golden bridle on liis riding-steed, 
.lIkmobd as well as a Sliver one. 

.ft Airi Forgaill was so called because ^^fortgeW tes- 
11 6_Th character of the other Flaiths in court. The 

AiHFor-^ duties and legal privileges of this high functionary woul^mlso 
gain, require, for proper description, a much more detailed exami- 
nation of the laws than I can make here. The Aire Forgaill 

was richer than the preceding orders. He had forty Chiles; 

twenty bond and twenty free. His property in land and stock 
houses large and richly appointed ; and 

ins following powerful. 

randu6^^^ jRigh, (or Tanist of a King,) was next in rank 

He was so called 

because (as the fragment already referred to explains it) 
“ the whole territory” (or people) “ adhere to him without 
opposition”. He had five Sen CleitlU more than the AirS For- 
gaill, and was always attended by ten men. In all the other 
points as to wealth, etc., the Tanaisi Rigli stood far hiLdier than 
the other nobles. 

^Righ, (King). coiucs the Righ (or King) ; but it is not necessary for 

mo to say anything of* him here. 

I have now concluded what I had to say upon the general 
Legislation and Law, and tlie division or distinction 
of Chisses in ancient Erinn. It is to be remembered that I 
introduced the subject only as so inseparably and importantly 
connected with the history of our ancient civilization, that it 
could not be omitted altogether: and I think 1 have said enomdi 
to lead to an expectation from the forthcoming publication ^of 
the Laws of the most conclusive proofs of a civilization long 
denied by our enemies in modern literature, and doubted by 
our own writers. ^ 

speaking of the convocation of Tara,— the Fair or 
® V ’ 1 licld every tliree years,— I had at first 

1023). intended to illustrate the account of it preserved by Keting, by 
reference to a very ancient poem upon a similar assembly, held 
as ancieiitly for the province of Leinster, but which continued 
to be celebrated long after the abandonment of the ancient 
centre of government of all Erinn. I allude to the Fair ofCar- 
(now Wexford), which was revived, a.d. 718, by Dunchadh, 
Ling of Leinster, and last celebrated in a.d. 1023, by Donagh 
1 preserved in the Book of Leinster 

(a Mb. known to have been compiled about the year 1150) 
a great part of a celebrated old poem upon this fair; which I 
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believe to have been contemporary with the last celebration of 
the feast, if not of even a more ancient date. And, on reflec- 
tion, this poem seems to me to bo of so miicli importance to 
the general scope of the present course, that I have preferred to 
reseiye it for the^ conclusion of this lecture, in order that I may 
give it in full. For though the allusion it contains to tlie legis- 
lative action of these assemblies is confined to a single verse, 
there is a vast quantity of important liistorical matter in tlie 
whole of it, to which I shall have frequent occasion to refer. 

The tract in the Book of Leinster is unfortunately not all 
legible; but about a third part of it is legible. It will there- 
fore be more convenient if I precede my reading of the frag- 
ment of it still decipherable, by the account or version of the 
same piece which is preserved in the Book of Ballymote. 

The latter is, literally translated, as follows : 

“ Three men who came from Athens, and one woman ; these 
were the three sons of Dihad, son of Dorcha^ son of Ainclm; 
Dian^ Dubh^ and Dothur^ were their names; and Carmen was 
the name of their mother. 

“The mother, wherever she went, blasted and bliglited 
everything by spells, charms, and incantations ; and it was by 
magical devastation and dishonesty that the men dealt out de- 
struction. 

“ They came into Erinn to bring evil upon the Tvatha I)d 
Danann, by blighting the fertility of the country against them. 

“ The Tuatha J)e Danann were incensed at this ; and they 
sent against them Az, the son of OUamh, on the part of their 
Poets; and Cridenhel on the part of their Satirists; and Lii(/ 
Laehan^ the son of Gaichei\ on the part of* their Druids ; and 
BecuilU on the part of their Witches, to pronounce incantations 
and satires against them; and they never parted from them 
until they forced the three men over the sea, leaving behind 
them their mother Carmen as a pledge that they should never 
again return to Erinn; and they also swore, by the divinities 
which they adored, that they would not return as long as the 
sea flowed around Erinn. 

“Their mother, however, soon died of grief of her hostage- 
ship ; and she requested of the Tuatha De Danann that they 
would institute a fair and games in her honour wherever she 
should be buried, and that the fair and the place should receive 
and retain her name for ever; and hence Carman^ and the 
P air of Carmen. And the Tuatha De Danann observed this 
Fair as long as they occupied Erinn”. 

“Another version is, that old Carman had followed tlie 
seven cows of EochaidliBelbuidhi^lCrngoi Ceanntir^ [Ivin the 
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or Cantire, in Scotland,] which cows had been carried ofF by 
the 0 ?^ Lewa, the son of Mesroeda^ whose mother was Uca^ daughter 
Oaca^ King of Certa^ for she was the wife of Muroeda^ 
1023).] son of Datlio^ King of Leinster; [about the time of the 
Incarnation] . ^ 

“ There were along with Lena, at driving these cows away, 
Sen, the son of Durh; and Locliar the Swift, son of Smirach; 
and Gnnnat, the son of Succat; and Altach, the son of Dalbh; 
and Motlinr, the son Lor gach. 

“ Old Garmdn discovered them at the south side of Datho's 
Dun ; and ho killed J^ena, with his women and the men who 
assisted him to carry oft" tlie cows. And old Garmdn then 
carried away his kinc to Magh Misca [that is, Mescas Plain, 
where Wexford now stands] ; and slie, Mesca, was the daughter 
of the great chieftain Bodhh, of the liill of Finnehaidlt, in the 
mountain Monach, in Scotland ; who had been carried off by 
him (old Garmdn), in a trance; and Mesca died of shame in 
this place ; and her grave was made there, namely, the grave of 
Mesca, daughter of BodJibh. 

“ And the four sons of King Batlio overtook old Garmdn at 
this place, namely, Mes Seda, and Misroeda, Viwd, Mesdeda, and 
Mesdelmon; and old Garmdn fell by tliern there; and they 
made his grave there ; and so he begged of them to institute a 
Fair (or games of commemoration) for liim tlicre, and that the 
fair and the place should bear liis name for ever : and hence 
the Fair of Garmdn, and old Carnuin have their names”. 

“And the people of Leinster observed this fair in tribes 
and families, down to the time of the monarch Catliair Mor; 
[in the second century]. Cathair left the privileges of Garmdn 
but to his own sons and their families, giving precedence to 
the race of his son JRossa F\nlgM, their dependent branches, 
and their exiles, to keep the fair in perpetuity ; namely, the 
Leinstermqn proper, and the Fotharts'; [the present baronies of 
Forth]. 

There were seven days for sport, or racing, there ; and a 
week for considering and proclaiming the privileges and laws 
of the province for the three years to come. 

“ It was on the last day tliat the Leinstermen south of 
Gahhar, [the men of Ossory], held their fair or racing ; and 
hence it was called the steed-contest of the Ossorians. The 
seat of their king was on the right hand of the King of Garmdn 
or Leinster; and the seat of the King of O'FailghS [Offaly], on 
his left; and it was the same case with their wives. 

“ It was on the Kalends of August they assembled at it ; and 
it wa* on the 6th of August they left it; and it was every third 
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year it was held ; and the preparations were going on for two lkct. n. 

years. ■ [Account of 

“ It was five hundred and eighty years since the first Mr 
was held there, to tlie fortieth year of the reign of Octavius 
Aug^tus, in which Christ was born. 

“ The Leinsterrnen were promised abundance of corn and 
milk for holding it, and that no other province should control 
them; and that they should enjoy righteous laws, and comfort 
in every house, and fruit in great abundance, and their har- 
bours, lakes, and rivers teem with water (and fish). And if 
they did not observe it, that failure and early grayness should 
fall upon themselves and their king§ \ 

Then comes the same, but much expanded, in verse, as 
follows : 

“ Listen, O Lagenians of the monuments, 

You host who never opposed justice. 

Until you hear from me, in all directions. 

The etymology of fiir-famcd Carmdn. 

“ Carman^ the hill of a noble fair. 

With a wide-spread unobstructed green 
For the hosts v/lio repaired there to occupy it, 

On which thc}^ contested their noble races. 

‘‘ It is the cemetery of noble, valiant kings, 

The deaiiy-lovcd of admiring liosts ; 

There are many, under tlie meeting mounds, 

Of their everdoved departed ancestors. 

“To mourn for queens and kings. 

To sing forth great valour and great deeds; 

Often did the fair hosts of autumn assemble 
Upon the smooth cheek of’ noble old Carmdn, 

“ Was it a man, pr was it men, of great valour, — 

Or was It a woman of violent jealousy, — 

Tliat gave name, not contemptible, pleasing, 

That gave its true name to lovely Carmdn f • 

“ It was not men, and it was not angry man, 

But a single woman, fierce and vengeful, 

Loud her rustling and her tramp. 

From whom Carmdn received its first name. 

“ Carmin,, the wife of great DihaeVs son. 

The son of Dorclia,, of armies and hospitality, 

Son of AiVicm, of abounding prosperity, 

Who commanded armies in many battles. 

“ No pursuit of profit could they pursue, 

I or ardent love of noble Erinn, 
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For they were at all times supine in the East, 
the fSSoi ^ The sons of Dibad^ and their mother. 

“ At length they westwards took their way, 

1028).! Dian^ and Dubh, and JJothur, 

From delightful Athens in the East, ^ 

By their mother Carmen accompanied. 

‘‘ Th^ worked against the Dayman race, 

These newly-come malignant men. 

Destruction to their lands’ produce : 

It was a dreadful, unjust evil. 

“ Carmin^ by a wonderful series of spells 
Consigned all milk ,and fruit to ruin. 

By the unlawful arts pursued 
By the sons, in their unjust warfare. 

“ Soon the 2\mth-DS-Danaan perceived 

What robbed the land and soil of bloom ; 

And for every evil by them wrought. 

They hurled an equal deed upon them. 

“ Critlienhely — no silly personage, — 

And Lug^ the crooked-eyed son of Caicher^ 

And BecuiU, in every field attacked them, 

And Ai^ the son of Ollamh. 

** Death to ye (said the Dananns)^ we choose not nor desire. 
We seek it not of our free choice ; 

Cheerfully, then, leave us a proper pledge, 

And depart from Erinn, each man of you three. 

These men then from us departed, — 

Their expulsion was achieved by mighty force ; 
Though it was a woman they left as pledge, — 
Carmen^ alive, in her narrow cell. 

“ All their known oaths they gave as security, — 

The sea, the fire, and the fair-faced earth, — 

That they would not come back, in*power or in 
weakness, 

• As long as the sea encircled Erinn. 

“ Carman, who caused death and battles. 

Who once so worked her necromancy. 

Received the fate which she deserved, 

^ Among the oaks of these firm mounds. 

^ “ Hither came to mourn her fate. 

To lament her, and to bemoan. 

The Tuath-De-Danann^ upon the noble plain ; 

And this was the first proper fair of Carmdn. 

“ The mound of Carmdn — ^by whom raised ? 

Ye have not found, ye do not know ; 
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According to our beloved forefathers, 

It was by Breas^ the son of Ealathan. Listen ye ! 

Four score and fair five hundred 

Is what was spent, in truth, of years, 

* From CarmSn of demoniac spells. 

Altogether to the computed time of Jesus. 

“ Two years, thirty, and four hundred. 

From the birth of Christ — no small progress, — 

To CrimliilianrCs reign over lovely Carmdn^ 

To Patrick the great and glorious. 

“ Five kings and thirty, without sorrow, here, 

Of the Leinstermen, before the Faith of Christ, 

Their pride over Erinn had spread. 

From thy sweet-sounding harbour, O Carman! 

“ Five kings that have governed to this. 

Of the champions of* Christianity, 

The competent country of the wounds, 

Down to the upright Dia/rmaid of Diiir^in, 

The Leinstermen continued to hold this fair, 

By their tribes, and by their families, 

From Lahraidh Loingsech — theme of poets — 

To powerful Cathair of red spears. 

Cathair bequeathed Carman 

But to his own great and powerful sons ; 

And as the head of these, in ample wealth, 

The race of Bossa Failghe held it. 

“ The seat of the king of noble Airget-Ros [Ossory]. 

Oji the right hand of the noble king of Carrndn; ^ 
On his left, for every happy enjoyment, 

The seat of the smooth-speared kmg of Cruachan^ (i. e. 

Cruachan ClaenUiy) [Offaly]. . 

“ And behind him the numerous race of Lugaidh; 

LaigsecK oi the large head, son of Concdl; 

And the Fotharta^ rich in jewels; — 

No want of wealth with both these guardians. 

In the Kalends of August^ without fail^ 

They assembled in every third year; 

They arranged seven well-fought races^ 

In the seven days of the week. 

“ Here they proclaimed in flowery wordsy 

The Privileges and Laws of the Province; 

Every rule of over severe lawy 
In every third year they adjusted. 

Com, milk, peace, ease, prosperity. 

Waters full in all abundance. 
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Rigliteous rules, and loyalty to kings, 

With troops to coerce [i. e. to rule over] Erinn, (were 
its rewards). 

“ The hospitality of the Tly-Drofia, 

And the steed- contests of the men of Ossory, 

And tlie clasli of spear handles 

From the entire host, was its termination. 

“ There comes of its not being holden, 

Baldness, cowardice, early grayness, 

With other numerous disasters, 

To the noble Leinstermen. Listen ! 

“ Thougli we had called it Mound, 

It should not be in mockery or in enmity, 

Who, with old crooked Gcwmdn^ her husband, 

Here was buried in far ancient time. 

“ Even thougli [wc admit that] from those it wore named, 
Among the ctyinological writings, 

It wore due, without doubt, and were right, 

O Leinstermen of the monuments. Listen ! 


This line version is from the Book ol’ Ballymote. The 
following is (so far as can be deciphered) a translation of wliat 
IS preserved in tlie still earlier Book of Leinster; 

The Leinstermen held this, the fair, 

Both as tribes and as householders, 

brom Labraidh Jjoingsech ol the shining hosts, 

To the powerful, red-speared Cathair. 

Cuthaiv bequeathed not Cavniun ^ 

But unto his great and mighty sons ; 

At the head of wliom — with varied wealth. 

Arc the I'ace of Rossa — as you sec. 

“ The throne of the King of noble ArgaURos, 

Stood at the right of the powerful King of CarnKw; 

On his left hand, in his hereditary place. 

The throne of the King of the plain- woody GaihhU. 

“ Following these were the great race Lugaidh 
Laighsech^ the son of the powerful Conall; 

And the Fotharts who knew no thirst, 

In no^paucity of splendour behind these. 

“ On the Kalends of A ugust, without fail, 

They repair thither every third year; 

Here they proclaim boldly and loudly 

The privileges of every law, and their restraints. 

‘ To sue, to levy, to controvert debts. 

To abuse steeds in tlieir career 
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Is not allowed here by contending racers ; [nor] 
Elopement, oppression, or arrest. 

“ No man goes into the women’s assembly, 

No women into the assembly of lair clean men ; 

No abduction here is heard of. 

Nor repudiation of husbands nor of wives. 

“ Whoever transgresses the Law of the Kings, 

Which Benen so accurately and permanently wrote, 
Cannot be spared upon family composition, 

But he must die for his transgression. 

“ Here follow its great privileges [?*. e. the splendid sights 
and enjoyments of tlie fair]. 

Trumpets, harps, wide-mouthed liorns; 

Ciisrghs, timpanists, witliout fail ; 

Poets, and groups of agile jugglers.* 

“ Finian Tales, — Finri s careoVy without limit; 

Destruetlons of courts,^’'’’ Cattle-Spoils, Courtships; 
Inscribed tablets, books of ‘ trees’ [c)(j/iams~\ ; 

Satires, and sharp-edged plillipplcs. 

Proverbs, Maxims, royal Precepts; 

And the truthful Instructions Fitlial; 

Occult- poetry, topographical Etymologies; 

The P recepts of Carbre and of Corrnac. 

“ The Feasts, with the important Feast of Teaniar; 

Fairs, with the great Fair of Emania; 

Annals there verified too ; 

And all the divisions into which Erinn was divided. 

“ The history of the Hill of mighty Teainar; 

The knowledge of every Territory in Erinn ; ^ 

The liistory of bands of noblest Women; 

Courts; Enchantments; Conquests. 

This Law of Benen is the fjeahhar na g-Ceart before mentioned — (pub- 
lished by the peltic Society, Dublin, 18t7.) [The Ltabar na g-Ceart (“ Jiook 
of Rights”) contains a great portion of the law which in ancient Erinn settled 
the relations between the several classes of society, and especially the relations 
between the local authorities and the Central and Provincial kings. “It 
gives”, (says the introduction to the edition just referred to, p. vi.), “an ac- 
count of the rights of the inonarchs of all Ireland, and tlie revenues payable to 
them by the principal kings of the several provinces, and of the stipends paid 
by the monarclis to the inferior kings for their services. It also treats of the 
rights of each of the provincial kings, and the revenues payable to them from 
the inferior kings of the districts or tribes subsidiary to them, and of the sti- 
pends paid by the superior to the provincial kings for their services”,— (etc.). 
The admirable edition of this work by the (Tbltic Society was prepared by the 
late J. O’Donovan, with the assistance of Professor O' Curry ; the valuable In- 
troductions were tne w'ork of the late W. E. Hudson, who superintended the 
publication on the part of tlie Council of the Society.] 

See an account of these various classes of “ Historic Talcs”, in the Le,cture$ 
on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irisli*Ilistorg ; pp. ‘241, et seq. 
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“ The noble Testament of Cathair the Great, 

To his sons who excelled all wealthy kings ; 

Every one’s inheritance, as he lawfully inherits, 

That all of them should hear and know. 

“ Pipers, fiddlers, banded-men, 

Bonemcn, and fluteplayers ; 

The host of chattering bird-like flyers ; 

Shoutcrs and loud bellowers. 

“ These all exert themselves to the utmost 
For the impetuous King of the Barrow; 

And the noble king by estimate bestows 
Upon each profession its rightful honour. 

“ The history of Elopements, Conflagrations, musical Concerts ; 
The accurate bynchronisms of noble races ; 

The Succession of their gifted kmgsin B7^egia[i.e, Temar] ; 
Their battles and their hardy valour. (‘®) 

“ Such is the arrangement of the fair, 

By the lively ever happy liost ; — 

May they receive from the Lord, 

A land teeming with choicest fruits. 

“ The saints of Leinster, on a certain day, 

The saints of the alliance without guile. 

Over the court of Carman's bright lake. 

Celebrate mass, genuflexions, and psalms. 

“ They fast in the autumn — it is true — 

At Carmdn y all of them together, 

For the people of Leinster, against a season of scarcity ; 
Against tyranny ; against oppression. 

“ The clergy and laity of Leinster, together, 

Are a compact body of worthy men ; 

God, who knows how well they merit, 

To their noble prayers will listen. 

“ The hospitality of the Vi Drona next; 

And the steed-battle of the Ossorlans ; 

And the clash of the shafts of spears 
From the hosts, then, is the end. 

“ Though we should call it the mound of Mesca^ 

It would not be in idleness nor in enmity ; 

It was old Garmdn — true is the knowledge, — 

That there was buried a long time ago. 

“ Though [we should admit] it was from him it was named, 
Among the hosts who there were placed ; 

That name it deserved and was its due ; — 

O Leinstermen of the tombs, pray listen ! 

(i«5) This verse is evidently misplaced. 


s 
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“ Twenty-one raths of lasting fame [there are], i.kot. n 

In which hosts are laid [there] under ground; [Aicomt of 

A. psalm-singing cemetery of high renown [there is] connS*”' 

- . the side of beloved noble Carman. 

“ Seven mounds without touching each other, 

For the oft lamenting of the dead : 

Seven plains, sacred, without a house, 

For the sports of joyous Carmdn were reserved. 

“ Three markets were held within its borders ; 

A market for food ; a market for live cattle ; [and] 

The great market of the foreign Greeks, 

In which are gold end noble clothes. 

The slope of the steeds j the slope of the cooking j 
The slope of the assembly of embroidering women. 

No man ol* the happy host 
Receives adulation, receives rejiroach. 

“ There comes of not celebrating this feast 
Baldness, cowardice, early gray ness ; 

A king without wisdom, without wealth. 

Without hospitality, without truthfulness. 

“ Hitherto they have been powerful and warlike. 

The numerous hosts of Lahhraidlis house ; 

Every host which is not aggressive is like a deer ; 

It is dared, but dares no one. 

“ May I be welcomed by the saintly Host of Heaven, 

And by tlie beautiful, all-perfect God ; 

The King of graceful Hosts may I reach, — 

To all our prayers He will listen ! — Listen !” 

It would be out of place to enter into any criticism on these 
singularly interesting accounts of the Fair of Carman., or even 
to point out (as I should wish to do) the particular importance 
and value of a vast number of allusions made in the poems. I 
have only translated them here for the sake of the light they 
throw on what was called the Fair of Tara; and because they 
show the nature of these Assemblies, and how the grave busr- ' 
ness of legislation was performed on appointed days, in the 
midst of others set apart for pleasure or reserved for mercantile 
pursuits. 
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LECTURE III. 

[Dullvercd 2ud June, ] 


(III.) Education, and Literature. Of Education in Erinn in the early 
ages. Schools of the Pl/eadh^ or Poets. Account of some of the more 
distinguished men of learning in the early ages in Erinn. Of the Iliatofians 
of the Tuatha De Danann, Of the Historians and Poets of the Milesians 
Of the ancient Genealogical Poem by Finn^ father of Comohar Ahhradh- 
Ruadh, (Monarch, b.c. 6.). Oi A dhna^ chief Poet ol Fonr.ohar MacNeHna, 
Of a very ancient Gaedhelic Grammar. Of literary offices connected with 
the Courts of the early monarcha. State of learning in tiic time of Con- 
cobar MacNessa. Of the “Pot of Avarice” of the FihadJi. List of eminent 
men of learning (continued). Poems of King Oiholl Oluini. Poems of King 
Art “ the Solitary”. Foundation of a University by Cormac MacAirt, in 
the third century. Of the Hook of O’Duvcgan. Of the literary education 
of Finn Mac Cnmhaill. Of Torna Elrjcas ; and of learning temp. NialL Of 
the presence of King Core at Tara, at the time of the revision of the Sean- 
chas Mor, Of the Succession of the Kings of Munster. 

After having dwelt so long on the Laws and Institutions of 
Ancient Erinn, and on the Classes who were qualified to take 
part in enacting them, as well by right of social as of intellectual 
rank, it is now time to give some short account of the Literary 
Institutions, or other sources of Literary Instruction, at which 
those who drew their social position not from the possession of 
land or wealth, but from intellectual acquirements alone, learned 
to become qualified to sit in the courts of kings and nobles, and 
to take part in the national deliberations. 

It is much to be lamented that of distinct references to the 
character and extent of literary Education in this country, in 
remote times, but few comparatively have come down to us. 
As far, however, as we can collect from these few references, it 
would appear that, down to the introduction of Christianity, in 
the year of our Lord 432, the instruction of youth was entirely 
in the hands of two classes of men: the Fileadhy or Poets; and 
the Druids ; but it very often happened that these two cha- 
racters were united in the same person. 

Of the Druids I shall have to give some account on another 
occasion, in a future Lecture. 

Some of our old glossarists explain the name Druid by 
^“doctus”, learned; and Fili, a poet, by philo'\ “ amator”, a 
lover of learning.^*^^ But Cormac MacCullinan, in his Glossary 

07) ^ Note 2 (p. 2), and Appendix No. L (p. 461), to Lectures on the MS, 
Materials of Ancient Irish History. 
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(one of the most reliable authorities we possess, and one of the i hl 
earliest), derives the word Fili from Fi, poison, or venom, and 
Li, brightness, or beauty; meaning that tlic poet’s satire was 
venomous, and his praise briglit or beautiful. 

The^Poet (and the Druid), according to Seanclian, when of 
attached to the court of a king or chief, had his pupils about 
him, and taught and lectured them wherever he found it con- 
venient, often within doors, but often in the open air; and 
when he travelled through the territory, or from one territory 
to another, his ipupils accompanied him, still receiving his in- 
structions. ^ When, however, they exceeded the number which 
he was entitled by law to have accommodated as his own com- 
pany at a respectable liouse, the excess were almost always 
freely entertained by the neighbours in the locality. The chief 
poet appears to liave been always accompanied by a number of 
assistants of various degrees, who had not yet arrived at the 
highest rank in their profession. Of these, with their several 
attainments, I gave some account in a former Lecture.^^^^ 

riic Druid, in his simple character, docs not appear to have TheDruiaa. 
been ambulatory, but stationary. He is not recognized in any 
of our existing ancient laws as entitled to any privileges or 
immunities such as tlie Poets, and Brehons or Judges, enjoyed ; 
blithe had his place at court, and ranked with a particular de- 
gree of the nobility in the Teach Midhchnarta, or Banqueting 
Hall, of Tara ; and, like the Poet, lie appears to have been ac- 
customed to instruct his pupils in tlie open air as well as wi- 
thin doors. As the general subject of what is known concer- 
ning the Druids, however, will be treated of in a subsequent 
Lecture, I shall pass it over here, and confine myself for the 
piesent to the consideration of the means and extent of general 
Education in tlie country, in the earlier ages of our history, so 
far as the facts recorded in our various historical writings will 
enable me to deal with the subject. 

It would be futile, at this distance of time, and considering 
the destruction and dispersion that for ages have befallen our most* diVtln- 
ancient Books, to attempt to find or to give any close and de- 
tailed account of the exact state of Education in this country 
before the beginning of the Christian era, or, indeed, I might 
say, before the establishment of Christianity in it, in the fifth 
century. Almost all that can be done here is to recount a short 
list of the most eminent of those whose names have come down 
to us as distinguished in the several sciences of Law, of Poetry, 

See Lect. xi. of the Leclures on the MS, Materials of Ancient Irish 
IFtoiy, (p. 239, ei seq.), 

VOL. I. 
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(if indeed the Gaedhclic Filedheacht b to be translated by this 
insufficient name^'®^), and History. And in giving such account 
of these learned men as the materials we yet possess may allow, 

I shall in. fact have furnished the most reliable sketch of our 
early civilization ; because almost all of them are recorded as so 
distinguislTed in consc(|uence of their having been themselves 
the teachers of those who came after them, while they are also 
examples of the cultivation of the respective ages in which they 

. . 1-1 

The earliest period at which I can begin to note any details 

of authorship and learning, so as to carry down the chain wdth 
some connection, is not ‘more remote^ than the reign of the 
great monarch Ugfihu: ]\f6i\ who tlourished (according to the 
Annals of the Four Masters) some six hundred years before the 
Christian era. There are, however, some records existing of 
the celebrity of many learned men, even before that distant age. 

The following list of some of'tlic persons who were believed 
to have preserved the ancient history of Erinn, is found in the 
Book of Ballymote, a manuscript volume compiled, indeed, as 
has been already stated, so lately as in a.d. 131)1, but from va- 
rious very ancient Irisli manuscripts now lost for ever. ^ This 
list is not chronologically arranged, but 1 have thrown it into 
chronological order, as far as lliave been able to identify the 
persons whose names arc set down in it. TLhe list is confined 
to the Tuatha DS Danann and Milesian colonists, and preserves 
no names of the Flrbolgs, Neinedlans, and Partholanians, who, 
according to our old writings, preceded them. It is a rather 
meagre yet an Important catalogue, and looks like the skeleton 
of one of the early histories of Erinn, commenced by some old 
author, but never finished. Indeed, in a notice at the end of 
the list, but which was intended to be placed at the head of the 
list of Milesian writers, the author says: “ These are the his- 
torians of the Gaedhlls, who formed the Historical Books, in 
Histories and in Annals”. 

The tract begins by stating that “ ancient men preserved 
history from the beginning of the world” ; and then follow the 
Irish Historians ‘thus : . • 

Daghdg the great King of the Tuatha Di Danann, about the 
year of the world 3304. The Mor Rigan, or great Queen, his 
wife. Etan the Poetess, daughter to Diancecht, the Tuath DS 
Danann Physician, df the same period. Coirpr6, the Poet, son 
of the Poetess Etan. Senbec the grandson of Ebric, of the same 

0») See Note 2 (p. 2), and Appendix, No. T. (p. 461), to the former course of 
Lectures, already refened to. 
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period. Ouma (tlie in\^ntor of the alphabet called OghamV 
son of JLlathan, son of Delbaeth, of the same period. 

Those were tho Historians of the Tuatha Di Danann; and 
after these come, (of the Milesians) : A mergin, one of the Mile- 
si^ Brothers, and their Poet, Judge, and Diuid, a.m. t)00 
RotghnS Itosgadach” , or “the Glossarlst”, who invented tho 
alphabet called the Wheel Ogham, and who was the son of 
Ugaine Mor, Monarch of Erinn, a.m. 4600. 

The Books of Lecain and Ballymotc contain a short piece, in 
measured prose, ascribed to this tioiqlme liosgadach, son of Kin^^ 
UgamS m answer to his brother Mai, on tlic peregrinations ol’ 
his Milesian pcestors, from their departure from E'<ry|,t to tlicir 
arrival in Ermn, with the names of their chiefs and feaders. The 
language and construction of this piece bear, as fxr as I am able 
to judge, evidences of a very remote antiquity; and it was, I 
have no doubt, preserved in tho ancient chronicle of Teamar, 
as well as in the Book of TJrorn Sneaclita. 

We Imvo seen in a former Lecture'™* that the Monarch Zrt5/i- 
raidhLoingseach, the great-grandson of Ugaine Alur, (and Mon- 
arch, of Ermn, about A.M. 4077,) was in his boyhood placed 
under the special tuition ol'the Poet Ferceirtn/; an'd tlic Harper 
Lraijttne; and that these tutors so siiccessfidly conduct'd his 
education as to cna,blc him while .still a mere youth, unknown, 
and 0 ; fugitive, to wm honour at a foreign court, and even to rise 
there rapidly to distinguished military command. 

"To Teturn to the List in the Book of Ballymote ; it proceeds 
FerceirtnS to name Morann the son of ALaen, tlie cele- 
brated Judge, about the year of our Lord 14; Neva, the Druid 
Md Lawgiver, son of Morann; Oathbadh, tho royal Druid arid 
Phimsophcr of Ulster, about the year of our Loi'd 40 ; Ooncohar 
(or Conor) AlacNessa, King of Ulstcrr, at the same period; Fer- 
cdrtnS,Kmg Conor’s chief Poet; Ferceirtni, tho chief Poet to 
Luroi MacDairb,^ King of West Munster, at the same period • 
Athairn4 the Satirist of Ulster, and his school, of about the same 
period ; Bricrinn the Satirist, son of Cairbre, of Ulster, at the 
same period; Amargin the son of Eosolacli, “tho smith”, of 
Ulster, about the same peridd; Cr{tin4 tho Poet, [whose precise 
time I have not Ascertained] ; Sencha, the son of AUill, chief 
Judge of Ulster, in Conor MacNessa’s time; Duhhdachonn the 
Koyal Satinst ; Munnu the learned ; Beatjuich the grandson of 
Buiredach; Luigech the Poet, and Fuatach the Poet “ of the true 

places I have not ascertained ; Cor- 
*nae MacAirt, who was Monarch of Erinn in a.d. 266 ; Fithal 

"d IrisK Uptory ; Leet. XII., 
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“ the true and wise, of heroic words”, Kin^ Cormac’s chief 
Finn-Ua-Baiscne^ or Fin7i MacCumhaill, Cormac’s con- 
of the Mile, temporary ; Neva the son of Fmcholl^ of Stdh Fernin (in the 
•laiiso preset comity of Tipperary), whose time I have not ascer- 
tainea ; Morann the son of Cairhre^ the stooped ; Bre^l the 
farmer of hundreds of cows; EMne the daughter oiFman^ 
gaeth^ whose time I have not ascertained ; Cairhri Liffeacliair^ 
Monarch of Erinn (son to King Cormac), a.d. 284; Tuan the 
son of Cairell^ who compiled the History of Erinn from the 
Deluge, about the year of our Lord 430 ; Duhhthach the son 
of Lugar^ of Leinster, the chief Poet and Historian of Tara, 
and the first who received the Christian faith from Saint Patrick, 
at Tara, about the year 432 ; tlie Committee of Nine who drew 
up the Seanchas Mor^ or Great Body of the Laws of Erinn, of 
whom the Monarch Laogliaire and Saint Patrick were the chiefs, 
about the year 441 ; Saints Colum CilU and Finnia, of Magh 
BiU^ after Patrick ; Dalian JJa Forgaill the Royal Poet and 
Great Scholar of Erinn, who wrote the celebrated Elegy on 
Saint Colurn CilU^ in the year 592 ; Finntan the son oi Bochray 
after him ; ‘‘and various Sages, Poets, and Druids, beside these”, 
adds the writer of the tract. He then goes on to name Colman 
the son of Comgellann^ one of the Dalriada of Scotland, who 
arranged the misunderstanding between the Monarch of Erinn, 
Aedh son oi Ainmiri^ and the King of Scotland, Aedlian son of 
Gahran^ at the great meeting at Drom Ceat, in the year 590 ; 
Cen7ifaeladh the learned, about the year G40; Secmchan' son of 
Cairh'e^ the Royal Poet, about the year 670 ; Cormac MacCul- 
ImaUy who compiled Cormac’s Glossary, about the year 900 ; etc. 

‘ The extent of the List in the Book of Bally mote is very con- 
siderable ; and notwitlistanding all that may be said as to the 
remoteness and improbability of that part of it which refers to 
the Tuatlia D6 Danann^ it presents an important record of a 
number of persons, stretching over a period of a thousand years, 
whose names come down to comparatively late times as persons 
who had by the means of prose or verse contributed to the 
preservation or perpetuation of the history and antiquities of 
their country. • 

Beside this List, I may mention that there is another List of 
men, (and some women), eminent as judges and expounders of 
the Law in Ireland, anterior to the coming of Saint Patrick ; 
but as this List will appear in the publication of the Brehon Law 
; Commission, I shall omit it here. 

Proceeding from that part of the List in’ the Book of Bal^- 
mote, which brings us down to the commencement of the 
. Christian era, we shall find a greater abundance of detail in 
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othtt authorities; and among the earlier authors of this period, ‘'r. ul 

we find one of the most distinguished on the throne of Erinn. ’ 

According to the Annals of the Four Masters, Concohar w 'Un.co. 
Ahradh-ruadh [Conor “of the red eye-brows”] was Monarch of 
Erinn^in the year of the world 5193, that is, six years before . 

the Incarnation, according to the chronology followed by tlie 
Annalists. _ Conor was the son of Finn (also a poet and philo- 
sopher), King of Leinster, who at this very remote period rvrote Ai.cient kc. 
a genealogical poem on his own ancestors, the Kings of Leinster, 
from his grandfather the Monarch Nuadlia Necht up to Adam, 
d.his poem is a most curious and impoTtant piece of ancient 
history and genealogy. The only copy of it that ever I have nwA ""*' 
seen or heard of, is preserved in the llodlcinn Library in Ox- 
ford (Rawlinson, 502), a manuscript compiled about the year 
1100, and written in tlie most splendid angular Irish hand 
that I have ever seen. There arc many other ancient poems in 
this volume that I have never seen elsewhere, and by writers 
guite strange and new to me, whose time I have not yet been 
able to fix. 

Immediately^ after the time of Concohar A bradh-ruadh, that Of AfUina^ 

IS, about the time of, and immediately after, the Incarnation, 
flourished J c//ma, a native of Connacht, wlio was chief Poet 
of Ulster, and attached to the court of the celebrated King 
Conor Mac Nessa, at Emania. Adhna was succeeded by his 
son who maintained and won the extraordinary literary 

contest for his father’s chair, against the learned Ferceirtni^ 
which contest is still extant, and known as the Dialogue of tlie 
Two Sages, (or Professors), a Tract which has been often irten- 
tioned in my former course of Lectures/^ 

I have already discussed the genuineness of the poem on the ♦ 
Monarch Ollamh Fodlila^ ascribed in the Pook of* Leinster to 
this FerceirtnS; but tliis is not all that is known of his literary 
works, as will be presently seen. 

There is extant, in the Books of Bally mote and Lecain, as Ancient 
well as others, an ancient tract on the Grammar of the Gaedhelic ul'amlnl!.'- 
Language; comparing It, to some extent, with the Hebrew and 
Greek Languages ; but more particularly and copiously with Him Far- 
the Latin. This Tract is divided into Four Books. 'TniTrlL, 

authorship of the FirstBook (first in point of composition, though Kn?, 
last in the present arrangement), is ascribed to Fmius Farsaidh 
[Femus “ the Antiipiarian”], the ancestor of Milesius, and, ac- 
cording to the very early Milesian traditions, the first person 
that founded the Great School on the Plain of Shenar, where an 

See Lectures on the ^fS. MateriaU of Ancient Irish History ^ p. 383 , (etc,). 
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attempt was made*to collect and teach scientifically the various 
Languages, after the Confusion at the Tower of Babel. The 
second book, in point of composition, but the third in the pre- 
sent arrangement, is ascribed to A'^nergin^ the son of Milesius, 
Poet and Judge of the Milesian Colony; who, it is stated, com- 
posed it at the Tochar of Inhher Mor^ (which is the place now 
called Arklow). The third book, in point of composition, 
but second in the present arrangement, is ascribed to the above 
Ferceirtne^ in the lollowing Avords: 

“ The place of writing this Book was Emania; the time was 
the time of Conor MacNessa; the author was Ferceut'iii the 
Poet; and tlie cause of composing it Avas to bring the ignorant 
and barbarous to true knoAvIedge”. 

The Iburth book, in point of composition, but the fir^t in 
the present arrangement, is the well-known book of Cenn- 
faeladh the Learned, (of whom more hereafter), who died in the 
year 678. 

It is quite true that not one of these four parts of this curious 
grammatical tract can noAv be found in its primitive simplicity 
of composition. This tract, as it noAV stands, was evidently 
compiled in the ninth century, when the writings of Isidore, 
Priscian, and Donatus, became soTamlliar in the Irish Schools; 
and the object of tlie writer appears to have been to extend tlic 
comparison of the (jrammar of tlie (raedhellc Language wltli 
that of the Latin, wliich it Avould seem had been already touched 
upon by CennfaeladJi about tlie year 650. 

This grammatical tract bears, I tliink, internal evidence of 
its having liecn Aviitten in its present shape either by the cele- 
brated Cormac MacCulllnan, King and Archbishop of Cashel, 
or by some one of the noble school to which he belonged, to- 
wards the close of the ninth century. ■ 

This tract is too important to be treated of casually, while 
speaking on other subjects ; and I cannot help remarking it as 
a singular circumstance, that none of the numerous Irish Gram- 
mar Avriters of the last tAvo centuries even refers to its existence, 
much less to having made any Use of it* Indeed I believe I 
Avould not be in error if I should say that there are not three 
Irish Grammar writers, or rather compilers, now living, wfio 
ever read it, or even ever heard of it ; nor is there now, perhaps, 
any one man living Avho could individually make it accessible 
to the student by reducing it to proper order, though tfeere are 
scholars capable of accomplishing the tjisk conjointly"; yet 
until this is done, and Cormac s and other Glossarieir|)uWisnedj^ 
it is, I think, premature to talk of a complete grammar of the 
Irish Language. ^ 
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* There is no doubt that from a very early period of our his- 
tory, it was the pride of the chief Monarch of* Erinn not only 
to maintain at his own court, but also to encourage at those of* 
the ir^rovincial Kings and other great local Lords, Poets, His- 
torians, and Lawyers, as well as Druids and Musicians; and if 
this v^rc the proper place for doing so, I could sliow tlie exist- 
ence of a succession of these officers, from an antiquity long 
before the time of the Incarnation down to that period when 
Criomthan Nia Nair was Monarch of Erinn, and Conor Mac- 
Nessa King of Ulster. An early recorded instance of the ex- 
istence of such officers is to be found in a very ancient tract, 
called the Battle of Ros-na-Righ^ a battle fouglit between tliis 
Monarch of Erinn and Conor King of Ulster; in which it is 
stated that EochaicUi the Learned, Diarmaid the Poet, and 
Fergus^ the Novelist, or Romance writer, of the King, were 
killed in that battle, by Conall Cearnach. 

At this time, that is, in Conor’s reign, so far had the taste for 
learning^ of all kinds, but poetry, music, and druidism in parti- 
cular, seized on the national mind, that it is recorded that more 
than a thii’d of the men of Erinn had then given themselves up 
to the cultivation and haicliing of these seductive sciences ; and 
by being admitted into the ranks of* the Fiieadh and OllarnliSy 
(whose educational organizatioil was explained in a f*ormer Lec- 
ture), they were enabled to gain legal privileges which secured 
them the enjoyment of sustenance and rank, at the expense 
of the unlearned portion of the community. The producing 
classes soon began to feel the weight of supporting, in unpro- 
ductive pursuits, so large a section of the population ; and the 
complamts against them speedily became loud and tlireatening, 
throughout the East, South, and West of Erinn. The profes- 
sional chief Poets, therefore, called a meeting of their body to 
take measures for their own safety, and to consider whether 
they should not even take rcf*uge in banishment, passing into 
Scotland until the storm should have abated. When, however, 
the learned as well as powerful King Conor MacNessa heard of 
their distress, he, with the consent of his people, dnvited them 
into Ulster ; and here, it is recorded, the legion of learned men 
and scholars were hospitably entertained for the space of seven 
year§, 

On ‘ two Subsequent occasions the poets received again the 
protec^n and hospitality of* the old Ultoniang in their more 
limited territory of Uladh or Ulidia; namely, once in the time 
of Fiachni^soxi of Baectan^ King of Ulidia, who was slain in the 
year 622; and again in the time of his successor, Maelcobha, 
who was slain in the year 646; but the greatest danger that 
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. over threatened them arose in the reign of the Monarch -4 
son of AixtmirS^ son of Sedna^ who reigned over Erinn frpin 
A.D. 568 to 594. And though it is anticipating a little the 
chronological order, it may be as well to mention here this in- 
stance, in connection with those just alluded to, as an illustra- 
tion of the consequences of the ancient system of encourage- 
ment to learning, even when education had already become so 
generally difluscd througliout the island, 
of avLIoI^’^ I'^ileadh, or poets, it would appear, became 

uadh. J^i’<^uhlesome and importunate than ever. A singular cus- 

tom is recorded to have prevailed among their profession from 
a very early period. They were in the habit of travelling 
through the country, as I have already mentioned, in groups;^ or 
companies, of thirty, composed of teacliers and puj^ils, under a 
single chief or master. In these progresses, when they catne 
to a house, the first man of them that entered began to chant 
the first verse of a poem ; the last man of the party responded 
to him ; and so the whole poem was sung, each taking a part, in 
that order. Now eacli company of Poets had a silver pot, which 
was called Loire bainntS^ literally the Pot of Avarice; every pot 
having nine chains of bronze attached to it by golden hooks ; 
and it was suspended from tlie points of the spears of nine of 
the company, which were thmst tlirougli the links at the other 
ends of the chains. 1 lie reason — (according to the account of this 
custom preserved in the Leahhar Mot Dima Doighre^ called the, ' 
Leahhar Breac, [R.I.A.])_that the pot was called the “ Pot of 
, • ♦.Ayarice , was, because it was into it that whatever of gold or 
silver they received was put; and whilst the poem was being 
chanted, the best nine musicians in the company played music 
around the pot.^ * This custom was, no doubt, very picturesque 
but the actors in it were capable of showing themselves in two 
different characters, according to the result of their application* 

If their Pot of Avarice received the approbation of the ma,n of 
the house, in gold or silver, a laudatory poem was written jbr 
him ; but if it did not he was satirized in the most virulent terms 
that a copious and highly expressive language could supply. 

Now, so confident always were the Poets in the innuence 
which their satirical powers had over the actions of the peojde 
of all classes, that, in the year of our Lord 590, a comply of 
them waited on the Monarch A (or Hugh) son of AinrhirS^ 
and threatened to satirize him if he did not give them ' 

Croi itself, — the Royal Brooch,— which from the remote^ 
descended from Monarch to Monarch of Erinn, aiid whioli'®^ / 
recorded^ to have been worn as the chief distinctive emhl ejt^ of ^ 
the iegititnate sovereign. Aedh (Htugh), however, had notcwily , * 

. ■' ... ■ ^ 
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the moral courage to refuse so audacious a demand, but in his ut. 
indignation he even ordered the banishment of the whole pro- 
fession out of the country ; and, in compliance with this order, 
they collected in great numbers into Ulidia, once more, where 
they again received a temporary asylum. 

In the proper order of time, we shall have to return again to 
this King Aedh, in reference to the General Revision which 
took place, in his time, of the Laws concerning Education and 
the Profession of Learning. 

Having so far adduced what I trust will be found satisfactory Listofemi. 
evidence of the cultivation of the native Language and Liter- klrnhlgcon- 
athre of Erinn centuries before the introduction of Christianity, 

I jproceed to name a few of tlie prominent Scholars, lay and 
ecclesiastical, from Ferceirtni^ and those already mentioned, 
down through the second, third, and fourth centuries; in short, 
to the arrival of Saint Patrick, in the fifth; and to continue the 
list of the more eminent lay and ecclesiastical writers, in the 
Gaedhelic Language, from that period down to the eleventh 
century. 

In the list of writers of Ancient Irish History, in the Book 
of Ballymote, we find the Poet and Satirist Athairne and his 
school or pupils about the middle of the first century; suc- 
ceeded by his son Fergus, and lus pupils, who must have con- 
,tinued their teaching down to and into the second century. 

We find from the ancient tract called BaiU an Scdil, de- 
scribed in a former Lecture, that Conn of the Hundred Bat- 
tles, (who began his reign a.d. 123), had always in his company 
ttoee Poets. Those mentioned in that tract were named Ethan, 

Corh, and Cesarn; and we have it from other authorities, that 
Eochaidh, the Righ Eigeas or Royal Poet, was also attached to 
his court. 

Oilioll Olxdm, King of Munster (who flourished from a.d. 186 Poems of 
^ to ^34), w^ the autlior of several poems, three of which are 
^preserved in the Book of Leinster. The first appears to have 
been addressed to the chiefs of his own family or race, imme- 
diately before the Battle of Ceann Ahrat, (or Feahhrat,) which 
toofc place near CUl Finan (but in the county of Cork), and 
in Wmch he defeated his stepson MacCon; the second, on the 
death of his seven sons, in the Battle of Magh Mucroimhi (in 
the.,county of Galway), fought in the year 195 ; and the third 
Wte^ddre^ed to his grandson Fiacha Miiillethan, whose mother 
at giving him birth, and whose father, Eoghan M6v, 
ewst son of the old king, was slain in the above battle. There 
on the 3fS* Materials of Ancient Irish History, p, SSt?! (etc.). 
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:.can b6 no doubt of the great antiquity of these pieces; and 
scarcely any, in my opinion, of their authenticity. It is true 
that some Christian allusions enter into the third poem; but I 
am disposed to believe that tlicse were introduced at a much 
later but still remote time, though for what special purpose can- 
not be now divined. But it would be impossible, consi^ently 
With the plan of those Lectures, to enter into any minute cri- 
tical investigation upon such a subject; and 1 am forced to 
content myself for tlie present, witli the expression of the opi- 
nion at which 1 have arrived as to the authenticity or antiquSy 
^ tracts of* wliicli 1 have to speak. To proceed; 

r “ the Solitary”, son and successor to Conn 

^ ^ Battles, and who, with his nephews the seven 

sons (if fell in tlie Battle of Magh MaicroimM^ just men- 

tioned, was the author of a poem on the place of his own sepul- 
ture {Ireoit, now Trevit, in Meath). A .very ancient copy of 

^ preserved in LeMar 7 ia 4 t- 

UidM a manuscript compiled before the year 1106. 

The Monarch Cormacy the son of A^'^t tlie Solitary, occupied 
the throne of Erinii from the year 227 to the year 2(58; ,and 
enough has been said in several former Lectures to prove that 
our national literature attained to the liighcst degree of culti- 
vation duiin.ff his illustrious reign, which covers so great a por- 
tion or the third century. It may be interesting, however, ta 
introduce here a single c.Ktract respecting tliis king, because it 
contains an instance of the very early organization of Educa- 
tion, and Its division into several departments; in fact, an early 
instance of a species of University, founded by Cormac at Tara, 
the scat of the inonarchy. I quote from O’Elaherty’s Oqyaia 
(ilelys translation, vol. ii., page 289): . 

“ Cqrmac exceeded all his predecessors in magnificence, 
munilicencc, wisdom, and learning, as alsa in military achieve- 
ments. His palace was most superbly adorned and richly, 
lurnished, and his numerous family proclaim his majesty and 
munificence; the books he published, and the schools he en-* ■ 
dowed at Temor bear unquestionable testimony of his learning;* 
there were three schools instituted, in the first the most emi- 
nent professors of the art of war were engaged, in the second 
history was taught, and in the third jurisprudence was prpfepsed. 
ihero IS a poem consisting of 183 distichs of these three uni- 
versities, of the grandeur of Temor in the- reign oi Cormac, 
and of his encomiums and exploits ; this poeni is compiled in 
ODuvegan’s book, fol. 175, wliich begins thus: ' 

. “ yeamhair na ripgh rath Chormaks .=* ' - ‘ 

^ r“ feiaor of tlie Kings is Cormac’s royal seat” ] ...i 
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^ This poem is, I should observe, of great authority/ The lkct. m. 
Book of O’Duvegan was that compiled by the celebrated scho- The Book of 
lar Seaan M6r O'Buhhagan^ Ollamli of IJi MainS (or O’Kelly ’s 
country), in Qonnacht, who died in the year 1372. This book 
is now in the enlightened keeping of Lord Ashburnham, and is, 
accordingly, inaccessible to the historical student. 

Contemporary with Cormac was the celebrated Finn Mac Larrary 
Cumhaill, the poet and warrior. Finn, according to an ancient 
poem in my possession, was educated for the poetic profession, 
and studied under Cetliern the son of Fintan; but having 
taken moje freedom with one of the daugliters of the Monarch 
Conn, at Tara, than her father approved of, the young bard was 
obliged to fly the court and to abandon lii^ gentle profession for 
the more rough and dangerousonc of arms. Finn lived to the 
year 283, when he was slain, at a vfery advanced age. I gave 
in a former Lecture a very full list and description of the pieces 
of poetry that aro ascribed to him in*our old books.^'-^^^ 

Finn was succeeded, at least in his literary profession, by his 
sons Oisin and Fergus, and by his cousin CailU; from the com- 
positions of all of whom quotations are made iu the ancient 
topographical tract called the iJirmseanchas. 

That the fourth century was not more deficient in native or learning 
scholars we have undoubted authority.^ The celebrated Niall 
“of the Nine Hostagos” was born in the second half of this 
century. He succeeded his lather in the monarchy in the year 
379, and was slain on the bank of the river Loire, in France, 
in the year 405, by his old enemy and competitor for the throne 
o{ Ihxinn, Fochaidh the son of Ceinselac/i, a princ6 of 
Leinster. Niall .was fostered and educated in the ancient dis- 
trict of Z/i* Torna (In which is situated the well-known “Abbey 
O’Dorney”, in the modern county of Kerry), by Torna Eigeas 
(or Torna, “ the learned poet”), from whom this district derives 
the name which it bears even to this day. Torna Eigeas fills 
very high jflace among the learned poets of ancient Erlnn. 

Of Torna'^ reputed compositions, I am acquainted with five 
short pieces, two of which are of undoubted antiquity ; but the 
three others, though still of an old date, must nevertheless have 
undergone great modification in style, if ever they wei’e written 
by so early an author. 

The first of the two really ancient poems to which I refer, is 
one consisting of thirteen stanzas, or fifty-two lines, composed by 
Toma alternately with hiB son, oh the untimely death of the 

S eat King Niall, as already described. The son opens the 
in the following lines : 

(61^) ^ M S. Materials of Ancient Irish History, pp. 301 ; 305 \ 
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LBOT. in. “ When we used to go to the assembly 

with the son of Muighmheadhoin, 

As yellow as sinning Sobairch^^’’^ was the hair 
Upon the head of the son of Cairenf‘^'‘ 

loTtux is pleased with the similitude; and answers: ^ 

“ My worthy son, so well hast thou spoken, 

A Cunial [three cows] to it is meet to bo given 
In honour of that liair which thou hast compared 
With the [golden] top of the SobaircM'. 

Torna then describes the King’s eyebrows, his eyelashes, and 
eyes; comparing them in colour with certain berries of the 
woods. The son rej^lies by describing his cheeks, comparing 
them^ to the opening’ blossoms of certain trees. Torna next 
describes his pearly teeth and red lips, his countenance like the 
moon, like, the sun, like a glowing lire. The son then compares 
the lamentation of the people of Erinn, for Niall, with the 
moaning of the wind over a desert isLand ; and says that now, 
when he is gone, the Saxons, the Albans, and the Gaedhils 
will roam uncontrolled in all directions. Torna says that the 
screaming Saxons, and parties of the Lombards “ from Latium”,- 
will now seek to oppress the Gaedhils and the Piets. The son 
then bears witness to the bravery of NiaWs sons; Eoghan, 
Lwghaire, Enna,Fiachce-, Conall,md Cairprl And Torna finally 
winds up by bearing testimony to the happiness which he him- 
self, and all men enjoyed, when they went to the Assembly of 
Tara with King Niall. 

There is one point in this poem which would, appear to bear 
something against its authenticity, namely, the introduetion of 
the Lombards into it, at a time in which it is supposed, though 
not clearly established, I believe, that they had not received 
that name. And wUh this, which in my mind is not however 
an exception, there is nothing in this curious poem to deduct 
from it a single year of the remote antiquity to which it is 
referred, namely, the year of our Lord 405, or twenty-seven » ’ 
years before the arrival of Saint Patrick. 

This poem is to be found in the Library of T.C.D. fin Ae 
“ Yellow Book of jbreatw”, H. 2. 1 6.). 

The next poem in point of antiquity, which I find ascribed 
to Torna Eigeas, is one which I shall reserve until I come to 
speak presently of the .death of the Monarch JJathi^ who suc- 
ceeded Niall, and who was slain in the year 428. 

Of the other three poems asfcribed to Toma, two of them, if 

The mother of >V*a«. 
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genuine, should date farther back than NialV^ death, and one i-ect. in. 
after. The first of these poems consists of thirteen stanzas, or rof Toma 
fifty-two lines, bcgiiyiing : Eigeat.} 

“ Receive my precept, O noble Niall”.^*^^ 

The poet then proclaims his love and affection for his two 
royal pupils, Niall^ the future Monarch of Erlnn, and Core, 
the future King of Munster ; and says that each possesses half 
his heart. The learned tutor then addresses himself particu- 
larly to Niall, and in good and forcible language lays down for ^ 
him a set of philosophical Instructions or rules for the govern- 
ment of his kingdom, as well as for his own government. 

The oldest version I know of this poem is that in a vellum 
manuscript in T.C.D. (H. 4. 22) ; one not older than the fif- 
teenth century. The poem, however, is much older than that 
century; but certainly in its present style and diction, not 
within some hundreds of years of Tbrwa’s time. Indeed I am 
inclined to look upon it rather as an imitation, on a very small 
scale, and in quite an inferior style, of Fotlia-na~Can6in6'^ 
inaugural poem of Instructions, written for his pupil Aedh 
Oirdnidhi^ on his elevation to the Monarchy of Erinn, in the 
year 793. 

The second of these three poems, in order of date, is one of 
fifty-six stanzas, in which Torna relates, that on one occasion 
it came to the cars of his pupil Niall that his other pupil Core^ 

King of Cashel, had boasted of his intention to put forth his right 
to the monarchy, and his determination to enforce that right 
by force of arms. He proceeds; As soon as King Niall^had 
heard of his foster-brother’s designs, he raised an army at Tara, 
and vowed that he would march into Munster, and reduce him 
to more becoming obedience. When Core received this account, 
he immediately marshalled four battalions of brave warriors, 
at Cashel, determined to meet his great opponent on the borders 
of his province, and to prevent his entering it, with , all his 
might. Torna relates that when he found matters come to this 
point, he presented himself to the King of Cashel, and^begged 
of him, for the love and duty he bpre and owed to him, Torna, 
as his foster-father and tutor, to stay his march, and allow him 
to repair to Tara to heal the wounded pride of Niall^ and dis- 
suade him from carrying his intended invasion of Munster into 
effect. This request was granted ; and Torna repaired to Tara 
on his mission of peace, where he ascribed Core's ambitious 
declarations to his more youthful inexperience, and to a boastful 
or braggart disposition in his race. To these unwarranted and 

original : — ** 5^15 mo a 
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orp V.’ reproachful words against 

^ ^ Cashel ; and having consulted the wishes of his 
Vl! unanimously decided to undertake the expedi- 

war,i n of nine battalions, marched^ for- 

ward until they arrived at Lothra, in Ormond (in the present 

T'PP^jnry), where Mali pitched his campf from 
which he pillaged and ravaged all the territory of OrmS^d and 
Ely, around him. Here Torna, who still continued with Mall 
was sent by £mn, the Monarch’s brother, and the actual hltr 
of the expedition to Pore, calling upon him to come in and 

coiTrv mWhed. further into the 

S L- "Uthing daunted, at the 

head of his troops, at hearnan EiU, (now called the Devil’s 
Bit), where he delivered his message to him, and urged him to 
agree to it, which he found liimsclf compelled to do 
..the I.«d of five l.„„a„d 

Malls camp, where he was joyfully received, and peace and 

XmedT ^«twecn them; after whmh. Core 

1 hostages in the hands of Mall, 

and receiving from him a present of “ one thousand horses, five 

c»4 driS/ho"7”’ »<■!;»“. “<1 fifty 

m Jf? Ireland; and the 

more so, because about the year 1604, it gave rise to the curb 
ous and valuable tract so well known by the title of the “ Con- 
tention of the Bards , a scries of historico-controversial poems 
which sprang out of a poem written by Tady MacBruodv one 
of the Ia^,i?notthe last, of the hereditary p^orandS^^^^^ 
of the OBrien^and the other Dalcassian families ofTliomond 
In this piece MacBruody severely criticises Toma's poem • 
admitting ite genuineness; but charging the author, who was 
of Ulster extraction, with partiality for Mall, and the northern, 
or Eremoman races. IV^cBruody was learnedly answered” bv 
wyatefA 0 Clengh, of Donegal, and several other northern 
wholars; but as I have given a pretty fair description of this 
controversy in a former Lccturc,<»») I shall not follow it far- 

the gonuineness of Toma'n 
S,oT’*l ^ c® two hundred years been 

madethe subject of criticism and dohbt, . I shall translate here 
the first stanza, for the purpose of identification*; and the two 

The poem commences as follows: 

See Lteturu on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History, p. HJ’, 
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“ A^meeting of battle between Core and 

Whether at hand, or whether far distant ; 

Fierce the tr^p over every shore, 

Of Niall^ the son of Edcha MidglimlieadhoinP^^^ 

The two concluding verses rua as follows : 

“ j^d is my condition, how, at last. 

All my relatives have passed away, 

In bitter grief for Core and NialL; 

Receiving neither gifts nor spoils. 

“ The Assembly of the worlds men, at the end, 

Upon the summit of Mount Sion, 

Rendering an account to all-just Christ, — 

. May I be brought to that great Assembly”.^^^ 

Now there is nothing in the whole of this certainly very old 

poem, — making allowance for the present corrupt copies, 

which could be deemed inconsistent with its being the genuine 
composition of Torna Eigeas, excepting these two concluding 
stanzas; the first of which makes tlie poet alive after the year 
438, in which year Core, King of Cashel, is said to have attended 
the great Feast of Tara, to give his assent to the Seanchas M6r^ 
six years after the arrival of Saint Patrick ; and the last stanza 
of all, which speaks the language of mature Christianity. 

. It is riot easy to believe that Torna, who was the foster- 
father and tutor N kill, who was slain in the year 405, and of 

Core, who lived down to the year 438, at least, could have sur- * 
vived his two pupils; but if we could believe that he survived 
Core, the diffiGulty of his having been a Christian would be 
obviated. 

The learned O’Flaherty, in his Ogygia, at the reign 
of the Nine Hostages, denies the possibility of Torna having at Tara, on 
been alive at the coming of Saint Patrick, in 432, or of Core ofotlhe^OT- 
Cashel being alive in 438, to give bis assent to the Seanchas 'lo 
Mdr. . After describing the present poem, he disposes, as he 
thinks, of its authenticity, in the following words ; 

“ But to return to the poem. I am of opinion that Core, 

W original caSa mip Cope ip IUaII, 

A ‘bfoguf n6 A il-ei'on\ciAii ; 

^ A ^ixeAeAix CA|\ 5 a 6 

tliAll niAc OAdAe maigineA'6oin”. 

“ rtxtiAg mo x>’Ait-p i^A •6e6^'6, 

CAtvgA mo 1t]XAobA ceitie6ib ; 

. CtHliAi-6 dui^c If n^ibb f 6m dnAi-b 

b-f AgAim A§ t>A 6A'oAi't. "" 

'OAb fif n-*oomAir» f6 '6e6i'6 
Af tViublAc Sldibe S'16111, 

* " -65 cAbAifu cifc -oo Cbf^fc dAiii, 

boAftAf mifi Y m6f -bAiV*. 
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LECT> ii« :who, as he [Tornd] declares, was very youn^ in school, and in 
[Of the pre- his. youth a contemporary with iVza/Z in the kingdom, was much 
^r^attwa, older, as he was cousin to the father-in-law of Niall; and I 
Aj).4ds.j convinced he died before fhe commencement of NiaWs 

reign, because King CrimtJiann, the successor of Niall, had 
substituted Conall Eachluaith in the government of Munster, 
after the decease of Core, as Dr. Keting assures us in his account 
of the reign of Crimthann, extracted from Cormac O’Culennan, 
Bishop and King of Munster, Avho was exceedingly well informed 
in the antiquities of his country. 

“ Wherefore their mistake appears the more manifest in 
Colgan, who insinuates that Core was coeval with Saint Patrick, 
in the year of Christ 438 ; whereas Aengns, the grandson of 
Core, was the first King of Munster, according to the account 
of all our antiquaries, who, by the means of Saint Patrick, em- 
braced the Christian religion. 

“ Whether Torna was the autlior of that poem, or in what age 
he flourished, and whether he was a Christian, are matters with 
which I am not acquainted ; this only I shall beg leave to incul- 
cate, that'it has been a practice among the ancients to publish 
their works under the names of others, that their assertions might 
gain the greater weight and authority, as Cicero declares, de 
Senectute, — I shall also insinuate that Toma lived after Dathi, 
the successor of Niall, if that poem concerning the sepulchre 
' of the Kings of Criiachan bo ascribed to him, which I am very 
confident is of a later date”i^^‘^ 

It will have been seen that O’Flalierty in these passages endea- 
vours to show that this poem could not be genuine, because, in 
the first instance. Core, the King of Munster who is mentioned 
in it as contemporary with the Monarch Niall, must have been 
much older than him, and died long before him ; and he gives 
as the grounds of this opinion, a passage in Keting, in which it 
is stated that the Monarch Crimthann, the grand-nephew of Core, 
and who died in the year 378, had given, the government of 
Munster to Conall Eaehluaith of the Dalcassian race, after the 
death of Core, and consequently long before the death of King 
Niall, which took place in the year 405. 

O’Flaherty is right in his calculations here, as far as Keting 
may be correct ; for Keting states that theLthrone of Cashel, or 
Munster, having become vacant in the Monarch Crimthann^a 
reign, the latter appointed to it his own foster-son Conall Each- 
luaith, of the Dalcassian race ; that the nobles of the Eugenian 
or South Munster race felt displeased at this, alleging that thej 
had of their own line a most eligible person to elect as their 
c«0 Ogygia, vol. ii. p. 340; Hely’s (very inaccurate) translation. 
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King, and one who had a prior right to the succession, namely, lkct. m. 
Core, son of Lugaidh; that the monarch referred the question [ooiiTp'™-' 
to the learned men of Munster; and that they decided that Sr” Jra™, 
Core should succeed to the government of the province, in the * J 
first instance, with reversion, on his death, to Conall Eachluaith, 
or_ if he should not be living then, to his next heir ; and that 
this decision was acted upon, that Core assumed the government 
(but his years are not given), and that on his death Conall Each- 
laaith succeeded. 

Such is the account given in all the copies of Kcting that I 
am acquainted with, and some of these are as old as the author's 
time ; (tliough we have never seen his autograpli, so as to be able 
to state positively that tliesd arc his words") 

dhe statement, however, is not correct; since it is well known 
that Conall Eachluaith never was King of Munster, and it is 
inde(;d more than probabU; that he died before Core. 

01 the oldest authorities for the succession of the Kings of The Sucoes- 
Munster with which I am acquainted, the first is 
C Eithhagains poem, who died in the year I37il ; in which lie uuustci. 
sets forth the names and the length of the reign of each of the 
Kings of Cashel, or Munster, from Eoghan M6r, who was slain 
in the Battle of Magh Eena, in the year 153, down to Domhnall 
M6r O'Brien, the last of the Kings of Munster, who died in 
the year 1194. The poet docs not give the years of Eoghan'a 
reign, 'out begins his computation lyith his son, Oilioll Olicim, 
who reigned sixty years, and died in the year 234, of extreme 
old age. The reigns then counted arc as follows : , 

Cormae Cas, forty years; Fiacha Muillelhan, forty years; 

Mogh Corb, twenty years; Oilioll Flann Mdr, twenty years; 

Oilioll Flann Beg, thirty years ; Eochaidh, fifteen years ; Core 
(the subject of our discussion), thirty yeare. 

Now, if to the year 234, in which Oilioll Oluiin died, we add 
the seven succeeding reigns, including that of Core, they brino' 
us down to the year 429, or three years before the coming of 
Saint Patrick, in the year 432, and nine years before the reputed 
compilation of the Seanchas. M6r, at which he is said to have 
been present. 

After Seaan O'Duhhagain, the next authority is the Book of 
Ballymote, compiled k the year 1391, at folio. 38 of which is 
found this same list of reigns, in prose, and agreeing exactly 
With the poern, except in the matter of one year; for the poem 
makes the reign of Eochaidh, Core's immediate predecessor, 
btteen years, while the prose makes it sixteen, thus brinaing 
Lore s death down to the year 430. ° 

My third authority is-BubhaltacJi Jifac Firhisigh, who com* 
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^“ealogical Book in the year 1650. At page 
gfceW"- this hst IS to be found, agreeing exactly with 

*.74*80*™’ original list was also preserved in 

the ancien Book of Leinster; but the earlier part of it is now 

manuscript ^ important articles from that yaluable 

174, in which 

mioU Olmm began to govern, down to the death of Core, in 
^ ^ ^ of O’FIaherty’s assertions, 

fnm ^ T passap in Keting :— that Core died be- 

the Crmt/iann, which happened in 

1 J^achluaith, of the Dalcassian 

race, whose name is not found in any of the three copies, suc“ 
ceeded Core before that year; and, therefore, that dre could 

SnSjfe" >“ •». *. 

O’Flaherty argues also that Core could not have given his 
^sent to the Seanehas M6r, because he could not haS been a 
grandson, Aengus the son oiNatfraech, who 
succeeded in 422, was the first .Cliristian King of Munster 
having been baptized by Saint Patrick in person^ Now, tMs Ts 
for It IS very clear that the six years 
which intervened between Saint Patrick’s coining and the yeS 
assi^ed to the compilation of the Seanchas Mr, were qmte 
insufficient for the conversion of the Irish people and thei? 

f’ *’^oi?fore, quite possible^ if not posi- 
’"*10 attended the Great Feast of 
lara, on that occ^ion, were still unbelievers; and there is 
every reason to believe_ that the Monarch Laeghairi himself, 
who convened the meeting, and professed himself a Christian, 
did so more m obedience to the growing moral influence and 
populanty of Saint Patrick, than to the dictates of conscience 
or^y vivid appreciation of the Gospel. ’ 

reilTrT Lecture, that the compilation or 

eyision of the laws of the land had been entrusted, by the 
Kings and Nobles who attended at this great assembW, at 

tw’ TP I ^in®- f® *1® composed of three Kmigs, 

tMee Bishops, and three Poets, or lay Philosophers; and t£t 

iaspW the^ Monarch, Core 

^ngs and Nobles; Saint Patack, himself, Saint Bsnsn (or 

CaiWi, to represent the 
Christian Church; and the Poets Dubhthach, Ros, Ld Ferqm, 
to represent the lay hterary professions. Now, it is very * 
doubtful, as I have already saii that Laeghairi himself was^ 
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true believer at tliis time, or Indeed at any time. His son and i-kct. m. 
subsequent successor, Lugaidh, certainly was not. It is also [of the pre- 
quite certain, according to the Tripartite Life of Saint Patrick, c^reVtTara, 
that Dairiy the King of Ulster, one of the Committee of Nine, 
was nqt a Christian at the time, nor for nineteen years after, till 
the year in which Armagh was founded ; though he had, indeed, 
some time previously, given Saint Patrick the site of a church, 
in the same neighbourhood. It is certain that the Poet Duhh- 
thach had been converted previously to the meeting; and there 
is good reason to believe that the Poet Bos also had been con- 
verted previously ; but there is no reason whatever to believe 
that the third Poet, Fergus^ had become a believer at the time. 

Having now shown that some members, at least, of the Com- 
mittee of Nine, were still pagans at the time of its constitution, 

I have, I trust, satisfactorily removed the second of O’Flaherty’s 
reasons why Core the King of Cashel could not have been one 
of them, namely, that he could not have been converted at the 
time. And this altogether passing over the possibility of Core 
having become a Christian (which he is recorded to have done, 
in one ancient account of the Seanchas Mdr)y as many others 
had done, in Erinn, before Saint Patrick’s coming. If the Sea^i- 
chas M6r was compiled at all, at the time and under the cir- 
cumstances laid down by all our ancient authorities without a 
single dissenting word, whoever was the King of Munster pre- 
sent must have been a pagan, since the baptism, but certainly 
not the conversion, by Saint Patrick, of Aengus King of that 
province, did not take place (supposing his grandfather Core 
to have died in 430), until the year 442, or four years after the 
universally acknowledged date of the compilation. 

Next it is argued that Core could not have lived so late as the 
year 438, because his nephew, the Monarch Crimthann (son to 
Dairi Cearba, his younger brother), was cut off in the prime of 
life, in the year^ 366. This argument, however, falls to the 
ground at once, if we place any reliance on the Chronology of 
O' Dubhagain's and the list in the Book of Ballymote; 

in both of which the death of Oilioll Flann Beg^ the grandfather 
of Co;rCy is brought down to the year 384 ; and surely there is 
nothing wonderful or incredible in the fact that a man should 
live fifty-four years after his grandfather’s death (that number 
being the diflterence between the years 384 and 438, in which 
the Seanchas M6r was compiled) ; neither is there anything 
unreasonable in the belief that the grandson’s tutor might, by 
possibility, survive his pupil say by a single year, and have 
l^ed to lament his death and that of his other and older pupil, 
the Monarch Nmlly who was cut off prematurely in the year 405. 

5 B 
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It is a curious coincidence, too, that ri engus^ the grandson of 
eence^of^*^^’ according to the Annals of the Four Masters, killed 

Core at Tara, at thc Battle of Cell Osnadh, near Leith ghlinn (in the present 
A.D. 438.] county of Carlow), In the year 488, just fifty-eight years after 
his grandfather Core, supposing him to have died in 43() ; and 
still, Aengus^ as I have said, was hilled in battle. 

Having thus satisfactorily, 1 hope, though tediously, I fear, 
demonstrated the perfect possibility of Core King of Cashel 
having been present at thc compilation of the Seanchas Mor, 
it only remains for me, now, to dispose of the discrepancy of 
eight years, between thc time of that compilation and Core’s 
death, as found in the authorities already quoted. On this part 
of the argument I need, I think, say but little, having already 
shown, in one of my early Lectures, how, in the lapse of cen- 
turies, chronology, which requires so much accuracy in its 
transmission, (and particularly with regard to mere numbers), 
was so very liable to irregularity and error; error arising both 
from the obscurity of old manuscripts, the carelessness or un- 
avoidable mistakes of translators, and the probably inaccurate 
calculation of broken years, not to say anything of the use, 
from time to time, of dllKn*ent systems of computation. 

, It is,^ therefore, not a matter of suspicion, but a matter of 

admiration, that in a scries of events, commencing in the year 
234, and handed down, by manual transcription, to thc year 
1391, these accounts should, in one particular instance (or in- 
deed in many), dlfier to thc extent of some eight or nine years 
from the date of one or more other events transmitted through 
a medium equally liable to slight inaccuracy of this kind. 

This, I find, has been a much longer and more unreasonable 
digression than I had at all intended ; but as the subject has been 
discussed adversely by O’Flaherty, in his Ogijgia, by the Rev. 
Dr. Lanigan, in his Ecclesiastical History^ and by Dr. Petrie, 
in his valuable Essay on the Antiquities of the Hill of Tara^ as 
well as by others ; and as it will come under a more thorough 
examination in the forthcoming publication of the Brehon Law 
Commission ; I have been tempted to throw together some of the 
more important of those facts which my own considerable reading 
and many years’ attention to the subject have enabled me to 
collect ; in order that such as have studied, or may hereafter 
devote attention to, this important event in our history, may see 
and know that there is a great deal more to be said on it than 
has been thought of in modern times. 
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LECTURE IV. 

Itli Ju:.o, 18^7.] 

(I If.) Education, and Literature; (continued). Oi Laidcenn the Poet. 

1 opular belief in the power of a Poet’s Satire. Of Finnc/utomh, Poet of 
King JJat/ii. I orna Fu/eas' Poem on /iollu/ na Ritjh. Of the Poets of the 
Court of King Laeghtirv, (temp. St. Patrick). Oiuids of King Laeghair^. 

(K the cultivation ot the ( raedhelic language in the early ages of the ( diurch 
in Lrinn. Of the early Gacdhelic writers after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity Bishop d laccj etc. Tiie Kccle.siastical Schools of the early period 
not exclusively ecclesiastical. Of secular National Schools in tlic early 
Christian ages in Lrinn. Of the Feis of Drota Ceat (a.d 500) ; — revi.sioii 
tliere of the National system of Education. Of the Chief Poet /)a/lan For- 
gaill. Of Laws concerning the Profession of Teaching. Of the nature of 
the lay instruction in the early Christian Schools. Origin of “ Sizars”, or 
“1 oor Scholars”. Story of St. Adumnan and King FinnachUt. Early Edu- 
cation of St. Colum Ci/Uf. Students’ Hut Encampments. Of the foreign 
students at Armagli; (temp. Bede.) Of Secular Education in Ancient 
Lrinn. i)( Finntam the Poet, and Cuthal the son of King Ragallach, (a.d. 

(Ho). Of the qualification of a Ff r-Leighln, or Head Master of a Public* 

School. Of the Professors in a Ihihlic Scliool or College. List of early 
I'.cclesiastics distinguislied as Men of Letter.s. Of the I’oet Seanc/um Torpeiat 
(a.d. (>()()), Story of Seanchan and King Ctuaircf, Legendary account of 
^eimchan's recovery of the heroic Tale of tlie Tain IJo Chuai/gne. 

In giving an account of tlic succession of learned men by 
whom our ancient Literature and History were preserved^ and 
carried down, and in whom avo luwe exam 23 les ol* the education 
of our people in ancient times, I had reached the reign of Niall 
“ ot the Nine Hostages”, (at the end of the fourth century), 
before the digression whicli I Avas obliged to make in order to 
clear up an embarrassing dllliculty as to the appearance of King 
Core at Tara in Saint Patricks time, 1 had just spoken of the 
celebrated scholar of that age, Torna Eiejeas, 

Contemporary Avith Torna Avas the Bono^]3airced^ oiLauiccun 

a distinguished poet and scholar who Avas also attached to the 
court of the Monarch Eiall at Tara, but Avhosc private resi- 
dence was at Rath Recci^ (a place noAv called liathbeggan, near 
Dunbe^ne, in the county of Meath). 

Oi Laidcenn we have at least one anecdote. Among other 
hostage-prisoners Niall had at his court Eochaidh, the son and 
hostage of Enna Ceinnselaigh^ King of Leinster. This young 
prince after some time became unhappy at his condition, and at 
last took an opportunity to escape from Tara, and fly to the south, 
to his own country. He had run as far as Laidcenn^ residence 
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(at Rattboggan), when feeling exhausted he entered the house 
and requested refreshment ; but it was refused him. Eochaidh 
was accordingly obliged to proceed on his way towards home ; 
but he soon returned with a band of followers to the poet’s house 
to punish him for his inhospitable conduct ; and he burned down 
the house and slew in it Laidcenn's only son. The poet, we 
are told, for a full year after that continued to satirise the men 
of Leinster ; and, (according to the belief of the time), by his 
satires to bring fatalities upon them, “so that neither corn, grass, 
nor foliage could grow for them, during the whole year”, 
lief subject of' this strange belief in the power of a poet 

poe^Ts sauro great Interest to investigate. But its investi- 

oe ssa ro could Only bc Satisfactorily made by a minute compari- 

son and examination of all the instances recorded of it in our 
numerous records and talcs. And in the present course of Lec- 
tures such an inquiry would bc manifestly out of place. 

The reign of Niall came to an end in tlie year 405 ; and he 
was succeeded by his cousin the celebrated warrior-king Dathi^ 
who was hilled, after a reign of twenty-three ycai’s, at the foot of 
SLomT’p ,et ^ flash of lightning. Dathi is recorded to have been 

ot King accompanied on this his last continental expedition by his Poet 
jjathi. Fincliaomli; of whose compositions there arc three short pieces 
quoted in the prose account of this expedition described in a 
forrner Lecture, as well as three or four short extempore pieces, 
ascribed to Dathi himself. DatJits body, it is recorded, was 
brought home by his faithful officers Dungalach, Flanngas, 
Tornaltach, and Tuathal; and buried at Rdig-na-Righ^ (“ the 
Cemetery of the Kings”), at the ancient Palace of Cruachan^ in 
Connacht, (near the present town of Carrick-on-Shannon), under 
the Coirthe Dearg, or “ Red Stone”, as mentioned in the Lec- 
ture just alluded to. 

Pomn Interment of Dathi, the Poet Torna 

/ieiig na Eigeas, already mentioned, who appears to have lived to a great 
age, happened, we are told, to be present at the Great Fair of 
Cruachan (which was held at the Cemetery) , at a time when some 
doubts were entertained as to whether King DatM^ body had 
been buried there at all ; and the people requested the learned 
poet to discover for them, “ through the magic of his poetic art”, 
(as they said,) whether such was the fact or not. Upon this 
Torna pointed out the Monarch’s grave, beneath the Coirthe 
Dcavg^ (or Red Rock), in the Cemetery ; and at the same time he 
addressed the following poem, of ten stanzas, to the Old Palace 
and Cemetery, in which he enumerates a few of the more remark- 

See Lect. xili ; Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish Histofu, 
p. 284, et seq. 
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able personages who had been previously buried there ; from 
which poem it would appear that the Hill of Cruaclian (which 
at first was called Druim na n-druadhj or the “ Hill of the 
Druids”), must have been a pagan cemetery long before the 
building of the first Koyal Palace there by the Monarch Eoch- 
aidh fkidlechS^^ 

This poem never having been published (except a spurious 
and defective version by Dermod O’Conor in his inaccurate 
translation of Doctor Kctlng’s History of Ireland^ in the year 
1721), I may venture to give here the following literal trans- 
lation from the best copy of it now extant. It is found in the 
ancient Leahliar na li- Uidhri^ in the Royal Irish Academy. It 
will be remembered that the verses are addi'cssed to the Palace 
and Cemetery of Criiaclian: 

“ There lies under thee the King of the men of Inis Fail, 
IJaihi the son of Fiachi^a the triumphant, 

O Cruachan, which doth this conceal 
From foreigners and from the Gaedhils! 

“ There lies under tliee Dungalach the vehement. 

Who brought the king home over the trackless sea ; 
There lie bcneatli thee, too, with similar renown, 
Tiiathal, Flarmgris, and TornaltoLcli. 

“ The three fair sons of Eochaidh Feidleach 

Lie within thy mound, in thy pleasant mound ; 

And Eocha Airemh, lying low, 

Who was killed by Mael M6r, 

“ Eocho Feidhleach the kingly is . 

In it ; and Deirhrin the beautiful ; 

And Clothra, no reproachful liict ; 

And Medbh; and Muiresg. 

“ FAre, and Fodhla, and Banbha , — 

Three young women, beautiful, admirable, — 

Though it was not here they lived, [lit, spent their 
wealth] 

Yet it is Cruaclian that [now] conceals them. 

“ MacCuill; MacGreinS, of bright career; 

MacCecht, whose grave is not less famed; 

In the Rath of Cruachain they are concealed. 

Not a few does the single flag conceal ! 

“ Lahraidh Loingsech, no niggardly king; 

Midir, of the Tuatha De Danann race ; 

The Palace of Cruachan was erected by Eochaidh for his daughter, the 
celebrated Medhbh, or Meave, whom he had set up as Queen of Olnegmacht, as 
the province now c^Ied Connacht was then named, about fifty years before 
the Incarnation. 
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Cohlitliach Gael Breagh^ of dubious fame, 

The ambitious, lies under thee. 

“ Side by side reclines that king 

And EqcIio FeidlecJi in his beauty ; 

And Eoclio Aweinh is there too, 

In the north side, O Cruacha I 

‘‘ The saint, upon his house being demolished, 

Said unto him mysteriously, 

That his grave [or liis monument] here 
Should not be illustrious, O Cruacha ! 

“ There are fifty mounds around Cruaeharis hill, 

Upon the grassy sloping plain ; 

There are, of men and women. 

Fifty buried in each mound”. 

After what I have already said on the probability of Tomas 
surviving his pupil Co7x , — wlio must have been alive after 4;i0, 
at least, — there is no reason to think, as O’Flaherty does, that 
he did not survive King Dathi^ who died in 428, nor that ho 
had embraced the faitli before writing this poem. 

There is another very ancient poem on other interments at 
Cruachan (among which are mentioned those of several ancient 
poets of Connacht), preserved in the same old book, and 
ascribed to the Poet Dorbau^ of whose time I am ignorant. It 
is published, witli a translation, among otlier curious pieces in 
Dr. Petrie’s Essay on the Round Toioers of Ireland, 

We now pass from the reign of Niall, which terminated in 
the year 405, and oi' Da, ihi, his successor, which ended in the 
year 428, to that of Laeghaire^ who succeeded Dathi^ and in 
the fourth year of whose reign, that is, in 432, Saint Patrick 
arrived from Koine, upon his mission to convert our pagan an- 
cestors to the Christian faith. 

fhe Coun’Sf Patrick found the country teeming with men distin- 

LaeghaiH.ixt guislicd for tlicir acquirements in the native language and lite* 
ofirra"^' rature, if not in other languages; philosophers, poets, druids, 
trick. judges, etc. ^ On his first appearance at Tara, he found the poet 
Duhhthach installed there as the Monarch’s chief Poet; and we 
have seen already that Ros and Fergus were also distinguished 
poets and scholars, learned in the laws and history of the coun- 
try, as well as Dubhthach. We have also seen that LaeghairS 
h!'thot?me Druids, who contended with Saint Patrick; and it ap- 

ofiaeghair^, pcars that he had entrusted the education of his two daughters 
(A.j>. 4^0.) druids Mael and Coplait, even at such a distance from his 

court at Tara as his Palace of Cruachain, (in the present county 
of Roscommon). Froni all our ancient records we have abun- 
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dant reason to believe that these as well as all the other druids, 
with whom the country abounded at this time, were men learned 
in the literature and poetry of the country as well as in druld- 
Isin ; and we have reason tp believe that their druidic system was 
a more refined and a more philosophic one than that of their 
neighbours the Britons and Gauls. So, as these men as well as 
the poets were all active teachers to all comers, it is not to be 
wondered at that Saint Patrick found before him on his arrival 
many men among the people of Erinn of cultivated mind, sharp- 
ened by study, capable of appreciating new ideas, and thus 
quick to recognize the sublime truths of Divine revelation in 
preference to tlie unsatisfiictoiy mysteries and secret ceremonies 
of their ancient mythology, however venerable it had become 
in their eyes. 

My object in dwelling so long on the learning and cultiva- 
tion of the period of our history before the coming of Saint 
Patrick, is, to show upon authority that we were, even at that 
remote period, a nation not entirely without a native literature 
and a national cultivation, sufiic/ient to sustain a system of so- 
ciety, and an internal political government so enlightened that, 
as our history pi\)ves, Christianity did not seek to subvert but 
rather endeavoured to unite with it; a system, moreover, which 
had sufficient vitality to remain in full lorcc tlirough all the vi- 
cissitudes of the country, even till many ages after the intrusion 
of the Anglo-Normans, in the twellUi century, — who themselves 
indeed found it so just and comprehensive that they adopted it 
in preference to the laws of the countries from which they came. 

Having said so much on this important subject, let me now, 
with as much brevity as possible, adduce some prools that 
although Erinn ado})ted a new creed, wliose preachers intro- 
duced a literature new perhaps, as well as splendid, and one 
which was cultivated with a tervour not often exc(‘eded, still 
her own ancient language was not abandoned or negh'cted but 
rather even cherished and cultivated with more ardour, if 
possible, than ever. For it is certain that the ancient language 
and literature continued to be taught in all the scliools and col- 
leges, both lay and ecclesiastical; and that there never was a 
priest or bishop educated in Erinn, from Saint Patrick’s time 
down to the year 1600, who had not deeply studied the 
Gaedhelic literature and history, as part of his college course. 
And thus it is that so many of the most learned and wise eccle- 
siastics who have adorned the Catholic Church of Erinn, and 
taught in its seminaries, have left us more memorials of their 
piety and wisdom in their native language, than even in the 
Latin itself; though the Latin tongue had in other countries 
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LilL SO generally usurped the literature of the Christian world for 
many ages, and though our native clergy were educated in that 
language also, as many historical facts might be quoted to prove. 

llie introduction of Christianity, and with it of the classical 
languages, did not supersede the cultivation of the Gaedlielic 
then, but on the contrary it appears to have encourag^ and’ 
F, this can be very clearly proved by the 

laet that several if not all our most eminent classical scholars 
and divines were also the greatest Gaedlielic scholars of wliom 
we have any reliable account. From the long array of brio-ht 
names among these venerable men I shall mention a few? of 
Ea,„ oaed '^^^^f ^'^igs some pieces more or less numerous still remain. 

hrst distinguished writer in the native tongue,— after the 
aae. t,.o.„. three poets and scholars, Dabhlliach, Bos, ani Fero us, who 

[in- Gllffacfed on tllO Spannh/is 1TT.-IPI 


trocinctimi ixos, and Fergus, wlio 

0f0h™.i„n. were engaged on theySmne/ws J/dr,— was Fiacc, Bisliop of 
joleiulite fin the Queens r •.J' , 


ity. 


SleibW (in the Queens County), the first Bishop of Leinster, 
hiunt i atrick, wo are told, having made a journey from Tara 
into bouth Leinster, converted the people of that country, 
namely, the Ui Ceinnselaigh. Here he paid a visit to his di 
tinguished convert Bubhtliach, whom he requested to recora- 
mend to him, from among his pupils, a proper person to appoint 
as bishop over the newly-converted people; a man (he required 
him to be) without blemish of person, or stain of character, of 
easy circumstances, who had been the husband of but one wife 
and to whom was born but one child. Dubhthach answered 
that he knew but one person who fully satisfied this descrip- 
tion, namidy, Fiacc, the son of £ro, who had shortly before 
gone into Connacht with a poem to the kings of that province. 

lint , said Saint I atnek, as we are told, “ even if he were 
here, would he consent ?” And just then they perceived Fiaco 
coming towards them, on his return. Upon which Dubhthach 
said to the saint, ‘ Pretend to cut off my hair”. This the saint 
was preparing to do, just as Fiacc came up, and he said : “ Why 
do you tonsure Dubhthach? thousands would feel his loss; why 
not take me ? Accordingly, Saint Patrick gave baptism and 
tlie tonsure Ui Fiacc; and so considerable was the young man’s 
previous learning, that he is said (in the Tripartite Life of our 
eamt) to have learned to read the Psalms (in Latin of course) in 
^9 ^^co^siderable feat of application, 
tricai LifiT of , writings of Bishop Fiacc nothing is known, to me at 

le^t, to be now extant, but his metrical Life of Saint Patrick. 
„„ f ^ V thirty-four stanzas, or one hundred 

nf-V'n written in the most ancient style and 

ancient rhythm and measure 
called Cetul Noith, or the « illustrious narrative measureTa 


f^iacc's Me- 


St Patrick, 
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terra, I may remark, witli wliicK tlie Irish grammarians of the 
oresent day seem to be totally unacquainted. C/Vrtcc’a sio-i 

The narrative is, ot course, short and simple, it recounts st. ratrick.] 
the saint’s baptismal name, — the names and rank of his father 
and grandfather,~-his captivity in Erinn, — his passing over the 
Alps itito Italy, for his education, — his return again to Erinn, 
in the reign of Laegliaire MacNeill^ to convert the descendants 
of Eber and Eremon, — how King LaeghairS'^ Druids foretold 
his success, and the destruction by him of the pagan system, — 
the founding of Dun<ia4eatlighlas (now Downpatrick) and of 
Armagh, — his last illness, — his receiving the communion from 
the hands of Bishop Tassach ^ — the wonders that happened at 
the time of his death, — and of his spirit passing ‘‘ into tile lov- 
ing friendship of the Son of Mary”. 

Much of learned discussion lias been expended on a minor 
but still important point connected with this poem, — namely, 
whether France was not the country of Saint Patrick’s birth, — 
by the late Dr. Lanigan, in his Irish Ecclesiastical History. 

Much ingenuity, too, has been expended upon it by those who 
have implicitly followed his authority, but pretend to make the 
doctor’s case stronger, for the purpose of carrying themselves 
forward to new discoveries and to an ultimate dogmatic decision 
on this secondary point. Now it is somewhat remarkable, that 
writers who have pedantically crowded together heaps of irre- 
levant classical and French authorities on this secondary point, 
never thought of asking themselves, or that other people might 
ask them, a simple question as to what were the authorities to 
show that the poem was authentic at all ; and yet this is a very 
important question, and has moreover been put by Dr. Petrie, 
in his Essay on Tara ; but it is one which our modern anti- 
quarians are far too patriotic or too confident to pretend to 
see. It is, however, a question that has occupied a great deal 
of the time of such mere Irishmen as myself for many years, 
and, with a result quite favourable to the character of this vene- 
rable poem, and its no less venerable ancient annotators, who 
have been so unjustly criticized by Dr. Lanigan and his fol- 
lowers, though none of them could read or understand either 
the poem or the annotations upon it. 

I am, however, precluded from entering further here into the 
detailed discussion of this curious poem, by the circumstance 
that the Liber Hymnorum,— a manuscript more than a thou- 
sand years old, and which contains the oldest and most accurate 
copy of the poem now known to be extant, — is at present in 
course of publication by the Irish Archaeological and Celtic 
Society ; and I cannot here anticipate the conclusions which will 
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there, I hope, he satisfactorily elucidated. The second part of 
the Book of Hymns is already at press ; and when it appears 
every student will be able to satisfy himself at full length upon 
the interesting subjects to which I have alluded.^ 

After the introduction of Christianity into Erinn, the enthu- 
siasm which marked its reception by the people, and m6re par- 
ticularly by the more learned and better educated among them, 
gave to almost all the great schools a certain ecclesiastical cha- 
racter. The schools of the early saints were, however, by no 
means exclusively of this kind ; but as the most learned men 
were precisely those who most actively applied themselves to 
the work of the Gospel, and as it liad always been the habit of 
students to surround the dwelling of the most learned, to dwell 
near the chosen master, and thus (somewhat as in ancient Greece) 
to make for themselves a true Academy wherever a great master 
was to be found, so did the laity also as well as those intended 
for the sacred ministry gather in great numbers round the early 
saints, who were also the great teachers of history and general 
learning. And so, while from such academies naturally sprang 
hundreds of priests, saints, and religious, there also were the 
great bulk oi‘ the more comfortable portion of the lay popula- 
tion constantly educated. Every part of educated Europe has 
heard of the great University of Ardmac/ia, wliere so much as a 
third of the city was approjiriated even to the exclusive use of 
foreign, but particularly of Saxon and British, students, so gieat 
was the concourse to its schools from all the neighbouring 
nations. Wlio lias not read of the great schools, with their 
hundreds and tlieir tliousands of scholars, of Beannehoir [Bangor, 
county Down], under Saint Covigall and his successors; of 
Clonard, under Saint Flnen; of Lothra^ under Saint Buadan; 
of Glas-Naoidhen [Glasncvin, near Dublin], under Saint Mold; 
of Clonmacnois^ under Saint Ciaran; of Talloghty under Saint 
Maelruain, and the learned Aengiis Ceile De; of Birra [Birr] 
and Cluamf erta [Clonfert], under Saint ofRoscrea, 

under Saint Cronan; of* Iniscelltra^ under Saint Camiin; of 
Killaloe, under Saint Flannan; of Mungaret [Mungret, near 
Limerick], under the holy Deacon Nessan; of Emiligh [Emly], 
under Saint Ailbhi, where the students were so numerous in 
the reign of Catlial Mac FingiiinS {ahout the year 740) that they 
were forced to live in huts in the neighbouring fields ; of Saint 
FinnhaiFs^ in Cork ; of the great lay school of Colnian OClu- 
asaigli^ in the same place; of the great school of Cluain 
Uamha [Cloyne] , under Saint Colnian MacLenin^ the converted 
poet ; of Koss Ailithri^ in the same county,, under Saint i^acA^wa, — 
(I possess, myself, a copy of a most curious poem on universal 
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geography written and of course taught in this great school hy iv, 
MacCoisi^ one of its professors, about the year 900) ; — of Glenn^ 
da-lochuy under Saint Caeimldn [or Kevin] ; of Tuain, under 
Saint larlaitlie; of Swords, under the successors of Saint Coliun 
CilU; of Monasterboicc, under tlie successors of Saint Buite; oF 
Tuaiiii Drecain^ under Saint Bricin; of Louth, under Saint 
Mochta; and of Kildare, under Saint Brigid^ wliere Saint Fimipii 
taught and preached before the foundation ol‘ Clonard by liiin. . 

While, however, these establishments, cliicfly tliough not ^ccniar 
exclusively ecclesiastical, were under the vigilant supervision ofSooKin 
the bishops of the Church, there were also at the same time a chrSLln 
succession of great secular schools, from the time of the great 
meeting of iJrom Ceata down to the sixteenth century, and 
which continued under the inspection of the most distinguished 
lay scliolars in the country. Tlie office of teacher in tlie'se truly 
National Schools was ably discliargcd in the latter times by 
various members of the families of O’Mulchonry, O’Hiii^in, 
O’Coffey, etc. 

The meeting at Brom Ceata was the last great occasion on Tim Peis of 
which the laws and general system of education were revised. 

It took place in the year 590, in tlie reign of that the son 
otAimnire^ whose resistance to the impudent demands of the 
pofession of poets, I had occasion to refer to in the last Lecture. 

Very soon after the refusal of the king to submit to the threats 
of satire on the part of the poets, and the consequences then 
supposed to follow from poetical incantations, he happened to 
be involved in two important political disputes. One of these 
was touching the case of Scanlan M6r, King of Ossory, who had 
been unjustly made a prisoner by the monarch some time before, 
and kept in long and cruel confinement; the other concerning 
the right to the tributes and military service of the Dalriadlan 
Gaedhelic colony of Scotland, to which King Aedh laid a 
claim that was resisted hy A edan MacGahhrain^ the king of that 
country. For the more ample discussion of these weighty mat- 
ters, Aedh convened a meeting of the states of the nation at 
I)rom-Ceata (a spot now called Daisy Hill, near Newtown- 
Limavady, in the modern county of Derry) ; which meeting 
took place, according to O’Donovan’s Annals of the Four Mas* 
tersy in the year 574. 

This great meeting was attended by all the provincial kings, 
and by ^1 the chiefs and nobles of the island : and Aedh invited 
over from Iona the great patron of his race. Saint Colum CilU, 
to have the benefit of his wise counsels in the discussion, not 
only concerning the special subjects for which the meeting was 
first intended, but many others of social and political import- 
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LccT. IV. ance. And so it happened that at this meeting the affairs of 
the poets and the profession of teaching were also discussed. 
Revision of It was Solemnly resolved at this meeting that the general 
svstcm system of education should he revised, and placed upon a more 
^olii and orderly foundation; and to this end the following 
scheme (according to Keting) was proposed and adopted. A 
special Ollainh, or Doctor in Literature, was assigned to the 
Monarch, as well as to each of the provincial kings, chiefs, and 
lords of territories; and to cacli Ollamh were assigned free 
lands, from his chief, and a grant of inviolability to his person, 
and sanctuary to his lands, from the monarch and men of Erinn 
at large. They ordered also free common-lands, or endowments, 
to the Ollamhs^ for the purposes of free education, in the manner 
of a University, — (such as Masraiglie in Breifnd^ or Breifney, — 
Rath-Geannaidh^ in Meath, etc.), — in which education was gra- 
tuitously given to such of the men of Erinn as desired to 
become learned in history or in such of the sciences as were 
then cultivated in the land. 

roc^ /)a/ian clilef Ollamh of Erinn at this time was Eocliaidh^ the 

Forgaiu, Poct Royal, wlio wrote the celebrated Elegy on the Death of 
(six^th cen- Cohim CUU^ and who is better known under the name of 

Dalian Forgaill; and to him the inauguration and direction of 
the new colleges were assigned. Eochaidh appointed presidents 
to the different provinces. To Meath he appointed Aedh (or 
Hugh), the poet ; to Munster he appointed Urmael, the arch- 
poet and scholar; to Connacht he appointed Seanchan Mao 
Cuairfertaigh; to Ulster he appointed Ferjirh Mac Muir edhaigh; 
and so on. 

It will have been observed that the endowed educational 
establishments placed under these masters were in fact National 
Literary Colleges, quite distinct from the great literary and 
Ecclesiastical schools and colleges which about this time, form- 
ing themselves round individual celebrity, began to cover the 
land, and whose hospitable halls were often (as we know) 

’ crowded with the sons of princes and nobles, and with tutors 
and pupils from all parts of Europe, coming over to seek know- 
ledge in a country then believed to be the most advanced in the 
civilization of the age. 

lAws con-^ That secular education was constantly recognized as a part of 
profession' of the institutions of the country, and that it was sustained and pro- 
Teacuing. of the land for centuries after as well as before 

the meeting of Drom Ceata^ could be easily shown from the Brehon 
Laws, — revised, it is to be remembered, with the introduction of 
Christianity, and constantly in force during the early ages of the 
Church ; for instance, in the following short but important pas- 
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sage, (MS. H. 3. 18, T.C.D., 438 a.), which I quote here because iv, 
it shows the legal existence of a profession of teaching, and the 
legal provision for the remuneration and privileges of the teacher : 

“ The poet (or tutor) commands his pupils. The man from 
whom education is received is free from the crimes of liis pupils, 
if thef be the children of natives of the district], even 
though he feeds and clothes them, and that they pay him for 
their learning. He is free, even though it be a stranger he 
instructs, feeds, and clothes, provided it is not for pay but for 
God that he does it. If ho feeds and instructs a stranger for 
pay, it is then he is accountable for his crimes”. 

It appears, also, from the Brehon Laws, that the pupils were Nature of 
often the foster-children of the tutor. The sons of gentlemen tion in the 
were taught not only Literature, but Horsemanship, Chess, ?^ceariy^ 
Swimming, and the use of Arms, chiefly casting the spear. JjJjrisUan po- 
Their daughters were taught Sewing, Cutting or fashioning, and 
Ornamentation, or Embroidery. The sons of the tenant-class 
were not taught horsemanship, nor did they wear the same 
clothes as the classes above them. 

All this has, in the law, distinct reference to Public Schools, 
where the sons of the lower classes waited on the sons of the sciioiar»”. 
upper classes, and received certain benefits (in food, clothes, 
and instruction) from them in return. In fact the “ sizarships” 
in our modem colleges appear to be a modified continuation of 
this ancient system. 

There is a very curious illustration of this custom in a short saint Adam- 
accoimt of the reign of Finnachta “ the Festive”, Monarch of Finnachta 
Erinn from A.D. 673 to 693. The story is preserved in an an- 
cient vellum Irish manuscript, lately in the possession of Mr. 

William Monk Mason, in England ; of which a duplicate version 
or copy is preserved in Duald MacFirbiss’s Annals, in the Bur- 
gundian Library at Brussels. 

Before Finnachta had come to the throne, he received an invi- 
tation from his sister to visit her. He set out with a cavalcade ; 
and as they were riding in the direction of Clonard (I should 
think), in Meath, they came up to a young student who was 
trudgiqcr along the roc \ with a small cask or churn on his back. 

The ye ih, on hearing the tramp of the horses, made a hurried 
attempt to move off the road, but having struck his foot against 
a stone, he fell, breaking the cask to pieces,, and spilling the 
milk with which it was filled. The cavalcade passed on at 
quick speed ; and the student recovering himself, set out along 
with them, and notwithstanding their speed and his own grief, 
kept pace with them, with a fragment of the cask at his back ; 
until at last he attracted the notice of the king, who smiled 
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when he saw the excitement under which he laboured. Then 
the king accosted him (continues the story), and said: “We 
will make thee happy again, for wc have sympathy with the 
unfortunate and the powerless ; thou shalt receive, O student !” 
said he, “ satisfaction from me”. And he continued to soothe 
the student in this way. The youth (who was afterwaVds no 
less a person than the great scholar and divine Saint A damnan^ 
the founder of the ancient cliurch of JRaih-Bot/ia, or Raphoe, 
in Donegal, and afterwards Abbot of Iona), then spoke thus to 
the king, whom he did not know at the time: “ O good man”, 
said he, “ I have* cause to be grieved, for tliere are three noble 
students in one house, and there are three lads of us that wait 
upon them, and what wc do is, one of us three goes round the 
neighbourhood to collect support for the other five, and it Avas 
my turn to do so this day ; but Avhat 1 had obtained for them has 
been lost, and, Avhat is more unfortunate, the borrowed vessel 
has been broken, Avhile I have not the means of paying for it”. 
Finnaclita kept his Avord Avith Adcunnan^ and it appears more- 
over that he kept his eye upon him ai'terwards ; for after the 
conclusion of his studies and receiving holy orders, the king, 
seeing his Avisdom and sanctity, took him to his court and 
appointed him to be his chief counsellor and director. 

Here, then, Ave liave a curious and a clear instance of the 
remote antiquity of the “ poor scholar” system in Ireland. Here 
were six youths avIio came for their education to this famous 
school ofClonard [a school founded by Saint Finnen^ Avho died 
A.D. 548], from some distant country or province, and Avho 
whether they paid for their education or not Avere supported by 
the bounty of the generous residents of the district. If they 
had not been, as well as many others, all strangers, \\kQ Adamnan 
(avIio came from Donegal), they would according to the system 
in force at this time have been cither pensioners living freely 
at the college, or else they Avould be residing Avith their parents 
or friends in the toAvn or surrounding district. 

The house mentioned by Adam7ian, in which they resided, 
could scarcely be the dwelling of any of the resident families, 
as it would be too much to suppose that any family could 
accommodate six or perhaps more such strangers at a time. 
However, whether such Avere the case or not, in the present 
instance we have abundant authority elsewhere to show that at 
and before and after the time of Adamnan (who died in the 
year 702), such in fact were the crowds of stranger students 
that flocked to some of our great schools of lay and ecclesiastical 
learning, that they were generally obliged to erect a village or 
Adllages of huts as near to the school as they conveniently 
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could; and, as in wdckwinan’s case, to find subsistence in the i-ect. m 

conthbtltions of the surrounding residents. 

Of this custom we find an interesting example also in an early Eatiyeduc. 
anecdote of Samt Colum Cille, in an ancient Irish Life of that cZmaiu. 
saint, irom which it appears that after having finished his prepara* 
tory course of education, under a local master in Donegal, he went 
to the same Saint Finnen, to Clonard, to enter upon nis divinity 
studies, while that college was yet in its infancy. On his arrival 
It IS recorded that the young student asked Saint Finnen Where 
he should erect his hut. “ At the door of the church”, said Saint 
Fmmn; whereupon Colum Cille went to a considerable distance 
off from the door, and fixed on a spot there. “ You have not fol- 
lowed my directions”, said Saint Finnen; “ that spot is not at tho 
door . “True”, said Colum Cille, “it is not, but the door will 
be at this place hereafter”. And so it came to pass, says this old 
authority ; for the school which at first was kept in the small 
church, in a short time after, from the literary fame and the sanc- 
tity of the founder, became so crowded as to include sometimes 
three thousand youths and adults, so as at last to require tho 
^tension of the establishment to the very spot at which Colum 
LuU had set up his hut, as he had thus prophetically foretold. 

Again, wo find in the same Irish life, that Colum CilU after 
Clonard, and came to the select school of Saint 
Mobi oiGlas-Naoidhen, (now the little town of Glasnevin, on tho 
east bank of the river Tulchlaen, or Tolka, near Dublin). The 
number of divinity students at this school, at the time, was fifty; 

^ong whom were Cainnech (or Canice), the founder oiAcJitdh 
Ho and of Kilkenny; Comgall, the founder o£ Bennehuir (Ban- 
gor, in Down) ; Ciaran, the founder of Clonmacnois, etc. 

A curious story is recorded in this ancient Life. The huts of 
the pupils are stated to have been situated on the west side of 
the river. On a certain night, we are told, tho church bell was 
rung for matins. There was a smart frost, and the river was 
1 ozen over, but Colum Cille passed with his clothes through it ; 

®d then, continues our authority : “ Bravely hast thou acted, O 
^scendant of Niall", said Saint Mohi, “ God is competent”, said 
Colum, “ to relieve us of this difficulty”. And so, as we are told, 

J* P*’oved, that upon the return of the students from the church 
they found all the huts planted upon the east bank of the river, 
convenient to the church. 

That these students’ hut encampments were not confined to students- 
any particular province or locality, maybe seen '’from the fol- 
wwing^te found in a very ancient tract in the Leahhar M6r 
(commonly known as the Leahhar Breae), in 
the Royal l^h Academy. Cathal the son of Finquin£ was 
vot: i. \ 6 
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LKCT. rv. King of Munster from the year 717 to tKe year 737, ■when he 
died. This prince was afflicted with the disease of a *voracidUi3 
unappeasable appetite, which he is stated to Have got from eat- 
ing some apples into which certain “ druidical charms” had bOen 
conveyed by an Ulster scholar. And we are told that such was 
the violence of his voracity, that the king, who sometimes resided 
at Imluicli lohJiair, [the ancient ecclesiastical city of Emly, in 
Tipperary] , was accustomed frequently to wrap himself in a com- 
mon gray cloak, and rush through “ the huts of the students”, (as 
the story calls them), with his drawn sword in his left hand, and 
to sweep away the cakes and fragments of bread from their tables. 
Foreign stn- I liavc already alluded to the appropriation of one-third part 
miUjh. of the great seat of education at Armagh to foreign students, espe- 

Saxoi^^and thosc from the neighbouring Saxon nation. I may, per- 

BritisJi stu- haps, here quote what Bede (himself a British priest) says, con- 
cerning this period. (His death is recorded on the 2(3 th of May, 
A.D. 73(5): 

** In the year of our Lord’s incarnation, G64”, he says, “ there 
happened an eclipse of the sun, on the 3rd of May, about ten 
o’clock in the moniing. In the same year a sudden pestilence 
(called the “Yellow Plague”) also depopulated the southern coasts 
of Britain, and afterwards extending into the province of the 
Northumbrians, ravaged the country lar and near, and destroyed 
a great multitude of men. To which plague the aforesaid priest 
Tuda fell a victim, and was honourably buried in the monastery 
of Pegnaleth. This pestilence did no less harm in the island of 
Ireland. Many of the nobility and of the lower ranks of the 
English nation were there at that time, who in the days of the 
Bishops Fina 7 i and Cobnan foYsaking their native island retired 
thither, either for the sake of divine studies, or of a more con- - 
tinent life ; and some of them presently devoted themselves to 
the monastical life ; others chose rather to apply themselves to 
study, going about from one master’s cell to another. The Scots 
[that is, the Irish, then so called] willingly received them all, 
and took care to supply them with food, as also to furnish 
them with books to read, and their teaching gratis. Among 
these were Ethelhun and Egbert, two youths of great capacity, 
of the English nobility; the former of whom was brother to 
Ethelwin, a man no less beloved by God, who also afterwards 
went into Ireland to study, and having been well instructed 
returned into his own- country, and being made bishop in the 
province of Lindsey, long governed that church worthily and 
creditably”.^^*^ 

^30 See Bede’s Ecclesiastical History* chap. xxii. ; (Bohn’s 
Mr. GUes; p. IG2). . - ’ ;^wn, ediieu 
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ludicrous enough tli.at even this very matter of fact trlhnte i-Kft iv 
of truth paid by the venerable Bede to our nation was deemed 
by the latest English editor of Bede, (Mr. J. A. Giles, D.C.L.), 

■too favourable an evidence of our early civilization, without some 
neutralizing comment. ‘‘ The rcadef", says Mr. Giles, in a note, 
who has heard much of‘^ the early civilization of Ireland will 
lYimember that the description given in the text applies to a 
period no earlier than the seventh century”. As tlie vindication 
of the more ancient civilization of Ireland has not, however, much 
to fear from the remarks of this gentleman, I only allude to his 
observation here with a view to put students on their guard 
against similar expressions in Englisli works, in which tlic 
subject of Irish histoiy or antiquities mav bo alluded to. The 
truth is, that modern writers, not only in Euglaiid but in Ireland, 
are very ignorant of our early history; and if ignorance or pre- 
judice often prompts them to a sneer, let us Irislimcn, on our 
side, answer it by making ourselves better acquainted with that 
history of which our critics arc unwise enough to speak tlms 
idly in the dark. ^ 


Some may imagine from much that has been said of our great Socuhxv ca,. 
ecclesiastical cstablisliments in early times, that tlK'ir course ofe!" 
instruction was merely classical, ecclesiastical, and biblical or 
theological; and that no secular sources of education then 
existed in the country. That such, however, was not tlie case, 
we have ample evidence in our old writings. The Annals of 
the Four Masters, at the year 645, record the death of /%/i.. 
allach ‘‘ the wicked”. King of Connacht, who was ignoniiniously 
killed by a man named Maelhrighde^ and a j^Ri’ty of labourers, 
in a dispute about a stag which the king had pierced with a 
spear, but which, having run in amongst them, tliey killed and 
divided amongst themselves, refusing to restore the prey at the 
kings command. I have in my possession a copy of* a very 
curious and important elegiac poem written on this king by 
l^^nntain, the king’s poet, at the royal palace of Cruachain. 
i-his poem records the more important events of the kim^’s 
reign; and among the many other valuable facts and allusions 
preserved in it, we find that Cathal, who was the king’s second 
K^n, was at this time pursuing his studies at the greaf school of Education 
Clonard ; md that when he had heard of his father’s death, he set son ^ 
out trom Clonard, at the head of seven-and- twenty students of 
people, and came directly to the house of the regicide 
Maelbrighd^, the son of Mothlachar; and attacking him with 
sixteen of his accomplices, he cut off his head and carried it, on 
tne top of a holly stake, to the palace of Cruachan, where he 

k G B 
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LECT. IV. suddenly appeared with his trophy before his mother, in the 
midst of the astonished court. In this anecdote we have a very 
distinct instance of the use made even of the ecclesiastical schools 
by the young nobles of the laity. 

Quaiiflca- It is to be remcmbcrcd that the chief Professor or Master of 
AetWnn,or cvcry ono of tliG divinity collcges was fully educated^ in the 
native as well as in the classical and foreign languages. For, to 
School. be a Fer-Leighinn^ Drumcldh or Chief Master in a college or 
great school, the candidate was obliged by law to be master of 
tlie whole course of Gaedhclic literature, in prose and verse, 
(besides that of the Scriptures, “ from the Ten Commandments 
up to the whole Bible”), as well as the Icaraed languages, as 
already said. The legal arrangement of these great public 
schools was as follows : 

The College Professors, (according to law), included: 
fe«SrVo?’ The Caogdach, or “ fifty-man”; who was the lowest, hav- 
Teachei’s, in ing Only to cliant the 150 Psalms. 

sc^iooi%r 2. The Foghlantidhj or scholar ; who taught ten out of the 
lay College. books of the collcgc coursc of the FochoirSy or native 

education. 

3. The Staraidhy or historian ; who had also besides history, 
thirty lessons of divinity in his coursc. 

4. The Foircetlaidhy or lecturer ; who professed ^ammar, or- 
thography, criticism, enumeration, the courses of tire year, and 
the courses of tlie sun and moon, (i. e. astronomy). 

5. The Saoi CanoinS, or professor of divinity; who taught 
“ the Canons and the Gospel of Jesus, that is, the Word of God, 
in the sacred place in which it is ; that is, who taught the 
Catholic Canonical Wisdom”. 

6. The Drumchliy or chief head; a master who knew the 
whole course of learning, “from the greatest book, wloich is called 
Cuilmen, down to the smallest book, called the Ten Command- 
ments, in which is properly arranged the good Testament which 
God prepared for Moses”. 

As a further proof that the native language and literature 
made no inconsiderable part of the divinity student’s college 
course of education, there is scarcely one of our most eminent 
Irish ecclesiastics, from Saint Patrick in the fifth century down 
to the eighteenth, that was not distinguished for his knowledge 
of the Gaedhelic language and history. 

I shall content myself by enumerating a short list of the names 
of those among these early ecclesiastics whose verses are quoted 
in the notes and commentaries on a single work, the Festology 
of Aengtis CeiU DSy (or “ the Culdee”), in the Leabhar 
Duna Doigliriy (or Leabhar Bread)* 
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Smt Patock himself m the fifth century; Saint Ciaran of u»ct. ,v. 
of ftie same period ;-SaInt Oomffall of Bennchm; 

Saint Colum CilU; Smxt lU the virgin, (of Cill It6, in the ItnS! 
county 01 L/imenck); Saint Caeitnlighin of Glenn-da-locha' 

Saint Cjamn of Cluainmacnois; Saint Mohisi oUMimhinis, in 
Loch Erne; all of the sixth century;— Saint Mochuda of Lis- 
of Saint Mullins, in Carlow; Saint 
of Fahlmr (now Fore, in Wcstmcatli); Saint Aireran ‘Ulio 
mse , of Clonard; all of the seventh century Saint Maelriian 
cATamhlaght, ^r Tallaght); Saint Adamnan of Rath Boith 
(Raphoe), and / Colum CilU, (Iona); and Saint Aengus “the * 
Culdee himself, of the eighth century. 

It is to be recollected that these are but names found amon^^ 
those (][uoted in the notes and commentaries on Aen^^ms's work 
which was written in the year 798. But if I were to swell the list 
irom other available sources, it would occupy the greater part if 
not the whole of the space allotted for this Lecture. Now these 
writers were all Irish scholars and literary teachers, as well as 
eminent divines ; and we may be certain that that which they 
were taught themselves, and the language in which they con- 
tinued. to write during their lives, they taught to their pupils 
again in like manner. 


Prom the Poet Rionntamf wo shall pass now to the celebrated ofthoPoet 
^ea?ic/ian I orpeist, who flourished nearly at the same time, that 
IS, about the year 600. Seanchan was by birth a native of Qon- 
mcht, and by election chief poet of Erinn. He was the pupil of 
Mjochaidh Righ Eigeas (that is.Eochaidh “ the king of the poets”), 
more popularly known as Dalian Forgaill^ author of the cele- 
P on the death of Saint Colum CilU, On the death 

OX Dalian, the chief provincial poets of Erinn held a meeting 
at his residence in BreifnS (Breifney), for the purpose of elect- 
mg a successor to him; and their unanimous choice fell upon 
Seanchan, who, after his inauguration, was requested by them 
^ pronounce an elegy over the body of their late lamented chief, 
lo this request Searwhan absented; and the following is a 
literal translation of the short poem, as I have found it: 

“ Beloved the body that has fallen here ! 

Though a weighty man, he was a light man, 

Light in body, weighty in followers : 

it schools of which he was the master 

ihnee fifty of us were his constant pupils. 

Learned youths perfecting our knowledge. 

though we had been more in number, 

New. learning he had to give us each day. 
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“ The ocean’s caverns, which armies dare not, — 

The mighty cataract of the great Eas Ruadli ; — 

The lolling wave of a spring-tide’s flow, — 

Were the meet images of Dalian^ intellect. 

“ Until the shining sun is surmounted, ^ ^ 

Which God has created above all creation. 

No poet from north to south shall surpass 
Eoc/iaidhy the serene royal poet. 

“ He was sage, O God of Heaven! 

He was a noble and a chief poet; 

Until tlie wave of death s\vej)t placidly over him, 

Uch 1 lie was beautiful, lib was beloved”. 

Tlio only liistorical piece oi‘ SeimehanH composition that I 
am acquainted with, is a poem of seven stanzas, or twenty-eight 
lines, Avliic'h gives an account of the battles fought and won by 
the Monarch Rudhraidliey who reigned over Erinn from the 
year of the world 4912 to tlie year of the world 4981, in which 
he died, according to the Annals of the Four Masters. This 
poem was evidently written for the descendants Fergus^ the 
grandson o( .RudlmiidJh'^ who is inentioned in the first line of 
It, and who, in Seanehems time, had become possessed of largo 
territories in Connacht and Munster, where they are now repre- 
sented by the families of O’P^'rrall and MacRannaJl (or Rey- 
nolds), in Longford and Leitiiin; by the O'Conors in Kerry; 
and by the O'Conors, the O’Loughjins, and the O' G riohhthas 
(or Griffins), of Clare; the last-named clan rendered illustrious 
in our day by the name of the late distinguished writer Gerald 
Griffin. 

The copy of this poem to which I refer is that preserved in 
the Book of Leinster, beginning: 

“ Fergus fought twenty battles; — 

It is to be remembered”.^^''^ 

Edward O’Reilly, in his Irish Writers, at the year 647, says 
that this poem gives an account of the battles of Fergus son of 
Fossa j grandson of Roderick the monarch; but this is an error, 
as the only mention ot Ferg7is, in this poem, is what appears in 
tlie above lines, whereas his grandfather’s battles are ^en with 
the names of the places in which they were fought. ' ' 

The Seanchaii to whose poems I refer here was the >€ame of 
whom is related the recovery of the celebrated tale of the Tain 
B6 ChuailgnS^ of which I gave an account on a former occasion. 
There is, however, another version of that account too interest- 
ing to be passed over in connection with him. 

original •. -Ho CAtA,— 

bA cuimnigi. 
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In the very curious tale to which I now allude wc are told that i-rcT. i v. 
after Seanchan's election to the rank of chief Ollamh of Erinn, story of 
and the formation on the usual scale of his household, his retinue, 
and his band of pupils, he consulted with them as to what kino- *‘tho 
they should honour with their first or inaugural visit, according * 

to ancieht custom ; and they agreed to pay their visit to Gxiaive 
sumamed “the hospitable”. King of Connacht, who held his 
court* alternately at Govt Tnsi Guaire (now Gort, in the county 
of Galway), and Durlas Jlluaidhii or Diirlas Guaire^ on the 
banks of the river Muaidhe^ (now the Moy, in the county of 
Sligo). Seanchan, however, took with liim but two-thirds of 
his establishment, consisting, indeed, of one hundred and fifty 
learned poets, and one hundred and fifty i^upils, with a corre- 
sponding number of women, servants, dogs, etc. He and his 
company wcrc^ joyfully received by King GuairS^ and hos- 
pitably entertained (according to the story) for a year, a quarter, 
and a month.^^^'^ ^ ^ i » 

At last Seancharis followers became so troublesome at the 
court of King Gxiairc^ that the king’s brother, the saintly Mar^ 


It is in the introduction to this story of Seanchan, that tho very odd anec- 
dote occurs illustrative of the bardic Icjjend of the poet’s power to rhyme to 
death vermin and the lower animals, alluded to in a curious paper read by 
the Rev. Dr. Todd before the Royal Irish Academy in 1853 (Jan. 23rd). The 
passage is substantially as follows : 

It happened that during the poet’s sojourn at Gort (says the story), his wife, 
Brigid, on one occasion sent him from her own table a i)ortion of a certain 
favourite dish. Seanchan was not in his apartment when the servant arrived 
there j but the dish was left there, and the servant returned to her mistress, a 
O n his return he found a dish from his wife’s table on his own ; and, eagerly 
examining it, ho was sadly disappointed at finding that it contained nothing 
but a few fragments of gnawed bones. Shortly after the same servant returned 
for the dish, and Seanchan asked what the contents had been. The maid 
explained it to him, and the poet eyed her with an angry look of suspicion. 
She at once protested her own innocence, and assured him that as no person 
could have entered the apartment from the time that she left until he returned 
to it, the dish must have been enjptied by rats. Tlio poet believed the girl’s 
account, and vowed that he would make the rats pay for their depredations, 
and then he composed, a metrical satire upon them. Of this we have but two 
and an half quatrains, of which the following is a literal translation : 

|iats, though sharp their snouts, 

Are not powerful in battles; 

^ I will bring death on the party [of them] 

' » For having eaten ’s present. 

, Small was the present she made us, 

Its loss to her was not great; 

Let her have payment from us in a poem, 

Let her not refuse the poet’s gi’atitude I 
“You rats w^hich are in the roof of the house 
Arise, all of you, and fall down”. 

# # « « « 

And thereupon (we are told) ten rats fell dead on the floor from the roof of 
toe house, in Seanchan^s presence. And Seanchan said to them : It was not 
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bhan, a holy hermit, laid an obhgation on them to depart, and 
engaged them to devote themselves to the discovery of the 
ancient tale of the Tain Bo Chuailgne, which had been long pre- 
viously carried “eastward over the sea”, as has been stated in 
a former Lecture. Seanchan was much grieved that the unrea- 
sonable conduct of some of his party should force him to leave 
Durlas under such unsatisfactory circumstances ; however, go 
they should j and upon his departure the arch-poet presented 
the following short farewell poem to King Guairi : 

“ We depart from thee, O stainless Guairil 
We leave with thee our blessing; 

A year, a quarter, and a month, 

^ Have wo sojourned with thee, O high-ldn» I 
“ Three times fifty poets, — good and smooth,-^ 

Three times fifty students in the poetic art. 

Each with his servant and dog ; 

They ivero all fed in the one great house. 

“ Each man had his separate meal; 

Each man had his separate bed ; 

We never arose at early morning. 

Without contentions without calming. 

“ I declare to thee, O God ! ° 

Who canst the promise verify. 

That should we return to our own land, 

^depart” ^ 

ttf'rove'n- company in search of the tala 

which they thought might be pre- 
the Taiyi /Jo in Scotland ; but after visiting that country and after- 

wards the Isle of Man, without success, he returned again ^ 
Erinn, and repaired to Saint Caillin of Feenach, o£ Mag% Sein, 
(in the^ county of Leitnm), who was the poet’s brother on the 
mothers side, and to whom ho complained of his difliculty. 

♦ Saint Catlhn md Seanchan then proceeded to Gtmir^a pala4 
at JJurlas, where they were well received ; and the king having 
invited his brother, the holy hermit Marhhan, from Ms hermi® 
age m Glenn-an-Scail, they held ai consultation as to the most 

ErS" ^ 

Slane, in the county orMra^th,\lL^ residence in the cave of inowth, - 

of ^rhymingMtf to^l^^ been the origin of the well-known practice ^ 

reference is so often made in 

AO ^ ui onaKespeare and other eminent writers of his day 


I 
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Xho wise Marhhan gave it as Ms opinion that the tale in its iv. 
p^ty could at this time be received only fiom the lips of 
Fergus MacRoigh, who had been himself a chief actor in the 
cow-spoil of Cuailgni, and who, there was reason to believe, 

• wrote the narrative of the expedition ; and Marhhan proposed 
that they should call together the chief and most holy saints of 
Erinn to fast, and pray to God that He would raise Fergus 
from the grave, to reveal to them this important ancient tale. 

This counsel was adopted ; and the saints who were called 
together were Saint Colum CilU; Saint Caillin; Saint Cmmn of 
Clonmacnois; and Saint J5r^n6?an of Clonfert. These repaired 
to the tomb of Fergus on the brink oi Loch En (in the county 
of Roscommon) ; and, after fasting and praying, their petition 
was answered, lor Fergus (we are told) did appear to them, and 
related the tale, which was written down by Saint Ciaran and 
Saint Caillin^ on the spot ; after which Fergus disappeared. 

I have already given you the substance of this account of the 
recovery of the tale of the Tain Bo ChuailgnS^ in one of my 
early Lectures, but the present version is taken from an ancient 
tract Imtheacht na Trom Daimhiy — (literally “the Ad- 

ventures of the great company of Learned Men”). My copy 
of this tract is, I am sorry to say, but a modern nnd inaccurately 
transcribed one, nor do I know where an older can be found. 

This circumstance, however, does not alFect the antiquity of the 
original composition of the tract, as I find in the Book of 
Leinster a satirical poem on this “ great company” of SeanchaUy 
written by Flann of Monasterboice, who died in the year 105G; 
and one in Cormac’s Glossary, which was compiled in the ninth 
century. I also find (under the yfOxA pruU) a quotation from it 
of that part which describes Seanchan's visit to Scotland, with 
a company of fifty learned men and fifty pupils. 

'The whole talc forms a very curious specimen of an ancient 
myth, poetically conceived, to account for the want of proof of 
the authorsliip of the celebrated Tale, — the history of the Irish ♦. 
Trojan war ; — a tale already so ancient even in ages before the 
time oi^Fiann and of Cormac^ that the prosaic truth of its 
authorship was already lost in antiquity. 
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(III.) — Education AND Literature; (continued). Poems of (7o/;wa« O'Clua- 
i<(wjh, (vii. century)- The “Liber ilymnorum”. Of Cemifaeladh “the 
Learned”. Of tlio School or College under St. Bridn^ (vii. century). Of 
Human, “the Virgil of the Gaedhil”. Of Aengus Ceile D(^. Of Fothadh “ na 
Ca7ioind\ Oi Flannagan, son of Ceallach, (ix. century). Story of the lady 
B/anntd, Riul Fercetrlmt the bard of Curoi Mac Daird Of MaelmuireMt 
Fa than. Of the poetess Ot Fhmn Mac Lonain. Topographical 

poem by MaeJAag. Poems by Mac Lonabi. Of Cormac Mac Cullman. 
Of learning in the x. and xi. centuries. Of Dalian Mac More, Of Cormac 
^^an Eigeas'\ Of O’Tlartagan. Oi Cormac FiW\ 01 Eochaidh 

O’EUnn. Of Eochaidh Eolacli (“ the learned”) O'Ctirin. 

Following t^e order wliicli I have prescribed to mjsclf, the 
next distinguished writer who is to claim our attention is Cohnan 
0 Cluasaigh^ the Fer-leigliinn., or head master, ol* the great semi- 
naiy of Saint Finnharr^ in Cork, wlio died about the year 666. 
Of the poetical compositions of OCluasaigh I know of but two 
, specimens remaining. The first is a fragment of twelve lines of an 
Elegy written on his pupil Saint Cumain Foda (son oiFiachna, 
King of West Munster), who was Bishop of Clonfert, and died 
in the year 661. This fragment is given in the Annals of the 
Four Masters, -who record the death of the author under the 
same year; but this date must be a mistake, as will appear 
presently. 

The second piece by O'Cluasaigh is a Hymn, of twenty-seven 
stanzas, or one hundred and eight lines, which is preserved in the 
ancient “ Liber Ilymnorum”, in the Trinity College Library, 
rills is an important piece with respect to ecclesiastical if not 
general history, as it distinctly shows what the teaching of the 
ancient Catholic Church of Ireland was on the doctrine of the 
invocation of the saints ; the same, from the very infancy of the 
laith, as it has unswervingly continued from that time to the 
present day. 

•. Hymnorum,— a MS. written in a magnificent Irish 

hand, and splendidly illuminated — is now eleven or twelve 
hundred years old, and with its argiimcnts or prefaces to each 
ot the hymns contained in it, and the scholia with which it is 
thickly enriched, is certainly one of the most valuable eccle- 
siastical documents in Europe. It is deeply to be regretted, 
however, that we have but a fragment of the ancient book here 
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5n Ireland, — and that althongli there is another large fragment 
of it mouldering uselessly in the Irish College of Saint Isidore 
at Rome, we have as yet failed to procure even the loan of it 
here, where it might have been turned to the most important use. 

The argument of O' Cluasaigli^ Hymn, which is, of course, 
as old nt least as the book,- declares that it was written by Col- 
man Ua Cluasaigh^ Head Master of Cork, ‘‘ as a shield of pro- 
tection” to himself and his pupils against the mortality called 
the Bnidhecliah\ or YelloAv Disease, whicli ravaged Erinn and 
Rritain in the time of Diarmaid and Blathmac. Diarmaid 
and Blatlnnac were the two sons of the monarch Aedh SlainS; 
and they reigned as joint sovereigns of Erinn from a.d. (157 to 
G64, in which year they botli died of this “ Yellow Plague”. The 
hymn states, furtlier, that it was in the year of their death that 
Cohnan wrote this poem. lie wrote it, it is stated, on the eve 
of preparing to leave his college with his pupils, and repair to 
an island of the sea at no great distance Ifom the land ; the 
popular belief being that no plague, mortality, *or distemper 
could extend beyond tlie distance of nine “ waves” from the 
land. 

It is stated in the preface that some persons supposed that 
Cohnan wrote but the two first stanzas, and that his pupils wrote 
the other twenty-five, by two lines, or half a stanza, each, — 
which would show that the number of the pupils was fifty. 
This is curious, as supplying a fact analogous to wliat we have 
seen in a former Lecture,^’*'^ as to Saint Alohi's school at Gias- 
Naoidheriy near Dublin, where Saint Colimi CilU was one ®f 
‘‘ fifty” students who fled from an earlier visitation of the same 
dreadful mortality ; and also as to the number of students attend- 
ing an individual master, with resjjcct to which, passing over 
other instances, we may likewise refer to the case pf the poet 
Seancha)i, who, on his visit to Scotland, was, according to Cor- 
inac’s tjlossary, attended by ‘‘ fifty” lay students. 

O'Cluasaiglis poem, consisting, as I have already stated, 
of twenty-seven stanzas, or one hundred and eight lines, begins 
as follows : 

“ Thfe blessing of God come upon us ; 

May the Son of Mary screen us ; 

♦ May He protect us this night, 

Wherever we go, — though great our numbers” 

m Ante, p. 81. 

original : — S 6 n X )6 * 00111:6 eoI' ’doiic 6 ; 

tUAc niAife |\6n 

x)an itinocViu 
Cl A ClAffA cAin UiniADAp. 


LECT. T. 

[Poems of 
O'Clnasaigh, 
(VII. cent.;.] 
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i f— i -T: . . The writer then invokes the intercession of the Patriarchs 

toe Apostles, the Blessed Virgin Mary, Saint Joseph, Saint 
otephcn, and many other sainte of the New Testament by name. 

Another important feature in this poem is, that although the 
text IS mainly Gaedhelic, it is interspersed with Latin lines and 
phrases, as ibr instance, the fifth stanza:'”^ 

I should feel tempUxl to enter much more at length into the 
character and composition of this very ancient and authentic 
poem, were it not that it is now.actually printed, with its argu- 
ments and glosses, and elucidated by learned notes by the Rev 
Doctor Todd, in the second fasciculus of the Liber Hymnorum’ 

. shortly to be published by the Irish Archajological and Celtic 


The next distinguished Gaedhelic and general scholar to 
Learnod ". Whom 1 havo to call your attention is Cennfaeladh “ the learned” 
of whom mention has been already made in this, as well as in 
some of the Tormer course of Lccturcs.‘*“' 

Cennfaehdh was one of the most remarkable men of his age. 
ills early hfe was devoted to military service; but, having re- 
A R dangerous wound in the head at the celebrated battle of 
^ag^RatA-(now Moira, in tlie county of Down), -in the year 

toe Prim! Armagh, to 

PahSt representative and successor of Saint 

• • in 1 ^ Inm conveyed immediately to Saint 

Bncm, the learned Abbot of Tuaim Brecain— (now Toomregan, 
m t he county of Cavan),—who appears to have combined ^gh 

Sr I"® profound literary acquirement. 

remained under Saint Briem's care for twelve 
I™ ¥, yas finally cured, but cured not without the 

n.escs«.. « Ins bram from the wound. 

mr T* ronan at this time, _we are told, conducted a College, 
ctn, at TYta/" which consisted of three distinct Schools,’ in thb town^Twam 

SS"- ^SZlZ tr. o»ried oa i„ fcee di,- 
anrl!.!! 1 ’ Converging points of three streets,’ 

thi^r i!rr immediate superintendence of three dis’ 

tinct professors; namely, a professor of Feinechas or Brfehon 

»dip£r.'f*/sScs“'‘ 

in the original as follows .* 

^Tn <1 la6cU6 

See iec^Mr^s temporibus. 

4 18,^ etc. Materuih of Ancient Irish History^ 48. 

n 1842. ^fMagh Bathy published by the Irish Arcliacological Society 
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When Cennfwladh ^ became convalescent, he appears to have *JtoT. 
been in the haWt of listening to the lectures and lessons com- tot cttasfa*. 
municated by Samt Bricin and his assistants to their pupils ; *“‘**'^ 
and so clear and retentive had his mind become, that it is said 
to have retained everything which he had heard from all of 
them ; eo that we learn that he became himself afterwards the 
master of three similar schools. 

The passage in which this is recorded — (MS. H. 3. 18. T C D 
fol. 399.) — is as follows : * 

“ And the place in which he was cured was Tuaim Dregan, 
at the meeting of the three streets, between the houses of the 
three professors, i.s., the professor of f'einechas [Jjawl, the pro- 
fessor of Poetry, [which included, in fact. Philosophy and ge- 
neral native Litcraturc‘«>], and the professor of Classics. And 
what was recited by the three schools, each day, he had [ac- 
quired] by the acuteness of his intellect, each night; and so 
much of it as ho desired to show [or teach] he arranged in 
poetical order, and wrote into a white [or blank] bt)ok”.‘“’ 
ihe “ Three Schools”, spoken of in connection with Saint 
Bvicin and Cenufaeladh, always, and even to a comparatively 
late period, formed the noces.sary parts of a lay College amon^ 
the Gaedliils. So, in the middle of the fifteenth century, Diar- 

mail O' Clerigh, — the ancestor of the celebrated Michael, and, 

after him, his son ladhg Qam O'Clerigh, — acting in his capa- 
city of hereditary cliicf Ollamh of the duel Conaill, (r.e., the 
race of the O’Donnells), in Donegal,— kept also Three Schools: 
for Literature, for History, and for Poetry. In this division,! 

Literature would include the Latin and other literatures, 
apart from the Gaedhclic: while Seanchas, which is translated 
History , certainly included the study of the Fcincchud or 
Brehon Law. 

An interesting summary of the history of the O’Clerys (and 
in which this fact is stated) will be found in the Irish Penny 
Journal, for January 16th, 1841 (p. 226). It is given in con- 
nection with Kilbarron Castle, in the county of Donegal, 

once the residence of this great family of scholars. 

Cennfaeladh revised the ancient Gaedhelic grammars of 
Amergin and FerceirtnS, and was perhaps the first person to 


<“) note (») p. 2 ; and Appendix, No. I., p. 4G1, to Lectures on the MS. 
Materials of Ancient Irish History, 
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co1n|^^c riA C]M n^Aioet) i-oiix cijib tiA qM ftiA-6 . 1 . -pAi treinecliAif, octir rAi 
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tA^^o bi^ Aigipum U]\e ^ei^ie in in-ocleficA gAcli nAi-oche, oewr 
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ocuf ]\o r^pib^A Aice be a 6 aiIc bibAip. 
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lay the foundation of comparative philology in Erinn, aftcr- 
CemtAifi- wards cultivated by Cormac Mac Cullinan. He, too (unless we 
may attribute It to Cormac himself), was j)robably the original 
writer of the Grammatical Tract preserved in the Books of 
Lecain and Ballymote, of wliich some account was given in 
the last Lecture. ^ ^ 

Besides this grammar, Cennfaeladh compiled a Law Tract 
which is still extant, and which will make part of the publi- 
cation of the Brclion Law Commissioners. 

Cennfadadh was also author of a well-known poem, of foui\ 
teem stanzas, or fifty-six lines, on the migrations of Golamh, or 
Milesius, liorn ‘‘ Scythia” into Spain, and the subsequent expe- 
dition of his sons, with their Milesian colony, into Erinn, and 
their conquest of and permanent settlement in the country. 
This celebrated poem begins as follows : 

“ Golarnh departed out of Scythla”.^^^ 

Edward O’Reilly, in his Irish Writers, at the year G78, states 
that in an old manuscript, in the possession of Mr. William 
Monk Mason, the authorship of the ancient poem describing 
the internal arrangements ol the Teach Midlicliuarta^ or Great 
Dining Hall, at Para, was ascribed to Cennfaeladh; but, 
although there are two copies of this ancient and most curious 
poem still extant, one in the Book of Leinster and the other in 
the Yellow Book of Tjccciin^ both in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, (the latter of which, with an English trans- 
lation, and with corrections from the former, is published in Dr. 
Petrie’s Essay on the Hill of Tara), in neither of these books 
IS the poem ascribed to Cennfaeladh, 

There is, how^ever, in the l>ook of Leinster, an extract of 
twenty.four lines, from a poem of Cennfaeladh, This poem is 
entitled Aidedhaihh Uladh, or the Deaths of the Ultonians; 
but I have never been able to discover any more of it than that 
extract; and from the character of that, the poem must have 
been a most valuable historical one, since it is evident that it 
contained a full description of the great achievements, the 
manner of death, and the places of sepulture of tlie series of the 
great Ultonian Champions of the “ Royal Branch”. The extract 
1 allude to is introduced into a very ancient prose account of the 
death of Cuchulainn, the great Ulster champion of the Bo 
Lhuailgne, It gives the name of the spot in which he fell, and 
ot the man who slew him, the number of the men he slew, and 
the monument of his head and hand at Tara, whither they had 
been earned from the field of battle. I feel perfect confidence 

original ;.^Do Itmo ^oUm m ScicIiia. 
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in expressing my conviction that this extract is preserved in its r.Kcr. v. 
original purity, and that it has not undergone the alteration of, 
perhaps, one angle word, since it passed from the hand of its 
author. 

From Cennfaeladh, who died in the year 678, we pass now to or A«m«„ 
Rumam, & native of Meath, who died in the year 742, and who I'/I'," Y-'"''" 
is styled “ tlie Virgil of tlic Gacdhil” by Aengus CeUeDi, in his 
pedigrees of the Irish saints. Riwian's writings are now, unfor- 
tunately, lost, or not known ; but tlicrc is a notice of two or 
three ^poems of his preserved in an ancient manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

A. ter Human conics Aengus Ceih; I) v \im\sc\i, a celebrated or 
and saintly priest, and a great Gacdliclic scliolar; the author 
of the celebrated dellTc^ or hestology, and of tlie other impor- 
tant Irish compositions whicli I have so often spoken of in the 
course of my former Lectures. But I need not repeat what I 
then mentioned of his life, and of the position which he occu- 
pied in our literary history. Aengus CeiU Di died some time 
about the year 815. 

Confining ourselves still to those of our distinguished men oiotFonimm 
learning who may be considered the representatives of the edu- 
cation of their time, the next great name in the succession 
would be that of Fotluidh na Canoini, of whom also I have 
already given some account in one of my former Lectures, when 
speaking of the reign of Aedh Oirdnidhi, Monarch of Erinn 
from A.D. 798 to 818. 

^Nearly contemporary with Fbt/tac?A, and after him, llourisheri Of Flanua- 
Flannagan, the son of Ceallach, King of Bregia; who, as well 
as Fothadh, survived the Monarch Aedh Finnlialh, who ruled 
Irom A.D. 8(jl to 877, in which year he died, at JJriiiniines- 
clainrij in Louth, on the 20th day of November. 

T-he Annals of the Four Masters, at the year 870, give two 
quotations from two poems written on this monarch’s death, tlie 
one by Fothadhy and the other by Flannagan, The extract 
from Fothadlh poem consists of twelve lines, beginning ; 

“ Five years over seven times ten, 

Ten hundred and five thousand 
From Adam, without falsehood, 

' To the death of Aedh are reckoned. 

Seventy over eight hundred 
With six years, are reckoned, 

From the birth of Christ, without reproach, 

To the death of A edh of A ilecK', 

The quotation from Flannagans poem consists of twenty- 
four lines, beginninsr: 
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y* “ wintry night, 

[otFianna^ With ficrcG gusts of wind, 

Under pressing grief we have to encounter it, 

■ Since the red-speared king of the noble house liveth not. 

It is awful to observe 

The waves from the bottom heaving, • 

To these may be compared 

All those who with us lament liim”. 

The same Annals contain, at the year 890, a quotation from 
a poem by FlanJiagan^ on the death of his son Ceallach^ who 
was treacherously killed, in this year, by Fogartach the son of 
Tolorq. The quotation consists of the eight following lines : 

“ This is Ceallach's servant coming from the west, 

Leading Ceallacli^ steed by hand ; 

The dreadful news is cause of tears. 

It is no falsehood, the son of Dearbhail is dead I 

“No son of a king reigned over chiefs 

Nobler than Ceallach of the pure blushing face ; 

A household nobler than the household of that man 
Exists not under Heaven of brilliant rays”, [i. e. under 
the bright shining heaven.] 

This is immediately followed by a quotation from Flann 
Mac Lonairiy on the death of the three sons of Flannagan^ 
(whom he calls Flann)^ including the above Ceallach; each of 
whom he surnames after the place of his residence. 

This quotation consists of the eight following lines : 

“ Illustrious three, the three sons of Flann^ 

Who coursed over Odhbha; 

Congalach of Colt; Ceallach of Cearna; 

And Cinaedh of Cnodhbha. 

“ Though Ceallach for his faults may have been slain, 

It IS a pity he should have fallen but in battle ; 

Alas ! that his fate was so premature 

That he has not lived the nfe of an historian”. ' 

MaoLonain must have written these lines in the year 891, 
as we find that in that year Flannagan himself was Killed by 
the Danes, at Olbha; and his son Cinaedh^ who is mentioned 
^ in these lines, died at I)u7i Brie* Congalach^ Flannagan^B 
third son, died in the year 889. 

Besides these quotations from lost poems of Flannagan, thoie 
is a perfect poem of his preserved in the fine old manuscript 
called the Leabhar BuidhS Lecain, (H. 2. 16, in the Library of 
Trinity College.) In this poem the author enumerates a few of 
the great historical tales which an Ollamh, such as himself, should 
be able to recite ; after which he gives a long list of the deaths 
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of persons eminent in Irish, history, and. 'the day of the weeh lect. v, 
upon which each of them died, from the Monarch ConairiMdr 
down to Flannahhra^ Lord of Gabhra^ in Meath, who was killed 
in the year 876. 

This poem is written in very ancient diction : it consists of 
twenty-eight stanzas, or one nundred and twelve lines, and 
begins : 

“ Let us relate the history of noble chiefs 
Who bore over Erinn illustrious sway, 

, Of Curoi who in the conflict fell, 

Which was the tragic death of three”.^^^^ 

The three whose tragical deaths are spoken of here were: story of oie 
Curoi MacDair^, (King of West Munster, at the period of the 
Incarnation, who was treacherously killed at liis Court of 
Cathair Conroi, near Tralee, on account of his wife Blanait^ hy 
Cuchulainn^ the great Ulster Champion), — the lady Blanait her- 
self, — apd FerceirtnA the poet. 

After the death of Curoi^ Cwc/twZamn carried the Blanait 
with him into Ulster. Curof^ faithful poet and harper, Fer- 
ceirtni, who had fled to the mountains of Kerry on his mas- 
ter s death, soon bethought himself of taking vengeance of the 
woman who betrayed him. He accordingly set out for the 
north, and in due time arrived at Emania, the royal palace of 
Ulster, where he was joyfully received by his former mistress, 

Blanaitj and her new husband, Cucliulainn, In a short time 
after Ferceirtne's arrival at Emania, King Conor and the Ulto- 
nians held a great assembly at a place called Rinn Chinn Bear- \ 
raidhe^ on the brink of a higli cliff. At this assembly, Ferceirtn6 
took an opportunity of engaging tlie lady Blanait in conversa- 
tion, during which he imperceptibly drew her to the brink of 
the precipice, when he suddenly clasped his arms around her, 
and flung himself with her over the cliff, where they were both 
killed : and this was the tragical death of “ the three” ; that is, of 
Curoi Mac DairS, his faithless wife Blanait^ and his faithful poet 
and harper FerceirtnL 

This IS a valuable poem, bearing undoubted evidence of the 
remote antiquity of a great number of historic facts, as well as 
of many of our historic tales such as those of which I formerly 
gave an account. 

After Foihadh-na-Canoini and Flannagan^ we find in the of 
same century several contemporary teachers, of whom the most ^ 
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distinguished was Maelmura, the priest, poet, and historian of 
Fahan Mura^ in Ulster. He was the author of a celebrated 
,poem in praise of Flann Sionna^ Monarch of Erinn from the 
year 877 to 914; and of a more celebrated and historically 
important poem, on the origin and migrations of the Milesians. 
The latter poem has been published, with the Irish version of 
Nennius, by the Irish Archicological Society (for 1847). 

In this century also flourished the poetess LaitJieog, mother 
of the poet Flann Mac Lonain^ already spoken of; but of her 
compositions one piece only has ever come under my notice. 
This is a short poem addressed by her to her son Flann, ex- 
horting him to liberality and generosity, such as became a 
distinguished poet and scholar as he was : that he who received 
whatever he asked from others ought himself to bo bountiful, 
keep a house, of hospitality, and have a welcome for learned and all 
other guests. She advises him to write a poem, and go with it 
to . the north, to the four brave and generous chiefs of Tirconnell, 
namely : Maeldoraidh [ancestor of the O’Muldorys] ; Eignea- 
clian [^ncestor of the O’Donnells] ; Flaithhhertach [ancestor of 
the O’Laver tys] ; and Canannan [ancestor of the O’Canannans] : 
but she gives the preference to Eignechan, 

This curious poem consists of twelve stanzas, or forty-eight 
lines, beginning : 

“ Blessing upon thee, O Flann of AidhnS; 

Receive from thy mother counsel ; 

Let not tliy noble career be without hospitality. 

Since to thee is granted whatever thou seekest”.^^®^ 

This poem Is quoted (and the poetess styled “ the Nurse of 
the Learned”) in a poem written by Brian Jtiuadh Mac Con- 
midhS, in praise of Neachtan O’Donnell, chief of Tirconnell, 
who fell in battle in the year 1452. 

In this century also, as we have seen, flourished Flann Mac 
Lonain, who was a native oiAidhnS, or South Connacht, and chief 
poet of all Erinn. He was author of several poems still extant. 
Two of the existing poems were written for Lorcan, King of 
Munster, the grandfather of Brian Boromlia; and a third, a de- 
scription of the Palace of Ceann Coradh, at Cill-da-lua (Killaloe), 
in the days of Ceinneidigh, the son of Lorcan and father of 
Bruin. These poems are described by Edward O’Reilly, in 
his Irish Writers, at the year 891; but I have, in jpay own 

W original ‘benriAcc o|\c a pUoinn Ai'6tie, 
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posscssic^, copies of four otlier poems, attributed, in ancient tj ct. v 

manuscripts, to this author, which O’Reilly had not met. The 

, first of these poems has a curious legend prefixed to it, by way, 
of poetical preface to the topographical narration of which the 
piece consists > 

It happened (we are here told) that on one occasion the poet Topocrapiii- 
Alac Liag, who was the successor of Mac Lonain, went from his '"uaTiZ 
residence at .Loch JRiach^ in the county of Galway, on a visit to 
King BrianBoromha, at Ceann Coradh, accompanied by hisusual 
company of learned men and pupils, and attended by Ilhrechtach 
Uie harper, who had also been harper to his predecessor Mac 
Lonain.^ Their path lay over the high and dreary range of 
mountains, called Sliabh EchtgS, which separate the present 
counties of Clare and Galway. In the course of their journey 
they sat, to rest and refresh themselves, on the side of one of 
the nume^us hills of the range, called Ceann Crockan^ or 
Grocimn Head. Here, as they looked out over the prospect, 

Mac said: “Many a hill, and lake, and fastness, in this 
range; ^d it would be great topographical knowledge to know 
them all . Upon which Ilhrechtach the harper said: “ If it 
were Mac Lonain that were here, he could name them all, and 
pve thfe origin of their names besides”. “ Let this fellow bo 
aken and hanged”, said Mac Liag. The harper begged a 
respite till next morning, and he was granted it. When the 
morning came they saw the form of Mac Lonain coming to- 
wauls them ; and on his nearer approach he said : “ Permit your 
Victim to escape, and I will give you the name and origin of * 
every remarkable locality in this range of EchtgS\ His request 
was of course complied with ; and thereupon he recited a poem 
ot thirty-three stanzas, or one hundred and thirty-two lines, be- 
ginning : 

“ Delightful, delightful, lofty EchtgS\^^'^'^ 

The poet goes on then, in a vigorous and clear style, to give 
some account of the history of the mountain, and the tribes and 
warnors who in succession occupied it, made it their hunting 
gmund, and left their names on some parts of it; — among 

om he mentions Finn Mac Cumhaill^ and his warriors. He 
hen enumerates by name all the remarkable places ; the hills, 
peaks, lakes, rivers, fords, woods, etc. ; and he concludes with 
a vigorous eulogium on the Dalcassians of Clare, their munifi- 
cence, and loftiness of soul, of which the poet gives a very curious 
specimem He relates that, on one occasion, he met a Dalcas- 
sian at Magh Fini^ in the county of Galway, who had just con- 

^ original ; — -Aibint), Aibint), eiicp Apt). 
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eluded a service of twelve montlis to a man of that county, from 
whom he received a cow and a cloak for his wages : — Having 
miet the poet, on his way home, he addressed him in these 
words, as he tells us : 

“ He said to me, in prudent words: 

‘ Sing to me the history of my country ; 

‘ It is sweet to my soul to hear it’ ; — 

And the composition he instantly purchased. 

“ Thereupon I sang for him the poem. 

Nor then did he show aught of loth; 

All that he had earned, — not mean or meagre, — 

To me he gave without deduction. 

“ The upright Dalcassians heard of this ; 

They received him with honour in their assembly ; 
They gave to him — the noble race — 

Ten cows for every quarter of his own cow. 

“ No dearth of raiment or food lias been heard of, 

Upon the Dalcassians, or upon their king; 

That friendly race, as I well know. 

Arc never without their sweet happiness”. 

The poem is thus carried on to the end, as if composed and 
recited by Mac Lonain after his death. His death had been 
a violent one ; for he had been killed, in the county of Clare, 
by a party of robbers from the county of Waterford; and he is 
made to mention this circumstance, and the names of the party, 
here. 

This, as I have already said, is a very curious poem ; but, 
unless Mac Liag is taken to have recited but a known poem of 
Mac Lonain, and to have introduced it in the picturesque way 
described, it is clear that it was wi’itten by Mac Liag himself; 
and if so, then probably at the suggestion, and from the remi- 
niscences, of Ilbrechtach the harper, who must himself have 
been no ordinary personage to be selected as the constant com- 
panion of two such men as Mac Ijonain and Mac Liag. 

second, hitherto unknown, poem of Mac Ijonain, is a 
ac nain, romantic one too, as may be understood from the fob 

lowing prose legend, which is prefixed to it : 

At a certain time that Mac Lonain and his company were 
passing through a desert place on these mountains, they were 
overtaken by a tempest, and detained so long that at last their 
stock of food was exhausted, and still the weather had not im- 
proved. While they were in the act of saying among them- 
selves, that if they had food they would at least make an attempt 
to move notwithstanding the storm, they saw coming towards 
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them a great, mde, burly clown, holding a fat cow by the tail lkot v 
with one hand, and a forester’s axe in the other. The poct t-^T;^ 
asked him if he were wilhng to sell the beef. He aiKwfred 
thathe would not but that he would barter it for a cow such 
as he himself should choose. Mac Lonam said that he would 
give him such a cow if he would but give time. The clown 

Zk ^ to slaughter and 

cook the beef himself, a request that was gladly granted him 

The cow was killed and cooked accordingly; and the poet Td 
his company ate heartilj. and were satislFed, and they hea^d 
gifts and presents on their benefactor. ^ ^ 

The clown, after this, departed; but at the end of a year ho 
came to Mac Loranns house, accompanied by four othL hke 
himself, each carrymg a woodman’s axe in his hand; and they 
were a rude, fierce, party of five men, (says the poet); anS 
space which they took up in the poet’s house- 

""““'“"I ‘‘"‘i t^oy beat and 

abused the women, and servants, and dogs, in and about the 

liave nothing less than a 

the^hois? altogether in 

p. 57 cJiicf of them his name: “I am 

Forester, the son of Entangled Forest”, said he. 

flv^^t! addresses Forester, in a poem of twenty- 

fs demaml unreasonableness of 

weilt nn •’ complying with it, and the 

eight of himself and liis companions on the establishment. In ' 
the course of the poem the author pays a handsome compliment 
ph’ilT P’’°°°’^”ces a benison on, the Dalcassians, men, women, 
cmidren, and clergy, for their hospitality and liberality; from 
w!tb may, pCThaps, be inferred, that the poet’s cEfficulty 
with the fabled Forester, was an innocent hint to afford the 

munMcen”ce opportunity of indulging in their wonted 

The authenticity of the poem is well attested by the fact that 
16 author paj^s in it a particular compliment to Sida-an-Eich- 
(that IS, » Sida of the bay steel’), the chief of the Clann 
tmlein, (the tribe-name of the Mac Namaras of Clare), and to 
is son AmdM, who must have been very young at the time- 
two well-known personages in the pedigree of the MacNamaras! 

® living, about the time of the 

poets death, in the year 918. 

lahm^^f^l bears evidence to the learning and literary 

Culli^n contemporary, Cormac Mac- 

v^uuinan. King of Munster and Archbishop of Cashel ; while he 
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LKCT, V celebrates the valour and munificence of the reigning monarch, 
Flann SinnaS^^^ 

Macionai7i'H The third of tliesc hitherto unnoticed poems is one of twelve 
8onrof”i?ocL stanzas, or forty-eight lines, in praise of the five sons of the 
tZadMin' Monarch Fochaidh Muighrnheadhoin; namely, Brian, ^ Fiaeha, 
Fiachra, A Hill, and Niall (“ of the Nine Hostages”). This rare 
poem begins : — 

“ The sons of Eochaidh, — high their renown”.^^®^ 

MacLonain'9 The fourtli of these very rare poems of Mac Lonain, and 
deifth of A’iJ'- One of curious historical value, is his elegy on the death of Eig- 
'median, the son of Dalach, hereditary Prince of Tlrconnell (now 
Donegal), and ancestor of the great O’Donnell sept of that ancient 
territory. The chief of Tirconnell died in the year 902 ; and on 
hearing of the sad event, from his servant, Mac Na^cuach, the 
poet, who, it appears, was no stranger to his mansion and his 
hospitality, wrote these verses, consisting of sixty-four stanzas, 
or two hundred and fifty-six lines, which he sent forthwith to 
the north ; and in them he dwells, with considerable minute- 
ness, on his own reception in former times by the deceased 
chief, and on the various gifts and presents which he had re- 
ceived from him. From the nature of the presents thus de- 
scribed, and the circumstances under which they were given, 
and sometimes procured by the donor, this poem presents to 
us a very interesting glimpse of the mode of life at the court 
of Eignechan at the time. 

The most curious part of this poem, however, very valuable as 
it is in a historic point of view, is that in which we are told that 
the chief found himself compelled to purchase peace and ex- 
emption from plunder and devastation for his territory from the 
“ Danish pirates”, who were at this time committing fearful de- 
pijedations along the sea-board of the island. This peace and 
exemption were purchased by the chief consenting to the mar- 
riage of his three beautiful daughters, — Dnihhlinn, Bebuadha, 
and Behhinn, — to three of the pirate commanders, whose names 
were Cathais, Turgeis, and 7br. After the marriage the pirates 
sailed away with their wives and their booty to Carraic Bra- 
craighe, in Inis Eoghain (now called Innishowen, in Donegal.) 
Here, however, the Lady Duihhlinn, who had been married to 


08) This curious poem begins : 

pi’ 6 bA’ 6 A 6 1 UAC puf- Forester, the son of the Entangled Wood, 

•OitpcAib conreib 5 be 6 ' 6 , Has taken upon him to make battle, — 
If Uia 6 a b 6 *oo biu- 6 A, He will eat the value of his cow in food, 

A b 6 Pa -oedi^. And he must have his cow besides. 
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the pirate chief Cathais^ eloped from him while he lay asleep, 
taking with her a casket containing trinkets to the amount of 
one thousand ungas of gold ; and she succeeded in safely 
making her escape to the house of CatJielan^ son of Maelfab- 
haill^ the chief of that district, who had been formerly her lover, 
and under whose guardianship she was the more ready to place 
herself. When the pirate awoke and found his bride and his 
casket gone, he flew in a rage to her father, and threatened to 
have his territory ravaged if he did not restore to him his casket. 
This Eignechan undertook to do ; and he invited the Dane to 
come on a certain day, with his brother commanders, and all 
their immediate followers, to his court at Ceann Maghdir, (in 
Donegal,) where the gold should be restored, and the company 
royally entertained. The Danes arrived, and were well enter- 
tained accordingly ; after which the company retired to the 
lawn of the court, where stood a tree upon which the Tircon- 
nellian warriors were accustomed to try their comparative 
strength and dexterity, and the metal and sharpness of their 
swords, by striking their mightiest strokes into its trunk. The 
company, by Eignechans arrangement, sat in circles around 
this tree, for the usual purpose ; the chiefs of both parties stand- 
ing nearest to it. Eignechan then stood up to open the sports ; 
and drawing his sword, ho struck at the tree, but designedly 
missed it; and the weapon glancing oil' with immense force, 
stmek his reputed son-in-law, the Dane Cathais, on the head, 
killing him on the spot. This was a preconcerted signal for the 
Tirconnellians, who instantly nishcd on the rest of the band of 
their enemies, and quickly put them all to the sword. 

The number of the Danes on this occasion may be inferred 
from the stated number of their ships, which was one hundred 
and twenty ; and it is stated that not one of their crews escaped. 

Eignechan then demanded and received the casket of gold 
from his daughter ; and he gave it all away on the spot, in proper 
proportions, to the tribes and to the chief churches of his prin- 
cipality. Just, however, as he had concluded the distribution 
of the whole of the piratical spoil, Mac Lonain with his com- 
pany of learned men and pupils happened to arrive on the lawn, 
on a professional visit to his patron. And here we have a cha- 
racteristic trait of the manners of the times. When the chief 
saw the poet, and found himself with empty hands, he blushed, 
and was silent; but his generous people perceiving Ills con- 
fusion, immediately knew the cause, and came forward to a man, 
plying each his part of the gold in the hands of his chief. 
Eignechan'^ face brightened ; he re-divided the gold, giving the 
poet a share of it proportionate with hia rank and profession, 
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and disposing of tlie remainder among those who had so gene* 
roiisly relieved him from his embarrassment. 

This curious poem contains very many other points of inte- 
rest, — and amongst them Eignechari^ pedigree. It begins as 
follows : — 

“ Fearful the news, O Mac na-g-Cuach, 

Which thou hast brought us, — O sad fact ! — 

That Eignechan^ the son of beloved Dalachy 
Is buried beneath the heavy green earth”.<^^°^ 

I have now traced down the stream of learning, (more rapidly 
as I have approached the better known eras of our history), to 
a period from which O’Reilly and other writers have so far 
illustrated the Literary History of Erinn that I shall only refer 
to a very few names more. Contemporary with Flann Mac 
Lonain was the celebrated Cormac MacCullinan, King of Muns- 
ter and Archbishop of Cashel, who was killed in the year 903, 
at the battle of Bealach MugJina^ fought by him against the 
Monarch Flann Sionna. Of Cormac’s previous history some ac- 
count ha&been given in a former Lecture and his connection 
with the eventful story of Queen Gormliath, Flann Smina's 
daughter, will be remembered. Cormac’s fame is, however, so 
very generally familiar, that I need do no more than recall 
here that he has always been regarded as one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars in Europe of his time. He was educated in 
the Cliurch of Disert Diarmada^ (now Castle Dermot, in the 
county of Kildare); and besides the knowledge which he is 
recorded to have acquired of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
the British, the Saxon, the Danish, and other northern Ian 
guages, he is regarded as having been one of the greates 
Gaedhclic scholars that ever lived. 

The tenth and eleventh centuries produced a very large num- 
ber of men deeply versed in our native language and literature, 
as well as in the classical literature of the times. Of these, the 
space allotted to the present portion of our inquiry will permit 
me to give here but the names of a few, some portions of whose 
works, and whoso dates, are given by Edward O’Reilly, in his 
Irish Writers, and a few more, whose precise time within 
this period I have not been able to ascertain, but whose names, 
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as well as those of the others, and some parts of their works, are 
preserved in the Book of Leinster. Of these, I may particularly 
mention i 

Dalian Mac More (who is not mentioned by O’Reilly), a poet 
of Leinster, who was attached to the Court of Cearhhall^ the king 
of that province, at Naas, and the.recorder of his patron’s achieve- 
mehts. He appears to have been present at the battle of Magh 
in which CormacMacCullinan was killed, in the year 903. 

And I should not pass over Cormao “ an Eigea^'\ a poet who 
was attached to the celebrated Palace Ailecli^ near Derry, the 
royal residence of the Kings of Ulster, and who was the author 
of a long poem commemorative of the expedition made by i/wzV- 
chertach, son of Niall “ Glun-Dubli \ about the year 940, into 
Leinster, Munster, and Connacht, — from which that prince re- 
turned home with the hostages of these provinces, all of which 
he placed in the hands of his fither-in-law, the monarch.^ This 
poem has been published by the Irish Archaeological Society, in 
the first volume of their publications ; and it is now popularly 
known as the “ Circuit of Mortogh of the Leather Cloaks . 

The next great name at this period is that of Cinaedh O’Har- 
tagan, a distinguished poet and scholar, who died in the year 
975 ; he was author of several poems, copies of which have come 
down to our times, and of which Edward O’Reilly, in his Irish 
Writers, at this year, gives a description, — wliich is sometimes, 
however, incorrect. 

1st, A poem of twenty-eight stanzas, or one hundred and 
twelve lines, on the splendour of the JT^ch MidJichunTta^ 6r 
Great Banqueting Hall, of Tara, in the time of Cormac Mac 
Art, — Monarch of Erinn, in the third century, — and of the 
magnificence of that celebrated monarch s household appoint- 
ments; beginning: 

“ World of perishable splcndour”.^^^^ 

The oldest copy of this poem that I have seen, is preserved 
in the Book of Leinster ; but it is there ascribed to Comiac Fill 
(Cormac “ the Poet”), a writer with whose time I am unacquainted. 

2nd, A poem of twenty-six stanzas, or ninety-six lines, on the 
origin of the name of Rath Fssa^ an ancient court in Meath. 
Eochaidh Airemh, Monarch of Erinn about a century before the 
Incarnation, had a favourite daughter named Fssa^ to whom he 
offered her choice of any situation in his kingdom, for her resi- 
dence; and she selected a spot south of Tara, from which she 
could see not only Tara, but Drugh-na^Boinni (the P alace of the 
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Boyne), and Beinn JEdair (the Hill of Howth). Here, there- 
father built a court for her, which ever after bore the 
name of Rath Essa^ or Essas Court, This poem begins : 

“ She stood here to observe”/^^) 

This poem is preserved in the DinnseanchaSj in the Book of 
Ballymote ; but with no autlior’s name. , 

3rd, A poem of eighteen stanzas, or seventy-two lines, of *the 
origin of Darnha Eire, or Ercs Sepulchral Mound, and of the 
Hill oi AcailL (now the Hill of Screen, near Tara, in Meath), 
beginning : 

“ Acaill near unto Tara”.^^^^ 

This poem is also found in the Einnseanchas. 

4th, A poem of thirteen stanzas, or fifty-two lines, on Brugh- 
Mic-an-Oig (the ancient Tuatha Be Eanann Palace, on the 
Boyne, near Slane), and several of the mounds and wonders of 
that extraordinary locality. This poem begins : 

“Noble thy appearance, O plain of Jfuc-an-(9n 

The oldest copy of this very curious poem that ! know, is 
preserved in the ancient Leahhar na h-UidhrS, in the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

5th, A poem of thirty-two stanzas, or one hundred and 
twenty-eight lines, on the origin of the name of Tara, beginning : 

“ It reflects credit on the women”.<^®^ 

The “ credit reflected on the women”, according to this poem, 
arose from the fact that the name Teamuir, (now, corruptly 
Tara), comes of Tea, the name of King Eremon s wife, and Mur, 
a mound; and it means Te(i% Sepulchral Mound, because she 
was buried on this hill, at her own special request. 

6tli, A poem of fourteen stanzas, or fifty-six lines, on the 
manner of the death and place of sepulture of each of the six 

Monarch of Erinn, who was slain in the 
year bOO. This curious poem begins: 

“ OilioU repaired into Cailledh\^^^^ 

7th, A poem of thirty-six stanzas, or one hundred and forty- 
tour lines, on the manner and places of death of a great number 
ol the warriors whose names occur in Irish history, chiefly 
Ult^ians, from Conor Mac Ncssa, King of Ulster, at the time oi 
the Crucifixion, down to the Monarch Finnachta “ the Festive” 
who was slam at Grellach Dollaigh, in Meath, in the year 693! 
lins poem begins: 
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“ Cbampions wlio flourished at Emania ; 

In the palace of Cruachain; at Tara; 

In Luaehair, renowned for heroes ; 

In Ailinn, in West Munster”.‘“’ 

Of this most rare and valuable poem, which O'Reilly had not 
seen, I to well acquainted with two authentic copies. One of 
these copies was made by myself in the year 1849, from an 
ancient vellum manuscript, now in the possession of a pnyate 
gentleman in England. This copy consists of thirty-eight 
stanzas, or one hundred and fifty-two lines, interlined with most 
valuable notes and commentaries to all excepting the last four 

The second copy is preserved in the Book of Leinster, but 
without the interlined notes. This copy, in its present 
condition, consists of forty-seven stanzas, two of which are 
mutilated ; the stanzas, from thirty-six to forty-six, both included, 
are interpolated, and bring the history down from the death ot 
Finnaojita in 693, to the great battle of Moin M6r in Munster, 
which took place in the year 1151. This battle was fought by 
Torloffh O^Conor, King of Connacht, and Dermot Mac 
Murrogh, the infamous King of Leinster, with all riieir forces, 
against Torlogh O’Brien, King of Munster, and his Dalcassians ; 
and seven tliousand of the latter were slam in it. ^ ^ 

It is noticed in the margin of the Book of Lemper, yie 
original hand, that these verses were added by Finn (Mac 
Gorman), Bishop of Kildare, who, we know, was the transcriber 
of a oTcat part of this old volume, and who died in the year 1160. 
Still the two concluding stanzas are O’Hartagan’s, and conclude, 
according to ancient usage, with the first word of the piece, to 

show that the poem is perfect. rvTTovtor»<,r,’a 

8th The next is a hitherto unknown poem of O llartagan s, 

which consists of eleven stanzas, or forty-four lines. 
is the pillow of Saint Buiti, in his ancient church of d/au«ste»- 
BuitsSn the county of Louth, (now incorrectly called JV^naster- 
boice) The legend referred to in this poem is not sufficiently 
expressed in the text; but, as far as it is given, it contains afkr 
account of the cause and manner of the death of Conor Mac 
Nessa, King of Ulster, who had been struck in the heM by the 
Connacht warrior Ceat,son of Mamch, with the fatal ball which 
had been formed from the brain of Mesgedhra, King of Leinster, 
when he was killed by the great Ulster champion, Conall Gear- 
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nach, as has been related in a former Lecture.<“^ But the part of 
the story whieh is not sufficiently explained in this poem is where 
the author calls this ba 1 a stone,— saying that it lodged seven 
years m King Conor’s skull, -that it fell out on the lay of the 

stone was afterwards the pillow upon 
which baint hum was accustomed to lay his head when taking 
Ills scanty sleep; and as sucli, the poet addresses to it these most 
curious verses, which ai-e preserved in the Book of Leinster, and 
begin as follows ; ’ 

“ Thou, yonder stone, on which often lay 

hum the good, the son of Bronach the fair • 

Thou wert often a diadem in battle-fray, ’ 

mi mu ^•■ave MacNessa."'® 

tn ^ f ‘ " P Hartagan’s poems which I feel called upon 

to mention, has also been unnoticed hitherto. It is onc^of 

“'’irt hi the death of Niall 

T1,;«V> ^ • Hostages , and his sepulture at Ochun in Meath, 
ris poem IS preserved ,n the Book of Leinster, beginning: 
iienold the warrior-grave ol‘ ^ 

nr ^ Ijaiclly call attention to tile historical value 

fact, of out ^arij UsZj. 

After this Cinaedh O’Hartagan, the next celebrated Gaedhelic 
cholar on our list is Eochaum O’Flinn, an eminent writer of 
histoucal poetry, who died in the year y84. Edward O’Reilly 
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accompanied liim in his expedition; tlie invasion of the Fomo- 
rians; the number of their ships and people; and the battle ot' [OfEorhaidh 
Magh Itha^ fought between them and Fartholaiis people. This ^ ^ 
poem begins : 

Partholarij — from whence came 

This «peem is preserved in the O’Clerys’ Book of Invasions, 
in the Royal Irish Academy ; and copies are to be found (but 
without the gloss), in the Books of Bally mote and Lecam; 
though in none of these three books is it ascribed to O’Flinn. 

2nd, A poem, interlined with a gloss, containing twenty-six 
stanzas, or one hundred and four lines, on tlie Colonizations of 
Erinn, first by the lady Ceamh% and again hy PartJiolan; giving 
an account of the times in which both these colonies arrived in 
Erinn ; the number and names of the lakes and rivers discovered 
in Erinn, in the time of Partholan; and the extinction of tlie 
entire colony. This poem begins : 

“You learned men of Conn^ beautiful even land”.^^’*'’^ 

This copy is to be found in the O’Clerys’ Book of fiivasions ; 
and copies (without the gloss), in the Books of Leinster, Bally- 
mote, and Pecam; in all- of wliich it is ascribed to (.)’Flmn. 

3rd, A poem of seven stanzas, or twenty-eight lines, upon 
the division of Erinn between tlie lour sons of Partholan^ 
marking the places where the boundaries of each met. This 
poem begins : 

“Four sons of Griflin-likc voice’V®^^ 

This poem is found in the O’Clerys’ Book of Invasions, and 
in the Books of Ballymote and Lecam; but in neither of thp 
two last is the author’s name given. 

4th, A poem of seventeen stanzas, or sixty-eight lines, giving 
the names of the Druids, artizans, farmers, etc., who accom- 
panied Partholan to Erinn. This poem begins : 

“ Good were the great family 

This poem is found in the O’Clerys’ Book of Invasions, 
under O’Flinn’s name; and also in the Books of Ballymote 
and Lecain^ but with no author’s name. 

5th, A poem of fourteen stanzas, upon the destruction of 
Conaing'^ Tower, (on Torry Island, on the epast of Donegal), 
and the battles fought between the Fomorians and the Neme* 
dians. This poem begins : 

“ The destruction of Conaing'^ tower by valour”.^*^®^ 
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This poem is found in the O’Clerys’ Book of Invasions, under 
O’Flinn’s name ; and in the Books of Leinster, Ballymote, and 
Lecain, but with no author’s name given in those manuscripts. 

6th, A poem of one hundred and ninety-six lines, interlined 
with a gloss. In this poem O’Flinn mentions the creation of 
Adam, and the time which elapsed from that era to the time 
at which the lady Ceasair is said to have landed in Erinn ; the 
number of years that expired between the universal deluge’ and 
the colonization of Erinn by Partholan; and the interval be- 
tween the destruction of Fartholan’s colony, by the plague, 
and the arrival of Neviedh. He then gives an account of the’ 
Nemedian colony; of their coming from Scythia, and their pas- 
siige to Erinn ; and recounts the number of their ships, and the 
names of their leaders. The transactions of the Ncmedians 
after their landing in Erinn arc then related ; such as the clear- 
ing of several plains by cutting down the timber, with which 
the country was overgrown; the discovery and bursting forth 
of lakes and rivers; the hardships the Nemedians suffered from 
the Fomorians; the battles they fought with them; and the 
destruction of Co7iaing's Tower; the return of part of the 
colony to Greece ; and the retirement of another portion of it 
into Britain, under their chief Ihitcm Mael, from whom that 
country is said to have derived its name. This poem be^nns'; 

“ Great Erinn, made illustrious by the Gaedhirs^^^ ^ 

. This poem is preserved in the O’Clerys’ Book of Invasions, 
under O i linn’s name ; and in the Books of Leinster, Bally- 
mote, and Lecain; but m these with no author’s name. ^ 

7th, A poem of eighteen stanzas, or seventy-two lines, giving 
an account of the Invasion of Erinn by the Tuatha DS Danann 
who were the descendants of another son of the above Nemedlu 
who pass^ out of Erinn after the destruction of Conainq's 
lower. This branch of the Nemedians, according to the poem 
seated themselves In the northern islands of Greece, and 'liow 
returned under the above name. The poem recounts their 
subsequcri^t travels through the north of Europe; their battles; 
their prohciency m magic and other sciences; the names of 
their chief men, women, poete, poetesses, doctors, druids, arti- 
hcers, etc. ; the magical or tabsmanic articles that they broiiuht 
with them into Erinn, namely,— the Lia Fdil, or Stone^of 
IJestiny, as it is generally called I 
on which the Monarchs of Erini 
Ta,ra; the wonderful spear of tl 
gifted caldron of their King, the 
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of coming into Erinn ; tlieir battle with, and overtbrow of, tlic 
FlrbolffS, 2 itMagh Tuiredh; the institution of the public games 
at Tauthi in Meath, on the first day of August in eacli year ; 
and many other curious things. This valuable poem begins : 

“ Erinn the proud and the warlike”/®®^ 

This #poem is preserved, with an interlined gloss, in the 
O’Clerys’ Book of Invasions; but the copy there contains but 
fifteen stanzas ; and there are full copies in the Books of Lein- 
ster, Ballymote, and Lecain; in all of which O’Fllnn is set down 
as the author. 

8th, A poem of seventeen stanzas, or sixty-eight lines, 
giving the names of the principal leaders that came with the 
sons of Milesius into Erinn, and also the names of the places 
where several of them died. This poem is preserved in the 
Books of Leinster and Lecam^ in both of which its authorship 
is ascribed to O’Flinn. It begins : 

“ The chiefs of the expedition from beyond the sca”.^^^^^ 

9th, A poem of eighteen stanzas, or seventy-two lines, on 
the accession of the brothers SobliaircS and Ceiinna (of the 
Irian race), to the government of Erinn, about fifteen hundred 
years before the Incarnation, according to the chronology of the 
Annals of the Four Masters ; the partition of the island between 
them, by a line drawn from Inblier Colpa (the mouth of the 
River Boinn)^ to Limerick; the Raths or Courts erected by 
them, particularly those of Dun-SobhaircS (now Dunseverick, 
in the county of Antrim), and Dun-Cearmna (on what is now 
called the Old Head of Kinsale, in the county of Cork). Thi^ 
poem begins: 

“ Dun SobliaircS of the numerous host’V^®' 

It is preserved in the O’Clerys’ Book of Invasions, with an 
interlined gloss, and under O’Flinn’s name ; and in the Book of 
Lecain, without either gloss or author’s name. 

10th, A poem of eighty -two stanzas, or three hundred and 
.twenty-eight lines, giving an account of the coming of the 
Gadelians or Milesians into Erinn, “ at the time that the Greeks 
held the sovereignty of the world” ; and an account of all the 
invasions of Erinn, from beginning to end ; but particularly 
that of the sons of Milesius of Spain. 'Hus poem begins ; 

“ Let the sons of delightful wisdom llsten”.^^*^^ 

Copies of this important poem are preserved in the O’Clerys’ 
Book of Invasions, with an interlined gloss ; and in the Books 
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V. of Ballymotc and Lecain^ witliout the gloss, and less perfect, 
[Of Eochaidh but under the name of O’Flinn in all. 

OFiinn.3 11th, A poem of twcntj‘Sevcn stanzas, or one hundred and 
eight lines, giving an account of the building of the Palace of 
Emania in Ulster, by Queen Madia and her Yiusband Chnhaeth 
(six hundred and forty-five years before the Incarnation! accord- 
ing to the chronology of tlic Annals of the Four Masters); the 
kings that ruled there from the time of Cimbaeth, to the reign 
of Conor Mac Nessa (contemporary with our Lord) ; and from 
the death of‘ Conor to the destruction of Emania by the three 
Collas (immediately after the battle o{ Adiadh-leiiJi-dearg ^ in 
which they defeated and slew Fergus Fogha^ of Ulster, 

A.D. 331). It also gives the names of the provincial Kings of 
Ulster who became Monarchs of Eiinn. This poem begins: 

“ O delightful Emania of the spears”.^^^^ 

This poem is preserved in the O’Clerys’ Book of Invasions, 
with an interlined gloss, and in the Book of Lecain (but there 
without the gloss), in both of which it is ascribed to O’Flinn. 
It is also preserved in the Book of Leinster, without gloss or 
author’s name. 

12th, A poem of eighteen stanzas, which gives the names of 
the lllteeu kings that reigned over the province of Ulster, from 
the time of Cimbaeth to that of Concohar Mac Nessa, and the 
number ol years that each king reigned there, from the time of 
Coucobar Mae Nessa to the destruction of that palace by the 
three Collas. This poem, which appears to be a supplement to 
the last described, begins: 

“ Cbnbaeth, the chief of the young warriors of Ernania’V^^^ 
Copies of this poem are preserved in the O'Clerys’ Book of 
Invasions, the Book of Lecain, and the Book of Leinster, but 
without any author’s name ; there can, however, be little doubt 
that it was written by O’Flinn. 

13th, A poem of sixteen stanzas, on the reign of the Monarch 
UgaM M6r, who is stated to have extended his rule over the 
whole of the West of Europe, as far as the Mediterranean Sea. 
UgainS had to wife Ceasair, the daughter of the King of France ; 
by whom he had twenty-two sons and three daughters, among 
whom he divided Erinn into twenty-five parts ; and it is these 
divisions and their names, and the names of Ugaini's children, 
that form the principal subject of this poem, which begins; 

- “ UgainS thG^ proud and illustrious” 

Copies of this poem are preserved in the O’Clerys’ Book of 
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Invasions, the Book of Lecahi^ and the Book of Leinster ; all of t.ect. v. 
whicli give O’Flinn as the autlior. [of icochnuh 

14th, A poem of fifty-eight stanzas, on the creation of the ' 
world ; the names and ages of the patriarchs who lived before the 
ddugc ; the building and dimensions of Noah’s Ark ; the dcatlis 
of Noahtand his sons ; the building of the Tower of Babel ; the 
confusion of languages ; and the settlement in Egypt of Niiily 
son of Fenius Farsaidhj ancestor of the Milesians. This poem 
begins : 

“ The Lord of Heaven is the Father of all men, 

The gracious Son of Mary the Virgin, 

Our chief, our safety, our head, 

Without beginning, witliout limit, without cnd”.^"^^ 

There is a fine copy of this poem preserved in tlie Book of 
Lecain^ but no authors name. Edward O’Reilly, however, in 
his Irish Writers, ascribes it to O’Flinn. 

“ There is”, says Edward O’Reilly, “ anotlier poem that by 
some persons is attributed to tliis autlior, beginning: ‘The 
king of lakes is this soutliern lake’.*^'’^ But it is by others, per- 
haps more properly, ascribed to Flann of It is to be 

found in the JJi7inseanchas'\ 

O’Reilly, and tliosc who with him attributed this poem either 
to FocJiaidh O’FlInn, or Flann of Monasterboice, are, however, 
entirely wrong; as it now clearly appears that neither of them 
was the author. And not only were O’Reilly and those other 
persons to whose opinions ho refers, wrong, but even the gene- 
rally accurate and cautious Keating, who ascribes it to O’Flinnji 
was also mistaken. In the concluding stanza of several of the 
poems just described, Fochaidh O’Flinn avows himself as tlic 
author ; but in the present poem, (which is one giving an account 
of the origin of the name of Loch Carman^ now the Harbour 
of Wexford), the poet concludes by stating that Eochaidh Eochniiih 
Eolach^ or “ the Learned”, wrote this poem. Now, this is a dis- 
tinction that we never find given to O’Flinn, though I believe 
he was equally deserving of it ; nor was there any Eochaidh 
of the tenth or eleventh century, avIio bore this distinction, but 
Eochaidh “ the Learned” OCehdn^ who was the contemporary 
of Flann of Monasterboice, who died in the year 1056. 

The compiler or transcriber of the ancient Jjcahhar na . 
h'Uidhri^ who died in the year 1106, states that the curious 

original : — xXuTiai|a cIiaicIi coinifig nniie, 
triAc tTlui|\c inline, 

camgix), coimp, a]\ cenn, 

Cer> cuf, ceil c]\ic)i, cen |:oi|\c©nii. 
original : — Ui^ Loch tn Lochfjk ccAp 
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LKCT. V. Tract on the ancient Pagan Cemeteries of Erinn, preserved in 
U)H':ochaidh that valuable book, had been compiled and collected by 
oninn.] Eocliaidh “the Learned” O'Ceirin^ and by Flann^ from the 
Books of Eocliaidh (JFlannagan^ at Armagh, the Books of* 
Monasterboice, and other choice boohs besides. There can, 
then, be no doubt that this Eochaidh “ the Learned” /JCeirin 
was the author of this poem on Loch Carman. 

It was from tliis poem that Dr. Keating took the extract, of 
three stanzas, on the triennial holding of the Great Feast of 
Tara, as given in a former Lecture and it is on this occasion 
tliat he ascribes the poem to Eochaidh O'Flinn^ in place of 
Eochaidh (J Ceir in the true author, of whom I shall have occa- 
sion to speak more hereafter. 

Sec ante, p. 12 ; [and see same in Keating, (edition by John O’Malionv, 
New York, 1857*,) p. 282.] 



I-KCTURE VI. 


[ iJclivfTt.iI IGth Juno, Im.^7. J 

(III.) Education, and Literature ; (continued). Of Mac Luuj^ and Ids 
works [circa a.d. 1000]. The History of the “AVars of the Danes”. Lile 
of Brian Boromha; by Mac Liay. Poems by Mac Lun;. Of Poems of 
this writer not described by O’Reilly. Of the history of Cam Comiill. Of 
Mac Coise, and his Poems. Of a prose piece by Mac Coisc^. Of the Tale 
of the “ Plunder of the Castle of Maelmilscothac/C. 

We come now to ^fac TAag^ tlic chief* liistorical Poet of Erinn, 
in Ills time, who died in the year 1015. Tliis remai’kable man 
was a native of South Connacht, and liad in his early profes- 
sional career been attaclied to tlie court of* Tadhg O’Kelly, tlu^ 
hereditary prince of Ui Mahic^ an extensive tenitory of south- 
eastern Connacht, bordering on the River Shannon ; (a chieftain 
whose f*amily is now represmited in direct line of descent, by 
my esteemed friend, Denis Henry Kelly, Esq., of Castle Kelly, 
in the county of Roscommon). 

On the death of Mahon, King of Munster, the elder brother 

Ihdan Boromha^ in the year 974, he was succeeded by the 
immortal Brian himself, who was then in the forty- eighth year 
of his age, having been born in the year 925. 

Whether it was on his accession to the throne of Munster, in 
the year 974, or to the throne of all Erinn, in the year 1002^ 
that Mae Liag became attached to Brian, I am not able to say ; 
but 1 believe i| was at the latter period, and that it was then 
also that Brian raised him to the chair of tiie monarch’s Ollatnh^ 
or chief Poet of Erinn, after which he lived in the monarcli’s 
residence of Ceann Coradli (at Killaloe, in the present eoimty of 
Clare) 

Edward O’Reilly, in his Irish Writers, at the year 1015, 
gives a list of seven pieces, prose and verse, which he ascribes 
to Mao Liag, 

It is to be remembered that no monarch of Erinn held Ids residenct* nt 
Tara, the ancient seat of the monarchy, ever since the death of Diarmait, the 
son oi Fergus Cerrbhedil, in the year 558, in whose reign the hill and paLace were 
cursed by Saint Ruadan of Lothra (in Ormond) ; so that, after the desertion 
of the ancient city, the monarch, of whichever of the different native families 
he happened to be a member, fixed his residence wherever he pleased, but 
generally if not invariably within his immediate pioyincial territory. And it 
was so with Brian, who fixed his residence on the plain of Killaloe, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of his own ancestral residence of Grianan Jjachtna ^ — 
the ruins of which are still to be seen, on the south shoulder of the Hill of 
Craig Liath, about a mile north-west of Killaloe-, 
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LKCT. VI. 


[Of Mac 
Liag.] 


Tin*. History 
of flic “Wara 
of tliu 
i>anes”. 


Mac TAag'n 
Life of Brian 
Baromha, 


1 st, — A book of the History and Annals of the wars and battles 
ofErinn; but which, notwithstanding its title, was, he says, 
confined to an account of the battles of Munster during the 
time oi Brian Boromha, O’Keilly says that he had a copy of this 
book in his own possession, made by John Mac Solly, of Stack- 
alien in the county of Meath, in the year 1710. Nowf- it hap- 
pens tliat this identical book is at present in the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, (under the class-mark of 13. 5, in the original collection 
of the Academy) ; but the book of tlie Wars of Munster, of which 
O’Reilly speaks, forms but a single tract, making but fourteen 
pages of the volume; and there is not a word in it to show that 
this tract Avas compiled by Mac Liag. Indeed, on the contrary, 
there is internal evidence to show that it was written long after 
Mac Liag' ^ death, and that it is no more than a well-known 
popular abstract of the Battle of Clontarf, taken chiefiy from the 
more important tract knoAvn as the “Wars of the Danes and 
Gacdhil”, of which so much has been said in the course of my 
former Lectures. 

Mac Liag^ then, was certainly not the compiler of tlie parti- 
cular tract Avhich O’Reilly without any authority ascribes to 
him. It is not, however, so certain that he Avas not the author 
of the more important tract of the “ Wars of the Danes” itself, in 
which the career of his great patron Brian is so faithfully and 
so copiously recorded, and in Avlilcli the terrible battle of Clon- 
tarf, Avhere the poAver of the Danish invaders Avas for ever annihi- 
lated, is described in such graphic and minute detail that even 
some Danish words spoken on the battle-field are preserved In 
it. We know indeed from Mac Liag himself, that he Avas not 
present at the battle of Clontarf; but we know that his inti- 
mate friend, and felloAV-poet and historian, Errard Mac CoisSy 
of whom Ave shall presently have to speak, Avas present in the 
train of the treacherous Malachy, King of Meath ; and we also 
know that ]\[ac Liag actually received from Mac CoisS a detailed 
account of the battle, a fact Avhich is to be learned from a poem 
which I shall have presently to describe. Wc may suppose, 
then, that Jlfac .Liag had this tract on the Wars of the Danes 
written, from the first coming in of the Danes, doAvn to the 
battle of Clontarf; and that, not having been himself present 
at that battle, he sought from Mac Coisi the details of it, which 
the latter, as an eye-witness of the scene, must have been so 
capable of furnishing to him. 

2nd, — The second piece attributed to Mac Liag, described by 
O’Reilly, was a Life of Brian Boromha ; an extract from which. 

See Lecturet on the MS. Materiuh of Aricicnt Irish History y p. 232 . 
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he states, had been given by General Vallancey, in the first i-bot, vi. 
edition of his Irish Grammar. Of this Life of Brian Borornha^ [Of Mao 
I have never been able to see, or ascertain the existence of, 
any entire copy; but fortunately a very small fragment (the 
very last leaf of it) remains in the well known hand of the last 
great Irtsh scholar, JJuhhaltach Mac Firhisigh; and tills copy 
must have been written by him before the year 1G50, as lie 
changed the character of his handwriting in or about that year. 

This single small leaf, which was discovered by me some years 
ago, was merely laid in between two folios of the Leabhar 
Bwidke Lecain (H. 2. 16, T.C.D.). But although this is an 
old piece of composition, it is quite certain, I think, that it could 
not have been wiitten by Mac Liag. Indeed, from this little 
fragment, it would appear to liave been a latcn- semi-religious life 
of tlie great warrior, — something more in the natiu’e of a sermon 
on his life and death tlian a historical biograpliy. This is, how- 
ever, but a mere inference from tlie little that remains of it. 

3rd, — Tlie third piece described by O’Reilly, and attributed rooms iiy 
by him to Mac . Liag ^ is a poem of forty stanzas, or one hundred 
and sixty lines, giving the names of tlie twelve sons o(‘ CaSy (^from 
whom the Dalcassians of* Thomond derive their tribe designa- 
tion), and the different families which descended from each, 
down to the sons of Brian Boroniha^ in whose time the poem 
was evidently written. This poem begins: 

Twelve sons that sprung from 

It is more than probable that Mac Liag was the author of this 

i ioem ; but though there are copies of it preserved in the Books of 
dallymote and Lecain^ tiny are lu^t accompanied by any author’s 
name; nor does O’Reilly give any authority tor his statement. 

4th, — The fourth piece of Mac Luuj^^ described by O’Reilly, 
is a poem of eight stanzas, giving the names of the twelve sons 
of Ceineidigh (Kennedy), the f'ather of Brian Boromhay and 
the manner of the death of each. This poem begins: 

“ The twelve sons of brave Ceineidigli' 

There are copies of this poem preserved in the Books of Bal- 
ly mote and Lecain. It is in the latter only that it is ascribed 
to Mac Liag. 

5th, — The fifth piece of Mac Liag% described by O’Reilly, is 
a poem of eleven stanzas, written on the fall of Brian Boromhay 
With his eldest son Murchadhy and the flower of the warriors of 
Munster and Connacht, at the battle of Clontarf, in the year 
1014 ; and on the consequent desolate state of the fallen mo- 
narch’s palace at Ceann Coradli. This poem begins: 

(80^ original ’O a tiu\c ■065 -oo 6inn 6 
( 81 ) original: — X>a liiAC <065 Ceinei’Dig 6 ai§. 
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O Ceann Coradh! where is Brian? 

Or where is the splendour that was upon thee ? 

Where are the nobles and the sons of‘ kings, 

With whom w’^e drank wine in thy halls 
The concluding stanza of this plaintive poem shows plainly 
enough who the author was. It runs as follows : ' 

“Woe that I live after Brian! 

I am Mac Blag from the lake : 

To invite me into his treasury, 

He would come an hundred times, O Ceann Coradh 
An imperfect copy of this poem, with an English translation, 
was published by my late lamented friend, James Hardirnan, 
in Ills Irish Minstrelsy; and a full versification of it, by the late 
James Clarence Mangan, from a literal prose translation of mine, 
was published in the Irish Penny Journal, No. 28 (Saturday, 
January 9, 1841). 

Gth, — The sixth piece attributed to Mac Liag by O’Reilly, but 
which he does not describe, and of the first line of which he 
gives an incorrect version in text and translation, is a poem of 
twenty-six stanzas, beginning: 

“ From the east has come the news of Brian'^ fall, 

Alas ! that I am in this world after him ; 

Tliou messenger, who comest from the east. 

Tell mo, has Miirchadk been slain too?’'^®‘^ 

The messenger liere addressed by Mac Liag was Urard^ 
Lrrard, or Errad Mac Coise^ poet and historian to Maelseach- 
lamn, or Malacliy the Second, King of Meath. 

Malachy, with a thousand of* the chosen warriors of Meath, 
marched to Clontarf along with Brian to aid him ; but when 
the battle commenced, he and his division fell out of the ranks, 
and remained idle spectators of the bloody fight till its termina- 
tion. Mac CoisS the poet, who accompanied his patron on the 
occasion, had the best possible opportunity of witnessing the 
details of the battle ; and as his person was held sacred and in- 
violable by both natives and foreigners, we may suppose that 

original :-~.A c1iinn Cliot\A*6 0^1-61 l)|MAn ; 

no cai’6i in *00 “bi opc, 

cAnln maiire no ineic 

-ibmir pn A'O ? 
original acA 006 g^n Dpan, 

If imp m^c biAg o’n tinn ; 

'ooin eo^Aifin 50 uig nA f6‘o, 

. , *00 eM5e'6 f6 66x1, a einn. 

original : — An oif cAinic ctnnm “bViiMAin 

inAif5 acA Af ■ooibAn nA tiiAig 

A cedicAife C1C Anoif 

moif ’omnn niAj\bA-6 mbufcTioib. 
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he availed himself of that circumstance to mix with the com- 
batants as much as was consistent with his safety from the acci- 
dents of a battle-field, so as to collect all the detailed Information 
that could be useful to his task of recording a full account of 
the great scene at which he assisted. 

At wiiat place or time after the battle Mac Coise visited his 
friend Mac Liag, and related to him the particulars of the great 
overthrow of the Danes, and the sad news of the fall of Brian, 
of Murchadh, and of the flower of the Dalcassian army, does 
not appear; but it is most probable that it was at Ceann Coradh; 
and it must have been immediately aller the battle, since Mac 
Liag himself, as I shall soon sliow, visited the scene of the conflict 
so early as before the interment ol the slain had been concluded. 

It is very probable that on the occasion of this visit J/nc A 
was able to collect a great many additional details of the battle 
from the survivors of both parties, and that on his return home, 
either by himself or assisted by Afac Coise, he compiled from the 
beginning this History of the Wars of the Danes , or else added 
to the pa!rt which he had already compiled the account of the 
Battle of Clontarf as collected by Afac Coise and himself. 

But to return to the dialogue between the twt) poets. 3fac 
Coise, in the fourth and fifth stanzas of this poern,^ bears testi- 
mony to the bravery and nobleness of Brian; and in the exag- 
geration of his feelings, got^ so far as even to assert that so great 
a sacrifice as his liad not been offered on thc^ altar of Justice, 
Truth, and Religion, since the Great Sacrifice on^ Calvary 
Itself. 3fac Liag, than, in the sixth, seventh, eighth, nintli, am^ 
tentli stanzas, continues his inquiries as to whether Murehadh 
and many other leaders wdiom he names, ^ had really fallen. 
And in answer to these questions, 3Iac Coise, at the eleventh 
stanza, gives the names of several of the chiefs who fell, and 
describes the position in which they lay dead on the battle-field.^ 
At the eighteenth stanza he launches out into exclamations of 
despairing grief; and he then continues to the end to review 
the most important incidents in Brians life and reign. This 
interesting poem concludes with the following curious stanza. 

“ There were found at St. Feichms frigid bed, 

Wells of overflowing blood, 

The sign of kingly Brian' ^ death. 

In the western border land of Erinn’\^®^> 

The place mentioned here as Saint l^eichin s bed is the an- 

oiiginal: — ir> iom’6oiJ i^uaitv 

cobAi|v ’ha ; 

COtbA|\eA bAir bVljMAIH HA tH-beAHH 
1 5-C|MC 1A|\CAip HA b-Cl|\eAHH. 


L ECT. VT. 

[Of Mac 
Liag.] 
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9'^': cient abbey of Cong, in the county of Mayo, which was founded 

who died in the year 664; but of the legend 
of the bloody wells, and their connection with the death of Brian 
Boromha^ I have never met any other account. 

7th,— The sevcntli and last piece which O’Reilly attributes to 
Afac TAag^ is a poem of live stanzas, or twenty lines, beginning; 

It is a long time to be without happiness, ^ 

Sucli as I never thought I should be ; 

When I was at the splendid G&xnii Corcidh^ 

Idttle did I fear that any one should rob me”.^®®> 
O’Reilly states that: “ This poem was written by the author 
when he had retired to lunse Gall, (the Hebrides), after the 
death ol‘ Brian Bovomlia, and in it bitterly laments his absence 
fiom Cea)i7i Coradk, and his want of the pleasures he was there 
accustomed to enjoy”. He is mistaken as to the place at which 
Mac Liag is said to have written the poem, which was “ Innsi 
an (jrJiaill Buibh (i. e. the Island ol the I31ack foreigner), in 
the Upper Shannon, and not Innse Gall, the Hebrides — a region 
with which for the rest J/ac Ijiag had no connection. 

If Mac Liag was the author of this poem at all, it is the worst 
pieseived, and the most corrupt and insipid, of all his poems 
with which I happen to be acijuainted. 

^M^i^Liag i- Mac JAags works mentioned in the 

notrie- hst by U Reilly; but I have also to mention a lew more un- 
uKcui:''' doubtedly genuine pieces ol* that celebrated bard’s composition, 
which are not described by that collector. 

"po first of tliese pieces of Mac Liar's is one wliicli O’Eeilly 
iiud scon, lliough ho has not described it,— a poem of tliirty- 
three stanzas, or one hundred and tliirty-two lines, which gives 
an account of why and when Brian's town and palace of Ceann 
toracUi had received the alias name of Boromha. The poet 
describes m this piece how he happened to have been at Ceann 
tomdh, on one occasion vvhen Brian's tribute of cows fi-om 
Leinster and Ulster was being driven home ; that he wont out 
rom the court to look at them ; and that ho returned again, and 
eaid to Brian: “Hero comes Erinn’s tribute of cows to thee: 
many a fat cow and fat hog on the plain before thee”. “ Be 
they ever so many”, said Brian, “ they shall all be thine, O noble 
poeU Whereupon it was that Mac Liag gma the name of 
joroinha to the town and plain ; a name which literally means 
nothing more tlian a multitude of cows, either paid as tribute 

original : -vwo.v lieie 50,,, AibneAy, 
inv\]A tiVp fAilcAf 50 

x)o V>iof <\ 5-CevMin.CboiAA’d 
iMo)A om^n liotn 4on 
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by, or carried off as prey from, an enemy. It is probable that T>gcT. vi. 
it was upon this occasion also that Brian himself received the 
addition to his name of Boront/ia, or “ of the Tribute of Cows”, 
though the fact is not stated in this copy of Mac I Jag's poem. 

The poet proceeds to give an account of the amount and kind 
of the tribute sent to Brian to Ccann Coradh from the various 
tribute-paying provinces and territories of Erinn ; among whicili 
we find an item of one hundred and fifty butts of wine from the 
Danes of Dublin, and one of a tun of wine per day from tlie 
Danes of Limerick. He then describes the order in which tire 
royal and noble guests of Brian sat around Iiim in the great hall 
of Ccann Coradh. Brian liimsclf, we are told, sat at the liead, 
witli the King of Connacht on his right hand, and tlie King of 
Ulster (lliidia or West Ulster) on his left, and the King of 
Tir-Eoghan opposite to liiin. At tlie door-post, neai-est to 
Brian ^ sat the King of licinster, and at the other post of the 
open door sat Donnchadli (Donogh), son of Brians and Mad- 
seachlainn (Malaehy) tJic King ol‘ Meatli. Miirchadh (Mo- 
rogh), Brians eldest son, sat in Iront of* his father, with his back 
to him; with Aenghm^ the son of Carrach^ a valiant prince of 
Meath, on his right hand, and the King of Tir Conaill on Iris 
left. This position of Murchadh would seem to imply that Brian 
occupied a seat elevated above the rest of the seats in the hall. 

Tadhg, son of Brian, and Tadhg O’Kelly, King of Ui Maine, 
sat at the end or side opposite to the door, on Brian's riglit 
hand; and j]laclru(inaigh, chief of Ui Fuichra (in Soutli Con- 
nacht), sat on Tadhg's right hand. Such, then, was the arrange-, 
merit, so far as this poem go(‘S ; — a poem of which, 1 am sorry to 
say, I know but of one copy, and that a bad one, made by 
Edward O’Reilly, now in tire library of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. It begins: 

“ Borornha ! home of the kings ! 

City of the renowned warriors of Munster ! 

Since Brian the illustrious has sprung up. 

The noble chief of free-born clanns”.^*'^^ 

2nd,— The second piece by Afac Liag, not described by 
O’Reilly, is a poem of twenty-five stanzas, or one hundred lines, 
on the origin and liistory of an ancient sepulchral heap of stones, 
called Cam Chonaill, situated in the present county of Galway. 

This poem begins : 

“ Know ye the history from which”, etc.^®®^ 

^87) original bo]\oniA b^ibe tiA ^ 

po|vc iu\ ITnunineC, foiU\ An fit, 

6-00 ei|Mg b|\iAn b]\e5t')A, 
cenn I'oiAip 5 Ac^ fAOi|\ i'cne'bA. 

(88; original; — pn'OAi’6 in fCAncAfoiA ca. 
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LECT. VI. The history of Cam Chonaill is shortly this. After the defeat 
The Mstory of the Fivholgs by the Tuatha 1)6 Danann^ in the great battle 
naiii. (I’oem of the Southern Magli Tuiredh (as described in a former Lec- 
ture),^’^-’^ they lied tlie country, and a part of them took refuge 
in the Hebrides, where they remained until driven out by the 
Piets; upon wliicli they returned to Erinn, in the reign of 
Cairhre Nia-few (a short time before tlie Incarnation). At 
this time they were known as the Sons of Urnoi' (^Clann 
Urnoir)^ and Avere led by their native A engus^ the son of 
Umor, On their arrival in Erinn, they went directly to Tara, 
and besought the King, Cairhre^ to give them some rich lands 
in Meatli, lor wiiicli they were willing to pay him a fair rent. 
The King complied with their request; but obliged them to 
give liirn securities for their good conduct and integrity. They 
vouched to liim, then, as pledges, tlie celebrated warriors Ceat 
Mac Magach, of Connacht, lioss Mac Deaghaidh, of Munster, 
and Cuchulainn and Conall (JearnacJi^ of Ulster. The Umo- 
rlans, however, soon found that the burthens which the avari- 
cious king laid on them Avere too heavy ; and they therefore 
resolved secretly to lly from Calrhrc'^ rule, and to pass into 
Connacht, where tliey had contrived to conciliate the favour 
ol A ilill and Medlddi^ the King and Queen of that province. 
They set out, accordingly, by night, Avith all their property ; 
crossed the Sliannon in saiety, and AA^erc alloAved to settle them- 
selves in the southern parts of Connaclit, more paiticulaiiy in 
the present counties ol Gahvay and Clare, the latter forming 
at tliat time part of Connaclit. 

Aeiigus, the chief ol tlie Clann Vnioi)\ settled himself in 
tlie islands of Arann, and built the noble stone fortress which 
bears his name to this day, Jhm Aengas, in the Great Island of 
Arran; Cutra^ the son ol U7)i07\ settled Loch Cutra (noAV 
called Lough-Cooter, in the present county of Galway) ; Conall, 
son of Uj/io)', in A uUuiS in tlm same district; Adhar, son of 
Umor, at Afagh Adliair, the celebrated place of inauguration of 
the Dalcassian chiefs (in the present county of Clare) ; Dael, son 
ol Umor, at Daelach, to the north of Ennistimon (in the same 
county); and so on as to the several other chiefs of the party. 

In the meantime the King of Tara demanded of his securi- 
ties their pledge, and the four warriors passed into Connacht, 
to take the sons of Umor; but the answer wliich they received 
was, an offer of combat to each. The combatants met; and 
Urgor, fell by the hand of Rossa Alac Deadhaidh, 
the Munster security ; Cvrti6, the son of Umor, by Conall Cear- 

(^9) See Lectures on the aMS. Materials oj Ancient Irish History^ p. 245. 
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imch; /ar^as, the son of t/mor, by Cet Mac Magacli; and Conall vjy 
Cael (“the slender”), son of 71 the chief, by Cuchrilaimi; [OfMae 
and it was over this young chief that his fethcr and friends 
raised the heap of stones, which from him took the name of 
Cam Chonaill Such is the history of that Cam, as related by 
Mac Liag in this poem. 

There are copies of this curious poem preserved in the Books 
of Leinster, Ballymotc, and and in all these copies in 

the concluding stanza Mac Liag avows himself as the author. 

— The third piece of Mac Liag^ which O’Reilly omits, 
is one which he had not seen ; it is a poem of forty-four stanzas, 
or one hundred and seventy -six lines, in praise of Tadlig O’iielly, 
chief of Ui MainC wliich begins: 

“ The blessing A hruiti be upon Brighit, 

In my house is no small number of her gifts; 

But AhrninI I say without anger, 

That my friend excels your friend. 

“ Tadhg the prosperous is my friend, 

On whom poems by (pialified bards are made ; 

He is the bravest man to guide a ship; 

He is the distributor of small spoils”.""" 

(The poet does not mean to assert in this last line, that the 
spoils which O’Kelly was accustomed to distribute were small, 
or of little; value ; but that his patron’s soul was so great that 
the richest spoils and preys were but trifles in his eyes.) 

It would appear from the opening of this poem, that d/ac 
JAatj addressed it to his own wife A bruin; who, it would also, 
appear, had recently received some important marks of favour 
from O’Kclly’s wife Tirujhit, to whom he makes acknowledg- 
ment, but hinting at the same time that as O Kelly was a better 
friend to the poet than O’Kelly’s wife to the poet’s wife, it was 
fairly to bo oxp(;ctod that O’Kclly’s ne-xt exercise of his bounty 
in favour of his bard would be liberal in proportion. 

I t appears also that at some previous period the poet’s home- 
stead had been plundered of its cows, by a party from West- 
meath ; and that the plunderers were followed across the Shannon 
by Tadhff O’Kclly, with his household troops, and many of the 
other chiefs of tli Maine, who recovered and restored them. 


i*"*) original : — t)etin46c Abpain 

“ptiiL Am lAim aiiaic, 

*00 dtiAiX), A gAn bA|\A, 

mo <iA|VA CA|\ *00 6 a]\aic. 

CA|\A 'OAtVl^^A Ua-oj coi]\ceA<i, 

■OA n-T)6HCA|\ ’OAii bA|^■o n-obcdeAc, 

If 6 If fCAff 16c im AfCf a6 

if6 mA^xhtA^ tiA minC|\eAi:. 
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LECT. 

[Of Mac 
Liag.l 


^ The names of the chiefs of Ui MainS who took part in this em 
terprise are given in the poem, and the two concluding stanzas 
contain a handsome apostrophe to Brian Boromha^ his son Mur^ 
chadh^ and his noplicw Conaimj; indicating that the poem was 
written before the lata! battle of Clontarf, in which these three 
warriors, as well as O’Kellj himself, lost their lives iff the de- 
fence of their country. 

4th,— The fourth piece of Mac IJag's which O’Reilly had not 
seen, is a poem of sixty-eight stanzas, or two hundred and 
seventy-two lines, in praise of Tadlig O’Kelly and some of his 
allies on the east side of the Shannon ; such as the chief of north 
EiU (in Tipperary), and the chiefs of Delvin, and Tcffia, (in 
Westmeath). Tliis poem is something in the nature of a call 
to arms ; in which all the chiefs of Ui Mainc^ as well as their 
friends in South Connacht and on the east of the Shannon, arc 
called upon by their respective names, to burnish tlieir shields 
and prepare for battle. Many of the successful battles, preys, 
and plunders of Tadhg O’Kelly are given ; and the poem ends 
with a call on Brian Boroinha and lus son Al urchadh to bur- 
nish their shields and stand as usual to the defence of their 
country. This most curious and historical poem begins: 

“ Let the King of Oaehis shield be burnished ; 

Bring dazzling Hashes from its face; 

Nine score and one shi(?lds that have been 
^ Abandoned to the shield I now see”.^'^^^ 

O Kelly is here spoken of as King of Gaeia^ merely because 
the word 6’a^/a, wliicli was a minor chieftaincy in the territory 
of Ui Maine (situate in the present barony of Leitrim, in the 
county of Galvyay), suited the measure of his verse. 

5tli, — The flftli piece of ^[ac Liag^ which O’Reilly had not 
seen, is a j)oem of unknown length, as, unfortunately, only the 
first fifty-four stanzas, or two hundred and sixteen lines, of it 
icmain accessible to modern investigators. This fragment, as 
well as the two poems of J/ac which have been last de- 

sciibed, are preserved in a few folios of the ancient Book of Ui 
J/rtiVi J, now in the British Museum ; a volume which was com- 
piled by Seaan M6r ODuihhagain, chief poet and historian to 
the princely house of O’Kelly, chiefs of Maini^ who died in 
t le year 1 372. 1 his^ ancient book, by some chance, passed into 
the minds of the late Sii* William Bctham, who sold it to the Duke 
ot Buckingham for one hundred and fifty pounds ; and at the 

original ScucVi gUAncAjA 

C|\Aelk\ cAitce a cLiu ; 
fCIAch A]\ 1K\1 fCIAcIl 

•DO ’gon fciAcb AX)diij. 
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sale of the magnificent library of Stowe, in I^ondon, in the year vi. 
1849, it passed by private sale, along with the other valuable [otMac 
collections of the Stowe Irish Manuscripts, into the possession 
of Lord Ashburnham. In his possession all Irish MSS. are con- 
cealed, as I had occasion to observe with sorrow before, with a 
churlish '•jealousy greatly at variance with what might have 
been supposed to be the intellectual cultivation of the owner, and 
in a spirit very hostile, indeed, to the general desi re of the pre- 
sent age to facilitate the efforts now being made throughout the 
whole of Europe to investigate all such sources as can be deemed 
likely to throw new light on the migrations of men, and the 
march of civilization, in times long gone by. How or when 
the few folios now in the British Museum were partcal from the 
original book, I cannot say; but they passed into tliat noble 
institution some twenty-four years ago, among the collection of 
Irish MSS. sold to it by the late James Ilardiman. Tlie frag- 
ment in the Museum contains these poems of Mac Liag and 
some other pieces, and breaks off from the original book just 
where the present poem stops, where the chasm appears to be 
a comparatively recent one; so that there is every reason to 
hope that the concluding part of this most curious poem, and 
several others of the same authors, remain still in the book itself, 
though it is to be feared it is doomed never to be made acces- 
sible in our time. This poem begins : 

Heavily, — yet lightly, — have I come to Dublin, 

To the Court A inlaihli of the golden shields; 

From Dublin of the swords and the graves, : 

Swiftly, yet slowly, shall be my departure. 

O men of Dublin of the bells ! 

Including abbots and bisliops. 

Raise not the earth over Tadhg [O’Kelly], 

Until I have bestowed upon him a last look. 

‘‘ Ye sons of Harold ! ye reddeners of spears 1 
Ye remnant of Denmark’s heroic bands ! 

Ui Mainer chief is of no foreign growth, 

Or a remnant of an ignoble spurious race”.^'^^- 

original loAfg, AmloAfg, piTo 511 Azh cIiacIi 
CO 'oun -Ani LAib r»A fciAcli 

o Acll CtlAcll 11 A LaiIX) 

-01 All If hiaLL nio imce^:c. 

A a^:a cIiac iia cioj 

ei-oif aUai-O If cAfbog 
tlA Cl11f1 U1f CAf TAOr C01f 
CO CAif^ *01111111 A 'oeenf Ain. 

A fit Af Aittr, fiiA’bAf f Ant), 

A lAffniA tAe^f AIO to6tA11’0, 
n'l gAtt ■OA 111A15, 6 tUAine 
111 |\ATTO 'OAlf 11 A ’OeAfgAine. 
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LECT. 


[Of Mac 
Liag.^ 


The poet then goes on to lament that O’Kelly had not taken 
the advice of his maternal uncle, Maelseacldamn (Malachy), 
the deposed monarch, (then King of Meath), who pressed him 
to abandon Brian and the Munstermen before entering the 
battle, ofiering liim more substantial marks of his royal favour 
and consideration than he could expect to receive from Brian; 
all of which overtures tlie noble O’Kelly rejected with scorn, 
sealing with his life on the bloody field of Clontarf liis fidelity 
to his honour, to his friend, and to his country. Maelseach- 
lamns overtures to TadJuj O’Kelly (wlio ^was his sister’s son) 
are fully described here; and they form the most complete 
evidence of the treachery of the King of Meath at Clontarf that 
has ever yet come to light. 

After this the poet goes on to declare that he will not live 
after Brian and Tadhg. He then proceeds to bid adieu to va- 
rious places in Connaclit and Munster ; after which lie mentions 
several of the battles, plunders, and preys, won by Tadhg 
O’Kelly, and portions of the spoils of which were always be- 
stowed upon himsell. He then recounts a characteristic story 
concerning a meeting of the provincial kings and nobles of 
Eiinn which, on a certain occasion, assembled at Bruui's court 
at Ceann Coradh; among whom were Maedseachlainn^ King of 
Meath; A edit O’Neill, King of Ulster; Tadhg O’Kelly, King 
oiUi AlainS, and several others. It haj^pened, we are told, on 
this occasion, that while the henchmen of Brian and of Tadhg 
O’Kelly were burnishing the shields of their respective masters, 
a dispute arose between them, as to the claims of precedence 
respectively of the noble owners of the two shields. The dis- 
pute ran so high that at last Tadhg' s page raised his arm and 
struck Brian's page a violent blow with his fist on the mouth, 
from which the blood flowed freely over the richly ornamented 
dress he wore. 

Here, however, the poem breaks oiF abruptly : the remainder 
of it is, unfortunately, in the possession of Lord Ashbumham. 
Were it in that of any real lover of literature, he would surely 
send the fragment, and the old Book of Ui Main6 which contains 
it, over here, to be at least transcribed, so as to be made available 
for the important purposes of our antiquarian researches. But 
it is idle to expect so much of public spirit or scholarlikc feeling 
at the hands of such a collector as the nobleman just referred to. 
It is probablo that the Book of JJi Main6 contains many more 
of tlie poems of Afac Liag and his contemporaries ; but we can 
only surmise about them for the present. 

From Mac Liag we now pass to Errard Alac Co/se?, who was 
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chief poet to the court of MaeUeachlainn (Malachy), the prede- vi. 
cessor, and afterwards the successor of Brian Boromha in the o( Mac 
monarchy of Erinn, who died in the year 1022. S rooml 

Of Mac Coises compositions I know but live pieces to be now 
extant, four poems and one prose^piece. Of the first two of 
these poems and of the prose tract 1 possess correct copies. Of 
the third poem there is a copy in the Royal Irish Academy, as 
well as an imperfect copy of the prose tract. Of the fourth 
poem there is, I believe, a copy in the possession of John 
O’Donovan, LL.D.'^^^ 

The first of these poems is one of twenty-seven stanzas, or 
one hundred and eight lines, in praise of the same king J/ad- 
seachlaijin, and of the chief princes of Erinn his cotemporaries, 
among whom were Brian Boromha and TadJuj O’Kelly, who, 
it appears, however, were both dead at tlie time of writing this 
poem. This very scarce and valuable poem begins: 

“ MaelseacMainn^ the senior line of the Gaedliils, — 

It is fit that all men should celebrate him, — 

The fierce destroyer of his foes, — 

The brown-haired heir of DonilinaW 
2nd, — The second poem, which perhaps ought to have been 
tlie first described, consists of fifty-two stanzas, or two hundred 
and eight lines, and opens by way of a dialogue between Mac 
Liag^ already mentioned, and Mac Coisc, This poem appears to 
have been written in Dublin, where both the bards must have 
been sojourning together at the time. Mac Liag opens the dia- 
logue with a warm eulogy on Brian Boromha and the Dalcas- 
sians, and boasts loudly of the veneration lie enjoyed, and of tlie 
favours and gifts wliich he was at all times sui’c to receive from 
them. Mac Coisc interrupts him at the seventh stanza by asking 
some details of the Dalcassian munificence. Mac Liag answers 
in two more stanzas ; and then at the tenth stanza Mac Cois6 
takes up the cause of the kings and nobles of Meath, Ulster, 
and Connacht, and in the remaining part supplies a number of 
curious instances of the hospitality and mimlflcence wliich lie 
had himself in his professional character received from those 
various personages. This poem begins : 

“ Long be thy life, O generous Errai'd! 

Mac Coisc of the splendid intellect; 

[This great Irish scholar was still living when this lecture was delivered. 

He died in November, 1801, at the comparatively early age of fifty-three— 
only a few months before his distinguished brother-in-law, Trofessor O’Curry.] 
original mAebpeclAinn fitinpeAp gAOi-oeAl, 

c6ip *00 ca6 a ConiihAoi'6eAth 
■poti pogiAd HA poipne, ua rlAinri 
oi$pe •ooHHA'bpAc ’Oot^iriAibu. 
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LECT. VI. 
lOf Mac 


It is time that we return to our homes ; 

We have been here a whole year. 

“ Though short to you and to me may seem 
This our sojourn in Dublin, 

Brian of Banba deems it too long 

That he listens not to my eloquence. - • 

“ Not to hear the history of the great sons of Milesius, 

And of the brave and beautiful Tiiatha Be Danann^ 

And along with these that he hears not 

The conquests of the noble monarchs of Erinn”.^®^^ 

This poem afibrds us what may be called a living illustration 
of the important office which the coui t poet filled of old, and of 
the style of the social enjoyments of our ancient kings and 
princes. It affords also a chair verification of that part of the 
tract on the “ Seven Degrees of the Poets”, which relates to the 
office of Ollarnh., or chief poet, to which reference has so often 
been made in the course of these Lectures.^'’^^ 

Edward O’Reilly, in his Irish Writers, at the year 990, 
mentions this poem ; but he appears not to have read it with 
sufficient care, since he says it was addressed to Mac (Joise him- 
self, and that it is more likely it was written by some one of 
his contemporaries. O’Reilly also felt some difficulty about the 
identity of Errard Mac Coise; because Tigliernaeh the annalist 
mentions the death of one great scholar of the name at the year 
990, while the Four Masters record tlic death of another great 
scholar of the same name and in the same words at the year 
1023. But whether there were two poets named Errard Mac 
Coisc^y and whether they died in those respective years, or not, 
docs not affect the authorship of these two poems, as they bear 
internal evidence of their having been written by the same man, 
and that that man lived shortly after the death of King Mael- 
seachlamn^ which took place in the year 1022. 

3rd, — The third is a poem of twenty-six stanzas, or one hun- 
dred and four lines, in praise of Maelruanaidh^ the second son 

original: — liiiir a ■fei'l, 

A t^nc Coi^e 50 ccAiiii 

•6uinn cca^c 'o’a]\ coiJ, 

AcAnuM-o Abiq \)LiA*6oia. 

^Ai^MT) toACfA Aj;;iir luni, 
iri'oetiay -prin A5 'OinDUnn 
If fA-oA te t)fiAn tlAubA 
5A11 eifceAic )\em* Uf tAbf A. 

5An fc6l,A ibAC mibi‘6 ni6f 

If CuAi; xyo t)AiiAnn -ofOAft tbof , 

gAti A g-cLoifceAdu coAiia a cceAtni, 

^AbAl/A Aui'o-fiJ GifOAnn. 

See Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish Uiitory ; p. 220, 2-tO ; 
and Appendix^ Ab. I., p. 4G1-3. 
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of Tadhg of the Tower, King of Connacht, and ancestor of the lbct. vr. 
O’Conor family, who died in the year 954, and was succeeded [i^rose piece 
by his eldest son Conor. Maelruanaidh^ the second son, became 
lord of the territory of Magh Luirg in East Connacht, and was 
the ancestor of the families of Mac Dermot and Mac Donagh, 
of that country. The poet describes a visit which he paid to 
this chief at his princely residence, and the entertainment and 
gifts which he received on the occasion. Among these presents 
were, a chessboard ; a valuable sword ; fifty milch cows ; and 
thirty steeds, “fit to appear at fairs and assemblies”. This 
curious poem begins : ^ 

“ Thou warrior of Queen Meadlihli'd plain, — 

Thou king of popular Cruachan , — 

Thou valiant guardian of thy people, — 

Thou brave protector of Milesian Erinn”.^*^^ 

Edward O’Reilly had not seen this poem ; and the only copy 
of it that 1 kno^v to be extant is one in the Library of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

4th. — The fourth piece of Mac Coises compositions, is a poem 
of twenty-two stanzas, or eighty-eight lines, written by him on 
the death of old Fergal O'liuairc^ King of Connacht, (the an- 
cestor of the celebrated family of the O’Ruaircs of Breifni^ or 
Brcifney), who was killed in battle in East Meath, a.d. 964, ac- 
cording to the Annals of the Four Masters. This poem begins: 

“ A poet is sorrowful after his king”.^®®^ 

I am not aware of any existing copy of this poem but one, 
which is in the possession of John O’Donovan, LL.D., and^ 
which I have not been able to examine. O’Reilly, in his Irish 
Writers^ at the year 990, seemed to think that Mac CoisS^ the 
author of this poem, (who, according to TigherfiacJis annals, 
died in the year 990), was a difierent person from the Mac Cois4 
of whom we have been just speaking, who died in the year 1023. 

“ The Four Masters”, he says, “ under the year 1023, record 
the death of an Ei^ard Mac Coise; but from the poem on the 
’ death of Fergal ORuairc above-mentioned, written immediately 
after the fall of that king in 964, when the writer must have 
been of full age, it would appear that the Erard Mac Coisi of 
the Four Masters, and the Urard Mac Coisi of Tigkernach^ were 
two distinct persons”, 

original : — A deAi\‘mAit) liituge tneA'O'bA, 

A nig C|\tJA6An 

A DUAdAlLi CAjlb'DA HA CCfOAb, 

A *61011 bAubA liiAC tTlil.eA'6. 

original :—t)|\6iiA6 ollAtri 'o’6i|' a ]i'ig. 
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LBCT, n, I have already stated my belief that O’Reilly was mistaken 
[Prose piece in his opinion ; and that the Mac Coise of Tighernach and the 
Mac Coise of the Four Masters were one and the same person. 
For, supposing, as O’Reilly says, that Mac CoisS must have been 
a man of full age in the year 964, when he is believed to have 
written this poeui, and supposing him to have been theu twenty- 
fqur years of age, old enough to be a writer, and that he died 
in 1023, his age would be but eighty- two, or at most eighty- 
three years: but the Chronicori Scotornim gives the death of 
Fergal GRuairc at the year 966, which, on the same hypo- 
thesis, would reduce the poet’s age to eighty, or at most eighty- 
one years, a span of life no way extraordinary in that age any 
more than in this. But whctlier or not a Mac Coise died in the 
year 990, according to Tighernach and the Chvonicon Scotoriim^ 
there is evidence enough remaining to prove tliat the Mac CoisS 
who died in the year 1023 was ihe author of the poem on 
Fergal OTluairc; for in tlie poem which Afac Coise wrote on 
King Maelseachlainn (or Malachy) and his contemporaries, 
which I have already described, Mac CoisS mentions by name 
all the great Irishmen who had lived within Malachy’s life-time ; 
and among these he gives a distinguished place to old Fergal 
ORuairc, and winds up with a sorrowful expression of regret 
that he himself, who had been their contemporary, should have 
outlived them all. 

5th. — The fifth and last piece of 3fac CoisS's composition, is a 
prose tract of a very extraordinary character ; and though it is 
in some sort a digression from the more direct subject of the 
present Lecture, I cannot refrain from giving some account 
of the details of a piece which contains so much, both in its 
matter and in its form, that is particularly interesting, in refe- 
rence to the manners and habits of the time. The following 
short account of the cause of its composition is prefixed to the 
tract, in language as old as the original text, an^ in my belief, 
in 3fac CoisS^a own words. 

This account states that it was Urard 3fac CoisS that framed 
this piece of composition for the O’Neils of Ulster, who had 
unlawfully plundered his castle at Clartha (now Clara, in the 
county of Westmeath), in revenge for his having 
one of their people, named Ifuiredhach, sb% of Eoghaux > ®b[ey 
demolished tne poet’s castle, and carried off his hou^hojld furm-^ 
ture and his precious jewels, as well as his cows ana his norses. 
The poet was absent at the tirne; and on his return to his fa- 
mily, he saw no prospect of redress against enemies so powerful, 
unless by the exercise of his art and the influence it gave^^him ; 
and to this he had recourse. After some time, then, he set 
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out to the palace of Aileacli (near Derry), the ancient residence lect. vi. 
of the Kings of Ulster of the Claim Neill line, and at this time [Prose piece 
the abode of Domhnall O'Neil^ Monarch of Erinn, (who died 
in the year 978). 

The poet arrived at Aileacli rather early in the day, and be- 
fore the,king had risen ; but when the monarch had heard of 
the arrival of such a guest, welcome as a great poet and histo- 
rian was, everywhere, in those days, he at once ordered him to 
his presence ; and having warmly received him, he proceeded 
to demand of him what tales he had to recite in the exercise 
of his art. Mac CoisS answered that he had a great many, and 
begged that the king would select from the ancient chief historic 
tales of Erinn, one or more that lie should wish to hear. The 
king requested the poet to give him the names of those great 
tales, in order that he miglit be the better able to make a selection. 

3Iac CoisS then repeats the list ol‘ those great talcs, under the 
various heads, such as I have already presented them, when 
speaking of the particular qualifications of each of the seven de- 
grees of the poets He began with the death of Cuclmlainn; 

decline after the assault of the two Ben-Sidlies ; the 
Tdin-Bo-Chuailgne; and so on through the whole list; — into 
which, however, Mac Coist^. introduces many tales not mentioned 
in the ordinary lists. With all these the king seemed to be 
familiar, except the last on the poet’s list, to whicli he had given 
the title of : “ The Plunder of the Castle of Maelmilscotliach^ the 
son of the Venerable Name, son of the Noble Teacher of the 
Hosts, son of the Ollarnh in Poetry, son of Legitimate Poetry,; 
son of Liigaidh^ Master of all the Arts, son of the Red Man 
of all Knowledge, son of the Faith of the Holy Spirit with the 
Father and the Son”.^’®®^ 

These were the wild names, and such was the symbolical Macc^ms 
pedigree, which Mac made for himself; while the “Plunder “pfunder^of 

of the Castle of Maelmilscothac1i\ of which he proposed to 
give the history, was in fact but the plunder of his own castle thadr. 
at Clartha, 

The name Maelmilscothacli^ which Mac CoisS gave himself, 
means Mael^^o^ the honeyed words”, 1‘rom rnil^ honey, and scoth^ 

:.a 'w^ord. Lugaidhi “ Master of all the Arts whom he counts 
among his ancestors, was the celebrated Tuath DS Danann 
chief, {he son of CiaHj more commonly called Lvg Mac 

See Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History, ’p. 220, 241, 
ooo) original: — 0^54111 CAtpAch niAoit tUitrcocAig, true Autha 
true SocAifc SoiAi'Oe, true OblAtViAin X)‘Li§eA’6Aig, mic 

lui§t)e6 mic Huait) RoferA, mic C|\eicme m SpijMCA UAttVi, 

niAc. 
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I.KCT. VI. Ceithlenn^ from his mother, of whom a full description was 
Mac coue'H given in speaking of the Battle of the Northern Magh lUiredhy 
Ffm^der^of in a former Lecture.^*®^^ The liuadli liofheasay or “ Red Man 
of all Knowledge”, was the celebrated Tuath De Danann king, 
ihach'\ the great Daghda, And Mac CoisS makes use of the names of 
these two personages to symbolize his intimate acquaintance 
with all the pagan literature of ancient Eiinn, in the same way 
that he makes his descent from the Holy Spirit, the Father, and 
the Son, the symbol of his intimate knowledge of the Christian 
literature of the time. 

When the king, Domhnal O' Neil y heard the title of this talc, 
and the name and pedigree of the lord of the plundered castle, 
he declared that he liad never before heard ol it, and eagerly 
desired to hear the full history of the plunder alluded to. Mac 
Coisi then commenced the tale, by relating the circumstance 
that led to his loss, and describing in a very imaginative^ style 
the character and prowess of tlic parties who took part in the 
violence of which he complained. It was somewhat as follows: 

At the approach of the hostile party to the castle, the beau- 
tiful nymph Poetry, daughter of tire Arts, who resided within, 
ascended to the top of the building, to beseech them to spare it 
on her account; for "she believed that her inviolability would 
save it from any injury. With this view she accosted the 
spokesman of the party, asking who and what they were, what 
they wanted, and what were tire irames of their leaders. The 
spokesman arrswers by givlirg th(ur nairrcs according to their 
etymological signification; such as n-aen heimS\ which 

means literally “ fire of one stroke”, that is, the fire struck by one 
stroke on a flint. This fire is evidently but a spark ; and the 
Irish for a spark of fire is A edit y or IJdliy as it is pronounced; 
and Aedh is the proper Christian name of a man, (now Angli- 
cised Hugh). The name of the second chief man of the party, 
he said, was Nuall Domairiy (from nually “noble”, and domariy 
“ the world”,) that is, the noblest of the world ; of which two 
words the Christian name Domhnally (now Anglicised Donnell), 
is but a condensed transposition. The name of the third cham- 
pion, he said, was Nel Mac Laeicli Lasamain, that is. Light, th^ 
son of the Blazing Warrior, (from nely “ light”, laechy “ a chain* 
pion”, and lasamairiy “ blazing” or radiant). Tliis Nell (or Nially 
as the name is more commonly written), was son of w^ Aedh 
mentioned above, whose name was interpreted fire or flame; 
etc. And so the spokesman goes on to give the names of the 
chief men of his party under these obscure designations. 

(10*) See Lectures on the MS, Materials of Ancient Irish Historyy p. 249,260. 
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The nymph Poetry then inquires whether the assailants 
would not prefer the precious jewels of poetic eloquence and m<ic cous a 
eulogium, to the torturing lashes of poetic satire, of both of- riuiidor of 
which she had, she said, an abundant stock to bestow, from the ^ 

laudations of Mao Lonain, the satires of Mordn^ the eloquence 
of Laickcli^ the stories of lAiecli Liathmindm, the obscure pro- 
verbs of Fithal, the philosophy of the Fercevrtnvs^ the intellect 
of the poetess Edain^ the brilliancy of iVem, the clear truths of 
the Princess M6r Murnhan^ etc. 

The answer which the plunderers made to this inquiry was 
a furious assault on the mansion, which they soon entered and 
proceeded to strip of all its movable property. Having emptied 
the house above ground, tliey next approached the cellar un- 
der ground ; and here they were met at its doors by Dathjhel^ 
the guardian of that important place. The assailants ask 
Datlujhel who were the defenders of the cellar, and if they 
were brave. And Dathgliel tells them that it was defended 
by the best and bravest of JlaelmilscothacFs household, both 
men and .women ; and Dathgliel gives them the names of a 
formidable band, by personifying the various articles of fur- 
niture, etc., in the house; such as Criol rnac Craeslinaidh^ 
that is. Chest, son of Fill-mouth; JJotc mao Dith-thellaighy 
that is. Bellows, son of Constant Fireplace ; JSreacan mac 
Ban-ghresa, that is, Blanket, son of Woman’s Work; Fidhbha 
mac Fo-chraehhaigh, that Is, Hatchet, son of Tree Cutter; 

Lesan mac Dagli-shuaithd^ that is. Bag, son of Good Yarn ; 

Coire mac Cruadh-ghobhann^ that is. Pot, son of Hardy 
Smith ;• mac Tornora^ that is. Wooden Mug, the son 

of Turner; Loiindlia mac Eornkthogha^ tluit is, Churn-staff, 
son of Choice Hands; — and so on. Such were the names of a 
few of the male defenders of Afaelrnilscothacli^ cellar ; and the 
following were the names of a few of its female inmates : Eenn 
inglien LamhtJioraidh, that is. Mantle, the daughter of Manu- 
facture; LebiS inglien Lm-ghuirt^ that is. Shirt, daughter of 
Flax-field; CeirtU inglien Suimliaire^ that is, Ball, or Bottom, 
daughter of Distaff’; Suatliad inglien lnuama% that is, Needle, 

‘daughter of Stitcher; Cortliair inglien Druiniglid, tlnat is, 

Fringe, daughter of Embrolderess ; Sciiap inglien Gaironta^ 
that IS, Broom, daughter of Tidiness; Cir inglien ScTibaire^\\\a\> 
is. Comb, daughter -of Scrubber; Sust inglien 
that is,^ Flail, daughter of Powerful Thresher; — and so on 

I have dwelt at greater length than I intended on the names 
of these fanciful guardians of Alaedniilscothcich s cellar, because, 
though I have given but a few of them, they will serve to show 
how the castle was furnished in articles of domestic convc- 
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nience, so as to afford some interesting examples (which, though 
somewhat out of place here, I should be loth to pass over) of 
t^e ordinary appliances of domestic industry in the home of 
an Irish housewife a thousand years ago. But on this subject 
I mean to speak at some length on a future occasion. 

In the piece which I am now describing, 3fac CoisS con- 
tinues to relate, with much force, the progress of the plunder of 
the castle. The enormity of the act Is considerably increased 
in his account, by his stating that it was while Maelmilscothach 
himself had been engaged in attending on the king in one of 
his expeditions, and in the king’s presence, that an account of 
the plunder of his mansion reached him. Upon hearing this, 
continues Mac Coke, the king exclaimed: ‘‘Reproach me not; 
for the sky shall fall on the eartli, tlie sea shall overleap its 
boundaries, and the human race shall be swept away, or thou 
slialt liave restitution of the plundered property, together 
with full compensation for the violation of thy castle, in such 
manner as the men of Erlnn shall adjudge, in my presence”. 
The king having thus promised material redress to. 3IaehniU 
scothaclui\\Q latter then recalls the “ six bloodhounds” which the 
just administration of the king had induced him to banish from 
him twenty years before. The names of these hounds in the 
story are Satire, Disgrace, Shame, Abuse, Blush, and Bitter 
TVords ; and these he sent after tlie plunderers to bring them 
immediately before the king. They were lolled, however, by 
“six fanciml pigs”, which the plunderers sent against them; so 
that the king liad, at last, to send out his own herald to com- 
mand them to his presence. In the meantime the king called 
a council of the chiefs of liis country, to take their advice as to 
what should be done for 3Iaelnvihcothach ; and they unanimously 
recommended that full restitution should be made to him. 

When Mac CoisS had thus fully described the wrongs doiie 
to Maelmilscothach^ and the justice rendered him, he ends by 
avowing to the monarch that he was himself the plundered 
Maelmilscothach^ and that JDomhnall O'Neil himseli was the 
king whose people had plundered him. He th^n addilsssed 
the person whom ho supposed to have been the leader of the 
plundering party, in a poem of eighteen stanzas; but, thcfugh 
addressed to this person, it was intended as a panegyric on the 
king himself, and his family and race (the Clann Neill of 
Ulster); and he ^kes care td remind the king that Mac Coisi 
had been the tutor of himself and his brother, and that he had 
^en reared by their father, the celebrated Muircheartacli “ of 
the Leather Cloaks”, son of INiall Glundubh. This curious poem 
begins: 
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‘‘ O thou, yonder man, by our words of knowledge. 

If it be thou that liast caused tins disturbance ; 

Verily it is not without punishment [or] without battle, 
That MaelmilscoilLacli^ cattle shall have been pluii- 
dered”/‘«^^ 

After* this King Domhnall O'Neil really did call a council, 
to advise with them upon what should be done in Mac Cois(}'s 
case; and the chiefs left it in the kings own hands to inflict 
what punishment he should think proper on the guilty parties, 
but offered from themselves a cow for every commander and 
royal champion in all Tir-Eoghain^ to Mac Cois6^ as restitution. 
In the meantime the chief historians, poets, and judges of Erinn 
repaired to the king’s presence, to demand, if necessary, a com- 
pensation proportionate with his rank for Mac Coisc^ lor the 
insult and violation offered to his sacred person and dignity ; 
but the king having already conceded tliis, he had now only 
to call upon them to “ assess the damages”, according to tlie 
ancient law whicli provided for such cases. All parties, there- 
upon, agreed in requesting to have the case submitted to the 
decision of Flann “ the elocpient”, the head professor of the 
great school of Clonmacnois. This was done accordingly; and 
Flann awarded the poet full restitution of his property, full re- 
pairs of any injuries wlilch his house might have sustained, and 
in addition Iburtoen Curnah (of three cows each), or forty- 
two cows, and “ the breadth of his lace ol gold”, as compensa- 
tion for the violation of his p('rsonal and professional dignity. 
And the learned men pn^sent on the occasion confirmed thi« 
decision, and, with the consent ol -the king and liis chiefs, fixed 
these as the damages to be ever after paid in all similar case's, 
but to such poets only as were capable ol composing the “ 7m- 
has FoTOS7iai'^ the ^MJicheiul-do-CJieniiaibli , and the “ Feiiun 
Leaghdha"; three species of composition, the nature of which 
I have described in a former Lccturc.^'*’^^ 

This tale is remarkable for the vigour and purity of the lan- 
guage in which it is told; but it is especially useful to the pur- 
pose of our present inquiry for the important corroboration which 
it contains of the authenticity of other ancient tracts and pieces, 
which go more or less into minute descriptions of the state^ of 
civilization and the social economy of the Gaedhil at the period 
spoken of; that is, so far back, at least, as a thousand years ago. 

original : — A pp 

^ / iriALA cu *00 5^1 An 

Ay* *oe]^b ni ^An cm ^An cAch 
• X)0 Ainre-d mAe'lniit|'CoeAcb. 

See Lectures on the MS. Materials, etc.; p. 210. Sec who, Lcct. x. 
post, p. 208, et seq. 
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[Delivorcd IBth June, 1837.] 

(III.) Education, AND Literature; (continued). The Profession of Learn- 
ing in ancient Erinn establislied by law. Professors sometimes employed 
as rulers, or ministers of state. Of Cuan O'Lothchain ; (ob. a.d. 1024). 
Descent of the O' Lothchains from Cormac Gaihnq. Of the Poems of Cuan 
O'Lothchain, Of the Legend of tlie origin of the name of the river Sinann 
(Shannon). The iso (“ Salmon of Knowledge”,)— alluded to by il/«c 
Liag ; and by Aengus Finn O’Daly. Legend of the “ Seven Streams of 
the Fountain of Connla", Of the History of JMdm Criakh, (temp Eoch- 
aiclh Feidhlech, circa n. c. 100). Of the History of the Cafh Alha Comalr, 
(.)f the history of “of the Nine Hostages”. Of the origin of the Fair 
of Tailtc^n. Poems of Flann jMainistrech. Of the origin of the Palace of 
Aileach, Of the Poem on Aileach by Cttaradh, (x. century). 

In tracing the evidences of literary cultivation among the 
Gaedhils, and the education which it implies, I could not but 
take the opportunity of recording more precisely than those 
who have gone before me, the principal specimens which have 
come down to us of the learning and literary ability of the more 
remarkable professors in each century. The examples I have 
referred to ouglit, I think, to satisfy every one that the Gacd- 
hehc language was always carefully cultivated, not only as the 
ordinary medium of instruction, but also of* the preservation of 
historic facts, even centuries after the introduction of the Latin 
language with Christianity among the learned. It is to be re- 
The Profea. membered that^every one of the Ollamhs or Fileas,— (Poets they 
inginancient Called in Lnglisli, because they wrote in verse, but they 
baYeaSr*"" properly correspond with the Pliilosophers of the classic 
law. nations)o®*^ — every one of these writers, whose lives and whose 

works 1 am here shortly recounting, was a learned man by pro- 
fession ; every one of them had successfully studied for a regu- " 
lar legal rank or degree ; and every one of them was entitled 
not only to fees for his labour as a teacher, but to important 
privileges and to other advantages under the law, in order to 
enable him to devote liimself the better to the investigation of 
legal science and history, and to the public exercise of his 
literary powers, for the benefit of the people. Accordingly, it 
is not unusual to find these “ Poets’*, (Philpsophers, or Profes- 
sors of Literature,) associated with 'the governing powers as 

of Ancient Irish History ; p. 2, note; 
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political advisers to the king ; and sometimes even themselves lkct. vii. 
entrusted for a time with the cares of government, when parti- 
cularly remarkable for their wisdom and ability. An instance 
of this honour is supplied in the case of the writer of whom I 
now proceed to speak, and whose name has been frequently 
mentioned before in the course of these lectures. 

Next after Urard MacCoisS^ the most eminent historical poet, Professors 
in the order of time, was Cuan O'Lothcliain^ whose (loath is re- employed as 
corded in the following words in the Annals of Loch Ce (in Ros* 
common,) at the year 1024: “ Ciian O' Lotkehain^ Chief Poet state, 
of Erinn, was killed by the people of Tellia, [in Westmeath]. 

God manifestly wrought a poet’s power upon the parties who 
killed him, for they were put to a cruel deatli, and their bodies 
putrefied until wolves and vultures had devoured them”. 

All the other annals record the poet’s death in nearly the 
same words. 

Edward O’Reilly, in his “ Irish Writers”, (at the year 1024) or yuan 

p 7- I 7 • Lothchain; 

speaks thus or ^ (ob. a.i>. 

“ Cuan O'Lochain^ the most learned and celebrated anti- 
quarian and historian of Ireland in his time, was killed in 
Teathbha [TelBa], this year, according to the concurrent testi- 
monies of the Annals of TighernacJi^ Inisfallcn, and the Four 
Masters. His talents and his virtues were so highly appreciated 
by his countrymen, that he was made joint-rc^gent of Ireland 
with Cover an ‘ Cleirech\ (or ‘ the Clergyman’), after the death 
of Maolsechlaimi\ 


Dr. John O’Donovan, at page 42 of the Introduction to the. 
“ Book of Rights”, (so ably edited by him for the Celtic 
Society, in the year 1847,) has the following lemarks on 
O' Lothchain^ whose poem on the Privileges and Restrictions of 
the Monarchs of Erinn, is prefixed to that most curious and im- 
po^ant Book : 

^ Cuan O'Leocliain, or O' Lothchain, as he is sometimes called, 

* or, as the name is more generally spelled. O' Lochain, was chief 

S oet to Maelseachlainn (Malachy) II., monarch of Ireland, who 
led in 1022. After the death of this monarch, there was an 
interregnum of twenty years, and we arc informed that Cuan 
O'Lochain and Corcran Cleireach were appointed governors of 
Ireland; but Cuan did not long enjoy this dignity, for he was 
slain in Teahhtha, (Teffia) a. d. 1024. Mr. Moore states, in his 
History of Ireland, vol. ii., pa^e 147, that — for this provisional 
government of Cuan he can find no authority in any of our re- 
gular annals’ ; and it is certain”, continues Dr. O’ Donovan, “ that 
no authority for it is found in any of the original Irish annals, 
nor even in the Annals of the Four Masters; but the fact is 
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stated as follows in Macgeoglicgan’s translation of the Annals 
of Clonmacnoise : 

“ ‘ A. D. 1022. After the death of King Moyleseaghlyn, this 
kingdom was without a king twenty years, during [a portion of] 
which time the realm was governed by two learned men, the one 
called Cwan OXochan, a well-learned tern por all man, and chiefc 
poet of Ireland ; the other Corcran Cleireogh, a devout and holy 
man that was [chief] anchorite of all Ireland, whose most 
abideing was at Lismore. llic land was governed like a free 
state, and not like a monarchie by them. 

“‘a. d. 1024. Cwan OXoghan, prime poet of Ireland, a 
great chronicler, and one to whom, for his sufliciencie, the 
causes of Ireland were submitted to be examined and ordered, 
was killed by one of the land of Tcaffa; after committing of 
which evill fact, there grew an cvill scent and odour of the 
party that hilled him, that he was easily known among the rest 
of the land. Ills associate Corcran lived yett, and survived 
him for a long time after’ ”. 

It is a remarkable fact that the government of Ireland con- 
jointly by the poet Cuan (J Lothchain and the priest Corcran^ 
should be asserted or assented to by Charles O’ Conor of Bela- 
nagare, in his pamphlet written against Sir Richard Cox, in 
1749, — by Edward O’Reilly in his “ Irish Writers”, published 
in 1820, — by Thomas Moore in his History of Ireland, pub- 
lished in 1836, — and by John O’Donovan in the “ Book of 
Rights”, published in 1847, — without any more certain autho- 
rity in support of it. It is probable, indeed, that Charles 
O’Conor was acquainted with the authority; but it is clear that 
none of those who followed him were so. It is undeniable that 
this fact is not to be found in any of our regular annals ; it is, 
however, recorded in an older authority than any of the exist- 
ing copies of our regular annals, namely, in the Book of Lein- 
ster itself, which was written about the year 1150. In a list 
of the succession of the Christian monarchs of Erinn, from 
LaeghairS Mac Neil down to Roderick O’Conor, preserved in 
this valuable book, the death of king Malachy the. Second 
(^MaeUeachlainri)^ is recorded in its proper place (at the year 
1022) ; and the following entry appears immediately after it: 

“ A joint government of Erinn during forty-two years, or 
fifty, Cuan (/Lothcham and Corcran the cleric’V^®*^ 

Along with the doubt of the scribe In the text of this article, 
as to whether the term was forty-two or fifty years, there is 
another correction or suggestion in the margin, m Ihe original 

Original; — “ Coni|:LAciuf fpi );\e -oa bliA’OAin .xU vio i., 

CuAti OtoclicAin, Co)^cfAtl clepei”. 
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hand and in the same Roman numerals, making the number of vii. 

years sixty-four. ... 

Here, then, is a most respectable authority for this provl- (ob^ a.d ’ 
sional government of Erinn ; and one which Moore, with all 
his scepticism, would have gladly recognized. The doubt of 
the scribs as to the exact number of years could apply only to 
Corcran^ in whom the term was prolonged, and must have 
arisen from some mistake or obscurity of the preceding scribe, 


which ho endeavoured to correct. 

From anything that I have been able to discover, Cuan 
O'Lothchain had never been chief poet to King Malachy ; nor, 
indeed, could he have been so, since his contemporary MacCois6 
had held that distinguished oflice down to the monarch’s death. 

The O'Lothchains were a family of distinction, and chiefs of The^ descent 
the territory of Gailenga J/dm, or Great Gailenga ; (situated in O* Lolhchains 
Meath and Longford, 'and now known in the former county as 
the barony of Morgallion) ; but they were first settled in the 
district of (in Tipperary and King’s County). The history 
of their descent is worth alluding to for more tlian one reason. 

The O' Lothchains were descended from Connac Gaileng, 
the son of Tadhg, son of Chan, son of Oilioll Oluim, king 
of Munster. Tadhg'^ father Cian and his six brothers were 
killed in the battle of Magh Macridinlie, (near Ath-an-Righ^ 
in the county of Galway), in the year 194, while maintaining 
the cause of their uncle Art (the fiithcr of the celebrated 
CoTnidc Mac Aivt^^ the monarch of Erinn, who also fell there, 
against Mac Con^ their step -brother and Arts nephew. ^ 

After the death of Art and the prolonged reign of MacCon, 

Connac the son of Art at last came to the tin one ; but he 
was almost immediately attacked and expelled from power 
by Fergus DubJi-deadach, (i.e. “ of the black tooth ), an Ulto- 
niaQ prince, who attempted to seize on the govenmient of the 
nation by force. In this extremity Cormac went into Munster 
to seek assistance from Oilioll Oluim, the king of that province, 
who was married to his aunt Sadhbh, the daughter of Conn 


“ of the Hundred Battles”. 7 , i t m n 

With the consent of the old king Oilioll, Ins grandson ladlig 
the son of Cian already mentioned agreed to come to the p 
sistance of his cousin Cormac with such forces as he could raise 
in Munster ; but on the condition that if he were successful in 
drivino* out Fergus and his brothers from Tara, he should have 
a recompense out of the land which his valour had recovered ; 
terms to which Cormac was but too glad to assent, ladhg ac- 
cordingly mustered as large a force as he could within his native 
province, and among the leading chiefs who joined his standard, 
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we are told, was his grandfather’s brother, the aged warrior 
Lugaidh Laglia^ who had been present at the batue of Magh 
Macruimh^^ and who had himself actually cut off the head of 
the monarch Art on the battle-field, but who now resolved to 
make amends to his son Cormac by using his best endeavours 
to restore him to the throne of his ancestors. Thus •prepared, 
Tadlig marched with his forces into Meath, and came up with 
the army of the usurper at Crinna^ (near the place where now 
stand the noble ruins of the ancient abbey of Mclllfont, on the 
bounds of Meath and Louth). Here a battle was fought in 
which the Ultonians were defeated by Tadhg^ and Fergus the 
usurper and the other two Ferguses his brothers slain and be- 
headed. 

Cormac having been thus restored to his throne gave Tadhg 
the promised territory, extending along the sea from the river 
6rZai5 iVi?pa, (at Dromiskln in Louth,) to the Liffey; a terri- 
tory which was ever afterwards known by the name of Ciann- 
achtay in memory of Tadhg's father Cian; and in which Iris 
descendants, (of Avhom the families of Mac Cormac are the re- 
presentatives), continued to flourish as chiefs down to the tenth 
century, when they were at last reduced by the Danes. 

Tadhg' ^ second son, Cormac y had received the surname of Gai- 
lengy (^Cormac Gailengy that is, Cormac “ Shame-spear”), from 
having on a certain occasion made a treacherous use of the 
favourite spear of his father. And it is from this Cormac and 
his descendants that the territory of tlie Great and Little Gai- 
lengas (in IMeatli), as well as of Lidglme (or Lune or Leney, in 
Meath and Sligo,) derive tlieir names ; and it is from him that 
the families of O Lothchain in Meatli, and O’Hara and O’Gara 
in Sligo, descend. From Conlay the elder son of Tadhgy sprang 
all the O’Carrolls, O’Reardons, and O’Meachars of Tipperary; 
and of his race too was the celebrated poet and scholar Flann, 
professor in the ancient abbey of Monasterboice, in Louth, of 
whom I shall have more to say hereafter. 

Of Cuan O'LothchairC^ works I have met with but six his- 
torical poems, but these are all of great value. 

The first is a poem of forty-seven stanzas, or one hundred 
and eighty-eight lipes, in praise of the monarch Cormac Mac 
Airty who die4 A.D. 2615 ; describing by name and situation 
every chief building and monument, every remarkable spot 
and object, within the precincts of Tara, in Cormac^ time 
or added afterwards; and not only those then remaining in 
ruins, but all those described in writings from the time of 
Cormac down to his own. This poem, with an English trans- 
lation, (and a map of the ruins of Tara, deduced from it), is 
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printed in Dr. Petrie’s History and Antiquities of Tara, pnb- X Hi 
lislied in the year 1839, in the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, (vol. xviii. part ii.) ; a work to which I would direct o'Lothehain, 
the special attention of all who feel any interest in the genuine 
investigation of the antiquities of Ireland. As Dr. Petrie’s 
published version of this most cuiious and important poem, and 
my own analysis of it in a former Lecture/“^^^ are already before 
the public, it is not necessary that I should dwell on it further 

here. , 

The second piece of (T Tjotlicliain is a poem of thirty-seven 
stanzas, or one hundred and forty-eight lines, on the peculiar 
privileges and prerogatives, as well as restrictions and prohibi- 
tions, of the monarch and provincial kings of Erinn. Accord- 
ing to this poem, the monarch was subject to seven “ prohibi- 
timis”, and had seven prerogatives, and each of the four pro- 
vincial kings had five of each. The origin of those prohibitions 
(Avhich are very analogous to those of our modern “ lucky” and 
“ unlucky” days), is lost in the obscurity of ages; but doubtless 
they had their rise in some untoward accidents or events which 
were at the time of sufficient importance to be handed down in 
warning traditions to generations long subsequent. 

The “ prohibitions’’ of the monarch of Erinn were such as 
the following i He should not let the sun rise upon him in his 
bed in the plain of Tara; he should not alight on a Wednes- 
day in the plain of Bregla ; he should not traverse the plain of 
Cidllenn after sunset ; he sliould not urge his horse on the slope 
of Coynavj he should not launch his ship on the Monday next, 
after May-day ; and he should not leave the track of his army 
on the plain of Maigin on the Tuesday next after All Hallows. 

His seven “ prerogatives” were: To be supplied with the fish 
of the river Boyne to cat; the deer of Lduihnech^ the fruit of 
Manann, (the present Isle of Man); the heath-fruit oi Bri- 
Leith; the cresses of the river BrosnacJi; the water of the 
well of Tlachtga; the hares of Naas. It was on the calends of 
August all these were brought to the king of pmair (Tara). 

And by way of a blessing on the king, it was said that the year 
in which he eat of these did not count in his age, and he de- 
feated his foes on all sides. . ,» /> i i 

The “ prohibitions” and “ prerogatives of the provincial 
kings were of the same character as these ; but, as they are pub- 
lished in the Book of Rights, already mentioned, I shall pass 
them over here. 

From the opening lines of the poem it would appear to have 

^“>«)See Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History; pp, 9, 10; 
and App., p. 496. 
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LECT. vii. been addressed to tbe door-keeper of King Malachy the Second, 
Poems by who first assuDied the monarchy in the year 979 ; and it seems 
(^Lothchain, that the object of the poet was to introduce himself to the notice 
of the monarch for the purpose of being chosen by him as chief 

E oet; but whether he was successful in this object or not, we 
ave now no means of knowing. The poem begins 
“ O noble man who closest the door ! 

I am O Lothchain of the poems. 

Allow me to pass by thee into the strong house 
In which is tne high monarch of Erinn. 

“ With me for him will bo found 

The knowledge — which is not a fiction — 

Of his seven prerogatives of many virtues, 

With the seven prohibitions of the high king”. 

In the last stanza but one we have a confirmation of what 
was stated in a former Lecture, that an accurate knowledge of 
these prerogatives and prohibitions was indispensable to the 
candidate who sought the distinction of Ollamh or chief poet 
and historian, — either to the monarch or to any of the pro- 
vincial kings, — or to a free visitation of their provinces. This 
stanza is as follows : 

“ He is not entitled to the free visitation of a province, 

Nor to the OZZamA-ship of Erinn, 

Nor almost to anything he asks, — 

The poet with whom these are not found”. 

The third piece of O' Lothchain' s composition is a poem of 
sixteen stanzas, or fifty-six lines, on the origin of the name of 
the Sina7in, now the river Sliannon. This poem begins : 

The noble name of Sinainn seek ye from me; 

Its bare recital would not be pleasant, 

Not alike now are its action and noise 
As when Sinann herself was free and alive” 

thfTrfgln of legend of the Shannon’s origin affords an interesting 

tiio ^name of example of the style of our very ancient literary compositions. 

the river Ti. * u i* 11 j y. 

Sinann, It IS shortly as follows : 

(Shannon). Sinauu was the daughter of the learned Lodan^ who was 
the son of Lear^ the great sea-king of the Tuatha D6 Danann 
colony of Erinn, from whose son and successor Manannan the 

See Leahhar na g-Ceart (Book of Rights), published hy the Celtic Society, 
1848 ; p. 9. 

( 108 ) original;— SAep Ainrn SintiA fAigui*6 uAim 
riA’OAt) toiiTO A lom bUAI’O 
111 h-itiAnx> A 5111TII fA 5^60 
•01A mbAi SniAtit) CO pAep beo. 
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Isle of Man derives its name and ancient celebrity In those vn. 
very early times there was a certain mystical fountain which 
was^ called Connla^ Well, (situated, so far as we can gather, in 
Lower Ormond). As to who this Connla was, from whom the 
well had its name, we are not told; but the well itself appears 
to have b^en regarded as another Helicon by the ancient Irish 
poets. Over this well there grew, according to the legend, 
nine beautiful mystical hazlc-trees, which annually sent forth 
their blossoms and fruits simultaneously. The nuts were of the 
richest crimson colour, and teemed with the knowledge of all 
that was refined in literature, poetry, and art. No sooner, 
however, were the beautiful nuts produced on the trees, than 
they always dropped into the well, raising by their fall a suc- 
cession of sliining red bubbles. Now during this time the 
v/ater was always full of salmon ; and no sooner did the bubbles 
appear than these salmon darted to the surface and eat the nuts, 
after which they made their way to the river. The eating of 
the nuts produced brilliant crimson spots on the bellies of these 
salmon; and to catch and cat these salmon became an object of 
more than mere gastronomic interest among those who were 
anxious to become distinguished in the arts and in literature 
without being at the pains and delay of long study ; for the fish 
was supposed to have become filled with the knowledge which 
was contained in the nuts, which, it was believed, would be 
transferred in full to those who had the good fortune to catch 
and eat them. Such a salmon was, on that account, called the 
Eo Feasa, or “ Salmon of Knowledge”; and it is to such a, 
salmon that we sometimes meet a reference among our old 
poets, where, when speaking of objects which they pretend to 
be above description, they say, “unless they had. ^ eaten of the 
salmon of knowledge they could not do it justice . 

Thus Mac Liag in the poem on Tadhg O’Kelly, who was Maejiag^u 
killed in the battle of Clontarf, and whose body was laid on the “Salmon of ^ 
shields of his clan, the warrior chiefs of Vi Maini : — * 

“ I am not able to describe their shields, — ^ 

But the vultures are joyful through their means; 

Unless I had eaten the Salmon of Knowledge, 

I never could accomplish it”.^"®^ 

And thus again Aengus Finn (or the Fair) O pa,ly, popu- Aiiu^on to 
larly called Aengus-na-Diadhachta, (“of the Divinity), andF«ajraby 
who flourished about the year 1400, applies this term to the 

1400 .) 

0°®) See “ Note on Manannan Mac Lir '\ Atlantis, vol. iv. p. 226. 

(OO) original: — Hi tig 'oin'o AipeAiVi a pciAt 

Ate Af pAitit pAcii X)A 

muriA etAint) in c-6o pf, 

til f^cpAinx) bcAcli pif CO bpAcn. 
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Blessed Virgin Mary, in one of his many hymns to her praise, 
which begins : 

“ Often is a kinswoman espoused”, etc.^"‘^ 

The following is the fourth stanza of this graceful poem : 

“ Mary is not like unto ordinary women. 

In regard to the love that 1 have contracted with her: 

I assert that no cloud ever obscures 
The Salmon of Knowledge through whom God became 
man’V"=*^ 

To proceed, however, with the legend of the Shannon : 

It was forbidden to women to come within the precincts of 
Connla'^ wonderful well ; but the beautiful lady SinmiUy who 
possessed above every maiden of her time all the accomplish- 
ments of her sex, longed to liave also those more solid and 
masculine acquirements which were accessible at Connla's well 
to the otlier sex only. To possess herself of these she went 
secretly to the mystical fountain ; but as soon as she approached 
its brink, the waters rose up violently, burst Ibrth over its banks, 
and rushed towards the groat river now called the Shannon, 
overwhelming the lady Smarm in their course, whose dead 
body was carried down by the torrent, and at last cast up on the 
land at the conliucncc ol the two streams. After this the well 
became dry for ever; and the stream which issued from it was 
that originally known by the name of tlie lady Sinann or 
Shannon; but having fallen into that great succession of lakes 
which runs nearly through the centre of Ireland, the course of 
lakes subsequently appropriated the name to itself, which it 
still retains, whilst the original stream is now unknown. The 
original Sinann is, however, believed to have fallen into the 

? resent Shaimon, near the head of Loch Dearg^ not far from 
brtumna. 

According to legendary tradition, there were seven secret 
streams of knowledge flowing from Connla's sacred fountain; 
among which were the rivers now known as the Boyne, the 
Suir, the Nore, the Barrow, and the Slaney. And it is in allu- 
sion to this tradition that Cormac Mac Chuillennain^ in a poem 
written by him a short time before his death, says, that he found 
his “ nut of knowledge on the waters of the river Barrow” ; for 
it was oXDisert Diarmada, (novf Castle Dermot, near that river, 
in the county of Kildare), that he studied in his youth. 

original; — tnemic be;^AH\ be An gAOib. 

(U 2 ) original: — Hi coftiiAit 1Tlm|xe if nA innA 
rAn cawAnn •oo finnoAf |ma 
D im fif nAd Af c|\uinni§ c6o 
An c-6o fif Of ’oumig ■01 a. 
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This then is the ancient legend which Cttan O'Lothchain has 
handed down to us. 

Edward O’Reilly, in his “ Irish Writers”, at the year 1024, 
makes a short mention of these three poems of O'Lothchains ; 
but of the following poems he appears to have known nothing. 

The fourth piece of O' Lotlicluiiri^ composition is a poem 
of fifty -three stanzas, or two hundred and twelve lines, on the 
origin of the name and the ancient liistory of the Hill of Drnirn 
Criaich^ (now Drum Cree, in the parish of Kilcumney, barony 
of Delvin, and county of Westmeath). This poem begins: 

“ Druim Griaicli! meeting-place of an hundred liosts I 
Though now a desert, tliy fame fades not, 

Thougli thou art now Druim Criaidi^ thou wert once 
also Druim- Cro ; 

As well as the cold Druim A irtliiroYi the same day”.^*‘^^ 

Druim Criaich^ tlie first of these three names, is composed of 
druim^ a hill, and criaich; whlcli is composed of cri, tlie heart, 
and acA, a sigh or moan; because, ever after the monarch 
Eochaidh Feidhlech received the heads of his three rebellious 
sons on this hill, siglis and moans never ceased to issue from his 
heart. Druim Cro^ the second name, means the Gory Hill; 
from all tlie blood that ivas shed there on the day of* tlie great 
battle. Druim Airthir^ the third name, means simply the 
Eastern Hill; doubtless in reference to some other remarkable 
hill which must have stood to the west of it. The story told 
in the poem is shortly this : 

Eochaidh Feidhlech was monarch of Erinn about a century be- 
fore the Incarnation. Besides the celebrated Medhhh (or Meavc,) 
queen of Connacht, and other daiigliters, he liad tliree sons, 
born at one birth, who were named Eoihur^ Nor^ and BreaSy 
and who are better known in Irish history by the names of the 
Tri Fmn Eamhruty or the Three Fair Twins, (or Triplets). 
When these sons grew to man’s estate, they became impatient 
of their father’s rule, and proposed to dethrone him and seize 
on the sovereignty for themselves. For this purpose they mus- 
tered a large force of adherents at Emania, in Ulster, where 
they had been educated, and marched through the northern 
province westwards to Eas-ruadhy (Easroe, — Bally shannon), and 
oligo, and from that to Rath Cvuachain (in Roscommon), to 
Atnlone, and so across the Shannon (into Westmeath), Their 
father in the meantime having received information, at Tara, of 


original: — c|\iaic1i c6ce c6c cuAn 

cencop [ce|\fA — Lecain] ni x)imb«An 

ci*o iDiMJitn c|\iAid Ua ’opuim epo 
If ’DftJiTH r»«Aif tiAiftif in Aen 16. 
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I.KCT. vn. their movements and designs, hurriedly collected such forces as 
time would allow, and marching at their head to meet his un- 
natural enemies, encamped on Driiim A irtldr^ to watch their pro- 

^ princes learning this 

’s camp, and a fierce 
ley were entirely de- 
feated, and forced^to fly westwards across the Shannon. In this 
flight they were overtaken, made prisoners, and beheaded; and 
their three heads were carried back to their lather, whose heart 
however never after ceased to lament over their loss, and their 
and his own misfortunes. 

History of By thosc who fcol an interest in the authenticity of ancient 
AThaComair. Insh liistory, and the class of native original documents upon 
which it is mainly founded, tliis poem will be regarded as a 
document of deep importance. The details to bo sure are not 
many, and the topography of the march of the king s rebellious 
sons is scanty; yet still arc they most valuable, because they 
afford strong evidence of the antiquity, and, as I am convinced, 
the authenticity, of a detailed prose version of this historical 
transaction which is still extant, though in a very corrupted 
form as to language, under the title of Cciih AtJia Coniaiv^ (or 
the battle of the Ford of Comar), the only copy of which that I 
am acquainted with is preserved in the Royal Irish Academy, 
in the handwriting of John Mac Solly of the county of Meath, 
copied by him in the year 1715. 

The poetic history of Driihn Criaich, however, is continued 
to a period far later than that which forms the subject of the 
prose tract, coming down indeed to the time of the poet liimself, 
The circumstances of the later transactions recorded in it are 
not sufficiently detailed in this poem, nor are they preserved in 
the Annals of the Four Masters. It appears that from some 
cause, which is not explained, Domhndll the son of Donncliadh 
(or Donogh), son otFlann /Sinna, monarch of Erinn, (who died in 
the yeat i)14), was driven out from Tara, the patrimony of his 
ancestors ; that in his difficulty, accompanied by only three fol- 
lowers, he took a prey from O'Vuban of DruimDairhreach^ in the 
neighbourhood of Druim Criaich; that he was pursued and over- 
taken at the latter hill by O'Duhan, accompanied by nine men ; 
that a fight took place between them on the hill, in which 
O'Dubati was slain ; that he was buried on the spot ; and that 
his tomb was erected there by his vanquisher, to be preserved 
for after ages as a memorial of the victory. This l)omhnall 
was father of the celebrated monarch Maelseachlainn^ (or 
Malachy), who died in the year 1022 ; and his pedigree, a very 
valuable piece of history, Is preserved here, being carried 


gress and await their arrival, me yoiuig 
movement, advanced directly to the king 
battle immediatclv succeeded, in which tl 
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up through thirty generations to the above-named monarch lkc t vh . 
Eocliaidh Feidfilech. 

There is a fine copy of this poem preserved in the Book of 
Leinster ; and it is also to bo found in the Books of Ballymote 
and Lecain^ but without the authors name, and wanting also 
the tweirty-three last stanzas which record the second battle of 
Druim Criaich, 

The fifth piece of Ciiayi O' hoilicliairH^ composition is a poem poems by 
of eighty-one stanzas, or three hundred and twenty-four lines, ^/tothchain 
in praise of ancient Tara, and of the person, prowess, and life of (continued). 
Niall of the Nine Hostages, rnonarcli of Hnnn, who was slain 
in France A. D. 405. The poet gives a graphic account of the 
birth, education, and succession to the throne of his father, of 
the celebrated Niall. 


Niall's mother was a Scottish princess wlio liad been taken History of 
captive by his lather Eocliaidh^ whose “ married queen” was 
Moufffimi^ a South-Munster princess, by whom he had several 
sons older than Niall. When AHall was born, we are here told, 
the jealous queen had him conveyed out of the palace of Tara 
and exposed on the green side of the hill, where he was taken 
up by the celebrated Munster poet Torna Eigeas, the same of 
whom we had occasion to speak in a former Lecture. Torna 
took him home to his residence in Kerry, where he nurtured 
and educated him, and afterwards brought him to Tara and pre- 
sented him to his father and his friends. The beauty and pro- 
mise of the youth at once found favour with his father ; and on 
comparing his appearance with that of his four elder brothers, 
the comparison was entirely in his favour. Now the king 
looking for some chance opportunity to try tlie comparative 
temper and bravery of his sons, it so happened that one day he 
found them all together in the forge of his chief smith ; upon 
which he set fire to the building, and called upon his sons to save 
the smith’s property. Immediately Brian., the eldest, rushed 
out with the smith’s chariot, which happened to be in the forge ; 

Ailill^ the second son, carried out the smith’s shield and sword ; 
Fiachra, the third son, took out the forge trough ; Fergus^ the 
fourth son, took out a bundle of fire-wood ; but Niall carried 
out the bellows, the sledges, the anvil, and the anvil-block. 

The story proceeds to recount, that when the old king saw 
that each of his elder sons had shunned the danger as much as 
ke could, and ventured on saving but the lighter articles of the 
smith’s property, while Niall seemed not to see danger at all, 
and chose the weightier and more important articles, he imme- 
diately made up his^ind to adopt him as his successor. The 
other sons, either really feeling his superiority, or in obedience 

10 B 
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T. ECT.vii, to the general voice, quietly assented; and thus did Nially 
though the youngest of all, succeed his father in that monarchy 
on which he shed a lustre that has not faded from the page of 
Irish history even to this day. 

The only copy of this fine old poem that I have seen, is 
preserved in the Book of Leinster, and begins: ♦ 

“ Teamair of Bregia, home of the brave ; 

Desert is thy state ; it was God that brought thee low ; 

The inheritance of Niall, so well worthy of thee ; 

Tlie noble great mansions of the Sons of Milesius 
Tlie sixth and last piece of Cuan (T LotJicliain^ composition 
that I have met, is a poem of fifty-eight stanzas, or two hundred 
and thirty-two lines, on the ancient history of^ the Hill of 
Tailtiriy (now Teltown, in Meath,) and the institution of its 
ancient games and sports, from the destruction of the Firbolg 
power, in the battle of Magli Tuiredh, down to the last great 
fair held there by Donnehadh, or Donagh, the son of Flann 
Sionna^ king of Meath, who died in the y.ear 942. 
iiRin of uio The origin of the name of Tailtin (now Teltown), is shortly 
this. Eochaidh Mac Ere was king of the Firbolgs in Erinn 
when the Tuaiha DS Danann colony arrived ; and it was he 
that headed the former against the latter in the great battle of 
the southern Magh Tuiredh^ in which he was slain and his 
people all cut off or routed. This king Eochaidh had to his 
queen Taillti, the daughter of Magh M6r, “king of Spain”; 
and slie had been the fostermother and tutoress of* Lug^ son of 
Cian^ the most valorous and talented of the Tuaiha D6 Danann^ 
who, in due time, after the triumph of his own people, became 
king of Erinn, and held his court chiefly at iVd^, (now Naas, 
in the present county of Kildare). It was during his reign 
that his fostermother, TaillU, died; and he buried her in a 
plain (in the present barony of Kells, in the county of Meath ;) 
where he raised over her a large artificial hill or sepulchral 
mound, which remains to this day ; and where he ordered a 
commemorative festival, with games and sports after the fashion 
of other countries, to be held in her honour for ever. ^ These 
sports were appointed to commence each year in the middle of 
July, and end in the middle of August. 

But as the matter of this important poem does not come 
within the scope of the present course of Lectures, and as its 
details will form part of, if not a whole Lecture, in another 

original.— CemAii\ bAiUe iia pAti, 

^ofoe ■oAi U •oiA ■oomiA-o, 

UeiUt TYiA-o cubAi-D cett, 

Trrnilev wop wac rmbe-o. 
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section of our National History, I shall pass it by for the 
present with this brief notice. For sake of identification, how- 
ever, I may quote the first verse, which begins, 

‘‘ You learned men of the land of brave Conii^ 

Listen to me awhile, and take my blessing, 

Until I relate to you the ancient history 

Of the institution and arrangement of the fair of Tail- 

The beautiful copy of this poem preserved in the Book of 
Leinster contains fifty-eight stanzas; while the copies of it 
preserved in the Books of Ballymotc and Lecain consist of but 
forty-three, and want the author’s name. 

I have now brought down my list of the chief professors of the 
ancient Irish Schools of Learning, almost as far as I need conti- 
nue it for the purpose of the present Lectures, the illustration 
of the proofs of our ancient national civilization. I shall only 
add one other name, but it is one upon which 1 have still some- 
thing to say, although in a former Lecture I had occasion to speak i)oicu. 
of this great teacher and historian in reference to his aitthority 
respecting the facts and chronology of our ancient history ; I 
allude to the next great historical poet, in order of time, after 
O'Lothchain ; — I mean Flann Mainistrecliy or “ of Monaster- 
bolce”, as he is commonly called; — Flann^ the chief professor or 
head master of the great lay school at the monastery of Saint 
BuitS, (now called Monasterboice, in the present county of 
Louth), — who died In the year 1056. 

I have in a former Lecture given a somewhat detailed account 
of the historical synchronisms compiled by this celebrated 
scholar but, besides these, he has left us a vast (luantity of 
valuable contributions to the illustration of our history, as well 
as specimens of the cultivation of the native language of Lrinn 
in his time. 

Flann of the Monastery, as he is popularly called, was, like 
Cuan OLothchain, of Munster extraction, and descended from 
the same ancestor, — Tadlig^ the son of Cian^ son of Oilioll 

Oluim^ but through a dillcrcnt line from the 0 FothcJiains ; 

and he was not the only distinguished scholar of lus immediate 
family 

(U5) original : — A clioetiiA Cliuia'o cAin, 

CMcp’O bic ^\\ beniiAC;cv\iii, 

CO r>-’oeciU|' t)uib ]'cii, 

ruioitte c<Mbcen. 

See Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancknt Irish Jlisfor)/ ; p. 53. ^ 

OU) Genealogical Table appendeil to the “ Battle of Mayh Li^na ; 

publisheil, with an English translation and notC5, by the Celtic Society, in the 
year 1855. 
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Of Flann MainistreclC^ historical poems, those comprised in 
the following list are preserved in the Book of Leinster, which 
was compiled in less than a century after his death. 

The first is a poem of forty stanzas, or one hundred and sixty 
lines, on the manner of death and place of sepulture of the most 
distinguished persons, male and female, of the ancient* Tuatha 
D6 Danann colony of Erinn. This poem, of which there is 
a copy also in the Book o{ Lecain^ begins: 

“ Listen, O ye learned! without blemish”.^*^^^ 

The second is a poem of thirty-seven stanzas, or one hun- 
dred and forty-eight lines, ghdng the length of the reigns and 
tlie manner of death of* the Pagan moriarchs of Erinn, from 
Eochaidh Feidlilech^ in the century before the Incarnation, 
down to Dathi^ the last of tlie Pagan rulenf, who died “ at the 
foot of the Alps”, A. D. 428. This poem, of wliich there is also 
a copy preserved in the Book of Lecain^ begins: 

“ The kings of Teamai% who were warmed by firc’'^”®\ 

^ The third is a poem of fifty-two stanzas, or two hundred and 
eight lines, giving the names and manner of deaths of the Chris- 
tian manarelis of Erinn, from Jjaeghaire^ who began his reign 
428, to MaeUeachlainn or Malachy the Second, who died 1022. 
This poem, of which the Book of Lccain also contains a copy, 
begins: 

“ The powerful kings of Teamar afterwards”.*^^^®^ 

These three poems are described by Edward O’Reilly in his 
“ Irish Writers”, at the year 1056 ; but with the following ten 
poems ^ he appears to have been unacquainted, nor are they 
found in any other book that I am aware of, but the Book of 
Leinster alone, excepting two which shall presently be ob- 
served on. 

The fourth is a poem of twenty-six stanzas, or one hundred 
and four lines, on the names of the persons who composed the 
Tr6m Ddimh, or Great Company, of Poets, pupils, women, and 
attendants, which accompanied the chief poet Seanchan Torpest 
on his visit to the court of Guaird, king of Connacht, at DurlaSy 
in that province, some time about the year 600, a visit which 
has beea described in a former lecturc.^*^*^ It is difficult to dis- 
cover what could have been the object of the author in writing 
this poem, unless we take it to have been a display of his rhyth- 
mical powers ; for it contains no real name or useful fact, but 
consists chiefly of a harsh collection of fancif ul descriptive names, 

originals—eiyaj a e6UA cen 6n. 

ceiii|\A ■ 01 A ccAfbAnn ctiti. 
cemi\A cAebAite iAncAir». 

See Ante, Lkct, iv. ; p. 87. 
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set down in good rhyme, hut in tiresome alliteration. This vn. 
Doem, which appears to have been addressed to one of the I'octns of 

r ’ A ^ . Ftann Main^ 

author s pupils, begins : ^ utvech. 

“ Thou youth of many high degrees, 

Among the crowd of learned assemblies, 

Wliat were the names, — relate to us, — 

Of the people of the Great Company 
The fifth is a poem of fifteen stanzas, or sixty lines, on the 
names, length of reign, and manner of death, of the Chiistian 
kings of Munster, from yErigns^ son of Natf raech^ (who, with his 
wife, was killed in the battle of Cell Osnadh, [in Carlow,] in the 
year 489,) down to Dormchadhy (or Donagh,) son oi Brian Bo- 
romha, who succeeded to the government of Munster about the 
year 1023. This important poem begins: 

“ Are ye acrpiainted with the ancient history 
The sixth is a poem of fil‘ty-one stanzas, or two hundred and 
four lines, chielly on t he monarchs ofErinn and kings of Meath 
who descended irom Nlall ol’ the Nine Hostages; — from Conall 
Cremthainne, son of Niall, (the first king of Meath separately 
and as distinguished from the monarchy,) down to Conchohhar, 
kim>* of Meath, who was slain by his kinsman Morogh the son 
of ^lann O' Maelseacldamn, about the year 1030. This poem 
gives the name, length of reign, and manner of death, of each of 
these kings, forty-seven in number, and begins: 

“ Meath, the home of the race of Conn , — 

The beautiful seat of brave Niall's sons, — 

The heart of far-renowned Eiinn ; 

Meath, the plain of the great marshalled troops”.^‘“^ 

The seventh is an interesting poem of thirty-live stanzas, or one 
hundred and forty lines, on the origin and history of the ancient 
Palace Aileach, (near Derry ; in the present county of Done- 
gal). The origin of this celebrated palace, according to this 
account of it (containing a specimen of poetic etymology which 
I only quote for what it is worth), was shortly this: 

When the Great Dagltda was chief king of the Tuatha Bi OriRi^nof n.o 
JDcinanfi in Erinn, holding his court at Para, he on one oc- AHeacu. 
casion entertained at his court Corrgenn, a powerful Connacht 


ua*) original 

cce|\ 'oiAun 50^*0^0115 oaUa, 

CA X)e Au AiimAnT) iincioe, 
nuJiici^ie r>A epom 'Oaiiia. 

(»**) original: — In 60U •oib ir> ■pen. 

0*0 original : — TUi’oe mAi5en dtokinne Cuinv, 

cAin popco cUokinne lleiVl/ nGApe-Umn’o, 
cpioe bAnbo. bpicce, 

ITUoc nuvg iiA mop cipe. 
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j£CT. vn. chief, and his wife. During their stay at Teamair^ Corr genii % 
wife was suspected of being more familiar with the monarch’s 

Mieach. joung SOU Acdk^ (or Hugh) than was pleasing to her husband, 
who in a fit of sudden anger slew the young prince in the very 
presence of his father. Corrgenns life would have paid for 
the murder on the spot, but tliat the old monarch’s ^ense of 
justice was too strong to kill a man for avenging a crime so 
heinous as he believed his son to have been guilty of; but, 
although he would not consent to have his guest put directly 
to death, he passed on him such a sentence as, whether he 
intended it so or not, ended in the same manner. The singu- 
lar sentence which the king passed on the unfortunate Corr^ 
genii was, (according to the kory,) to take the dead body of the 
prince on liis back, and never to lay it down until he had found 
a stone exactly to fit him in Icngtli and breadth, and sufficient 
to form a tomb-stone for him ; and then to bury him in the 
nearest hill. Corrgenn was obliged to submit, and accordingly 
set out with his burden. After a long search he found at last 
the stone he sought for, but found it only so far off as by the 
shore of Loch Leahhail, (now called Loch Foyle, at Derry.) 
Here, then, depositing tlie body on the nearest eminence to 
him, he went down, raised the stone, and carried it up to the 
hill, where he dug a grave, and buried the prince; and with 
many an ach (or groan) placed the stone over liim ; but, wearied 
by his labour, he had hardly done so bclore he dropped down 
dead by its side. And it was from these ac/ts or groans of 
CorrgenUj that, (compounding the word ach with ail, an ancient 
Gaedhclic name for a stone,) the old monarch, when informed 
of what had happened, formed the name of Ail-ach for his 
son s grave ; that is stone and groan ; a name that the place has 
ever since retained. It was the custom in ancient times in 
Erinn, when a great personage had died, to institute assem- 
blies and games of commemoration at his grave ; and this was 
done at his son’s grave at Aileach by the monarch IJaghda, 

The poem, however, contains two further explanations of 
the name of Aileach. In some time after the death of Corrgenn, ^ 
it is said, Neid, son of Indai, (a semi-mythological personage, 
who may be called the Mercury of the TuatJia DS IJanann,) 
brother to the monarch the Daghda, built a palace and fortress 
here, after which it was called Aileach I^eid. I^eid was himself 
afterwards killed by the Fomorians or Pirates; and the plage 
having gone to ruin, its history is not recorded from t^t 
reign of the monarch of Erinn Maeha 
Sraibtine, who was slain at the battle of Dubh-Chomar, a. D. 
322. In this Fiacha's reign, however, it is stated that Frigrinn, 
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a young Scottish chief, eloped with Ailecliy “ that is, * the vii. 
splendid’”, daughter of Fuhtair6,^\Q king of Scotland; brought Onsin^oftue 
her over to Erinn ; and put himself under tlie Irish king’s 

f )rotection. And it is said that King Fiacha gave the youtliiul 
overs the ancient fortress of A.ileach for their residence and 
security ;• and that here Frujrinn built the magniheent house 
which is described in this poem, whence the place got the name 
of Aileach Frigrinn, as well as the older name o£ Aileach Neid. 

Flanri^s curious poem begins : 

“ Should any one attempt to relate 

The history of host-crowded Aileach, 

After Eochaidh the illustrious, — 

It would be wresting the sword out of Hector’s 
hand 

1 must observe here, however, that the ancient name of 
Aileach was certainly Aileach Neid; and the investigations of 
anticpiarics, (including the cautious Dr. Petrie,) have led to the 
same conclusion to wliich we should come by following the 
ancient manuscript authorities, — that the ruins Aileach, 
as well as several other similar stone erections in several parts 
ol‘ Erinn, must be referred to the Tiiatha De Danann, if not to 
the Firbolgs; certainly to a race prior to the Milesians. A 
simpler etymology may easily be suggested for the name ; for 
when we remember that the Milesians always used wooden 
buildings, in preference to the stone used by their predecessors, 
we can easily understand why they should emphasize such an . 
erection under the name of Aileach, The word aileach itself 
may in fact signify simply “ a stone building” ; since ail is a 
stone, and ach the common adjective termination ; so that ail- 
each would literally signify “ stony”, i.c. of or belonging to, or 
made of, stone. 

Who the Eochaidh was to whom Flann refers as having al- 
ready written copiously of the history of Aileach, I cannot with 
certainty say ; but I believe him to have been Flamis own con- 
temporary, Eochaidh (called the “ Learned”) O' Ceirin; and that 
he was the author of the long poem on Aileach, preserved in the 
Book of Eecain, and published (with an English translation) 
by Dr. Petrie, in 1837, in the Ordnance Memoir of Derry. 

I believe that this very poem was the “ copious history” to 
which Flann bears such honourable testimony ; and this Delief 
is t|ie more likely to be well-founded, when we find that the 

<***) original— Ci A c^viaIIait) Aipieif 

]*eii6Aif AiLii e a1.cai$ 

•o’eif CAccAcn Ain, 

5AIC A ctoi'oib AllAim beccAi^. 
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LECT. VII . author of this long poem states, in the sixty ‘Seventh stanza, (the 
Origin of the last but eight), that the monarch of Erinn then reigning was the 
sixteenth of the Clanna Neil line who had arrived at this high 
distinction; for we very well know that Domhnall O'Neil^ 
grandson of Niall Glundub/i\ was the sixteenth monarch of 
his line, and that he died and was buried at Armagh in the 
year h78. That the long poem on Aileach was written in the 
reign of DornlinaU O'Neil is, therefore, pretty plain ; but the 
author, whoever he may have been, does not set himself down 
as the chief author of* the ancient history of that celebrated 
place, but quotes Ciiaradh, some still more ancient writer of 
whom I have no other record, as the original compiler of its 
Dhmseanclias, or etymological history. 

Of this short poem of ^Yawn’s, on Aileach^ there are copies 

{ •reserved in the Books of Bally mote and Lecain^ in the Royal 
rish Academy. 

Poems of The eighth poem of .F/ann’s is one of thirty-four stanzas, or 
fcmitiiued). onc hundred and thirty -six lines, also on Aileach^ and apparently 
a continuation of its history, from his former poem. It gives the 
names, and the lengths of the reigns of* every king of the race 
of Eoghan^ son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, wlio reigned in 
it as king of the northern O’Neills, from Eoghan himself down 
to the Domhnall O' Neil mentioned above, who died in the 
year 978. This poem begins: 

“ Four generations after Frigrinn^ 

By valiant battle. 

The noble Ail each was taken by the warriors 
Of the hosts Eoghan" 

The Eoghan mentioned here, whose clann took possession of 
Aileach under compact with his other brothers, was Ab^/ian the 
son of Niall “ of the Nine Hostages”, who gave name to the 
territory which ever after bore his name, as TiV Eoghain^ (or 
Tyrone ; a name, however, now applied to a more limited dis- 
trict.) This Eoghan was visited at his palace of A ileach by Saint 
Patrick, when he embraced the Christian faith, and received 
baptism at the hands of the great apostle. 

It would be difficult to discover the reason which induced 
Flann to write these two poems, so closely trenching on the poet 
Eochaidh's history of Aileach^ to the value of which he bears such 
honourable witness, were it not that we know that it was part of 
Flann'^ system of teaching, as well as of all other teachers in 

(Hfi) original t—Cint) ceic|\i tv’oini 
eo^Am. 
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this country, to throw their lessons of history into poems of easy lect. vn. 
measure and rhyme, in order that their immediate pupils might 
with greater facility commit it to memory. 

There is another very ancient poem on the origin oiAileacli 
preserved in the Book of Leinster, but without any authors i>osed^ 
name, and agreeing exactly with the liistory of the place given ofarad*. 
in the published poem, as well as in Flaring, This poem comes 
down, liowever, but to the time of its passing into the possession 
oi Eoghan^ son o{ Niall; Saint Patricks visit to him there; and 
the blessing which he left upon Eoghan and his descendants. 

It is probably CuaradJis poem, referred to in EocJiaidlts longer 
composition. The writer of this poem was evidently of the 
Clarm Neill^ as he calls Saint Cohnn CilU his kinsman, alludes 
to his mission to Scotland, and invokes his intercession for his 
soul. This poem consists of twenty-eight stanzas, or a hundred 
and twelve lines, beginning: 

‘‘Behold Aileacli from all sides around! 

Home of the hosts of NialV'& brave race, 

Mound of the assemblies of noble Erinn, 

Grave of Aedh, son of vehement Vaghda^'A^^^ 

The ninth poem oi' Flanns is one of twenty* three stanzas, or Poems of 
ninety-two lines, on several of the battles and deeds of valour Alainntrtrh^ 
gained and performed by the descendants of EogJian^ son of 
Nially — more familiarly known by tlie name of the Cinel Eogh- 
am) — from the battle oi Sliahh Cua^ (in the County of Water- 
ford), gained over the men of Munster in the year 593 by 
Fiachna, son of Baetaii, king of Ulster, to the battle of Cilt na" 
nDaighre, (near Drogheda), gained by tlie Monarch Aedh 
Fmnliath in the year 8()6, over Flann son of Conaing^ lord of 
Bregia, and a great force of the men ol Leinster and the Danes 
of Dublin, to the number of five thousand. This valuable 
poem begins : 

“ Let us follow, — it is no path of ease, — 

Our history without faintness, 

Until we relate, without omission. 

The deeds of the race oi Eoghaii' 

The tenth poem oiFlami^ is one of sixty-eight stanzas, or two 

(•27) original; — ‘Oeci’o Ailecli n-iiAib, 
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hundred and seventy-two lines, on several other of the battles 
gained, and deeds of valour performed, by the Cinel Eoghain^ 
from the above battle of Sliabh Cua^ gained in the year 593, 
down to the battle of Magli Adhair by Mac Lochlainn^ the 
battle of Ceann Coradh by Domhnall^ and a battle over the Uli- 
dians by Mac Locldainn in the end of the tenth century, in 
which that IJonnsleihhi^ king of TJlidia, was slain, whose head 
was carried to Armagh to be buried. The record by Flann of 
these three battles is the more important, as none of them is 
recorded in the Annals of the Four Masters. This valuable 
poem begins: 

“ What they have performed of valour. 

These clanns (A Eoghan^ 

Though it be attempted it cannot be 
Recounted by the poets 

The eleventh poem of Flann^^ is one of sixty -nine stanzas, or 
two hundred and seventy-six lines, also on the Cinel Eoghain. 
This poem gives an account of the life of the celebrated Muir- 
chertach, son of Muiredhachy son of that Eoghain from whom 
descend the Cinel Eoghain. He was more popularly called 
Muirchertach Mac Erca, after his mother, who was ErCy daugh- 
ter of Loam Mor^ King of Albaiuy (Scotland). Muirchertach 
reigned as monarch of Erinn twenty-four years, until he was 
burned to death in the palace of Cleitechy on the Boyne, in the 
year 527. The history of the elopement of Ids mother, ErCy 
with his father Muiredhachy — his birtli, life, battles, and death, 
— are well described in this poem ; as are also a great number 
of the victories of the Cinel Eoghainy down to the time of 
Flaithbhertach O' Neil y king oii A ileachy who died in the year 
1036. This most important historical poem begins : 

“ The deeds, the victories, 

The devastations were so numerous 
Of those men, so far renowned, 

That even the poets cannot recount them 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the historical value of 
these three poems. They are precisely the documents that 
supply life and the reality of details to the blank diyness of our 

(iM) original:— An *00 ponfAc tjo 
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skeleton pedigrees. Many a name lying dead in our genealo- ^ycr. vii. 
gical tracts, and which has found its way into our evidently 
condensed chronicles and annals, will he found in these poems, 
connected with the death or associated with the brilliant deeds 
of some hero whose story we would not willingly lose ; while, 
on the other hand, many an obscure historical allusion will be 
Illustrated, and many an historical spot as yet unknown to the 
topographer will be identified, when a proper investigation of 
these and other great historical poems preserved in the Book 
of Leinster shall be undertaken as part of the serious study of 
the history and antiquities of our country. 
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[Delivered 23rd June, 1857.] 

(III.) Education, and Literature ; (continued). Of the Poems of Flann 
Alainistrech (continued). Of the History of Aedh Slalnt^^ (Monarch, vi, 
century). Of some Poems of Gxolla-BrujluU Mac Conmidhtf (xiii. century), 
attributed by O’Reilly to Flann. Of a Poem by Koghan Jiuadh Mac an 
Bhaird (or Ward), attributed by O’Reilly to Flann. Of Flarin'^ Poem on 
the Pedigree of the Saints of Erinn. History anciently taught in verse. 
Of Flann and his descendants. Of general education in Erinn in early 
times. Continued cultivation of the (laedhelic, after the introduction of 
Latin. Of the system of Academic Education in early times. The ancient 
Academic or University course. Of the legal relations between Teacher 
and Pupil. Teachers often employed as Ministers of State by their former 
pupils ; Fothaidh “ na CanolnF\ The Profession of Teaching not confined 
to the clergy in early Christian times. Maelsutliain O’Carroll, Teacher and 
afterwards Secretary of Btian Boromha. 

There remain still some poems of Flann of Monasterboice to 
be mentioned before I close with him the sketch I proposed to 
trace of the succession of distinguished scholars and teachers in 
the Gaedhelic language during the earlier ages of our history. 
The cultivation of our ancient language, it need hardly be 
observed, by no means ceased with Flann. On the contrary 
it continued for centuries after his time to flourish vigorously ; 
and it was during the succeeding ages to that of Flann that the 
greater portion of the extensive works still existing in the 
Gaedhelic were composed. But of the chief part of these an 
account has been given in a former course of lectures^^^^^ in so 
much detail, that for my present purpose of illustrating the 
early civilization of Erinn, I need not repeat myself by con- 
tinuing the chain below tlie eleventh century. 

The twelfth poem of /Yann’s, not noticed by O’Reilljr, is one 
of fifteen stanzas, or sixty lines, on the birth and history of 
Aedh SlainS^ (a name commonly written Hugh Slaney), son of 
Diarmait., monarch of Erinn, who was slain in the year 558, 
after a reign of twenty years. This story of Aedh SlainS is as 
follows : 

Diarmait had to his second wife Mughain., the daughter of 
Concraidh^ of South Munster. Now, Alughain^ as it hap- 
pened, had no children for several years after her marriage ; 
and as this was always considerecl as a reproach to our queens 
in ancient times, just as to those of the Hebrews, Mughain^ 

0^0 Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History, 
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life soon became an unhappy one. To cure her grief, therefore, 
the queen, with the consent of her husband, piously besought 
the prayers of two holy saints, the bishops Aedh^ of Rath Aedh^ 
(in Meath), and Finnen^ of Magh-BiU^ (now Movilla, in the 
county of Down). And it is recorded that soon afterwards she 
conceived, and in due time bore a son, the abovemamed Aedh 
SlainS, who subsequently succeeded to the monarchy in the 
year 595, and who was slain the year 600. Flaunt poem re- 
counting this story begins : 

“ Muahain, the daughter of worthy Concraidh^ 

Son of Duach^ king of South Munster, 

Who followed munificence without guile, 

The wife of Diarmait Mac Cerhhaill'\ 

The thirteenth poem of Flaunt is one of thirty-five stanzas, 
or one hundred and forty lines, composed for his pupils in 
history. In this poem he gives a list of the monarchs of Erinn 
and of the kings of Meatli of the race of the above xiedh 
Slaine; together with the length of the reign and the manner 
and place of death of each, down to Donnehadh, who was 
slain by the Clann Colmaiiy and Muirchertachy who was slain 
by MaeUeachlainn ; both of whom must have been kings of 
Meath, and both of whom must have flemished down to the 
close of the tenth century, though tlieir names arc not found in 
the Annals of the Four Masters. This valuable poem begins: 
“ The race Aedh Slaine of the Spears, 

Of whom grew many noble kings, 

I will relate of their actions good, 

Their deaths, and their lordly reigns”.^' 

This is the last of the thirteen poems of Flann Mamistrech 
preserved in the Book of Leinster; but of the following list of 
poems, in addition to those already noticed, printed by O’Reilly 
and ascribed to him, some arc genuine and some are not, as I 
shall now proceed to show. 

The fourth poem of Flanri^ in O’Reilly’s list is one of thirty- 
three stanzas, or one hundred and thirty-two lines, on the 
family or household of Saint Patrick ; in which the name and 
office of each person, male and female, arc given ; such as, his 
chaplains ; his judges ; his advisers ; his workers in gold, silver, 
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bronze, and iron; bis embroidresscs ; bis cbariot-drivers, etc. 
etc. ; and among tbe rest, singularly enough, appears tbe name 
o£ Aedh^ tbe keeper of bis Tootb, a relic winch was after his 
death preserved in the church oiAcliadh A bliall^ (or the “ ap^le- 
tree field”), in Connacht^ and the curious ancient shrine of which 
is now in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy. The 
only ancient copy of this curious poem of Flanri^^ that I have 
ever seen, is preserved in the Book of Lecain^ and begins: 

“ The household of Patrick of the Prayers”.^*^^^ 

The fifth poem of Flan7is in O’Reilly’s list, is one of three 
hundred and five stanzas, or one thousand two hundred and 
twenty lines, beginning : 

“ Make clear my way, O God of Heaven 
In this elaborate poem, (which is also a purely educational 
one, and intended for his class), he gives the names and reigns 
of the emperors and kings of the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans, from Ninus to the Emperor Theodosius; the 
invasion of Britain by Constantino the Great ; his adoption of 
the sign of the cross on his banner ; his conversion ; and various 
Christian acts of his subsequent life. The only copy of this 
metrical abstract of ancient universal history with which I am 
acquainted, is preserved in the Book of Lecain, 

'Ihe sixth poem of Flann s in O’Reilly’s list, is one of eighteen 
stanzas, or seventy-two lines, on the taxes and tributes paid to the 
king of Tir-Cho7iaiU, (Tir-Connell) from the subordinate chiefs of 
his territory, and the stipends paid by him to them ; the receiving 
of which stipends by them was, according to the legal customs of 
the time, the acknowledgment on their part of his superiority, and 
the earnest of their own fealty to him. Tliis curious poem begins : 
“ There is here a history not trifling”.^' 

The seventh poem of Flajufs in O’Reilly’s list is one of 
eighteen stanzas, or seventy-two lines, on the Rights and Pri- 
vileges of the kings of Aileach^ or the O’Neil line, and of the 
kings of Tir'Chonaillj or the O’Donnell line. It begins: 

“ O book ! there is in thy middle 
A consistent, perfect history, 

For the valiant king of great EoghaFs race, 

And for the king of the brave Cinel Chonaiirs^^^ 

From this valuable poem it appears that the sovereignty of 

(133) original -lUmnnccti p4Mce|\. 
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AUbcicJi was common to the Clunn Eoghain and the Clanu Cho‘ vm. 
naill; and our author sets forth the tributes paid by cither Pomsof 
clann, when the king of the two races was chosen fiom the STecMcon-* 
other, as well as when he was chosen from itself. This poem 
appears to have been addressed by Flann to his own Book ; 
which Book, it would appear, or at least this part of it, he had 
copied from the ancient book of Cill-Mic-Nenain, the principal 
and patron church of Tir-ConnelL In the last stanza of this 
poem, Flann avows himself as the author of it. 

The eighth poem of Flann s, given in O’Reilly’s list, is one 
of fifty -eight stanzas, or two hundred and thirty -two lines, 
chiefly in praise of Conall Gulhan, the ancestor of the O’Don- 
nells and all the Cinel Chonaill, who conquered from the Clann 
Colla and the tribes of North Connacht a territory for himself 
and his brotlrcrs, Cairhri^ Fnna^ and Foglian, Conall^ it ap- 
pears, was induced to go on this expedition during his father’s 
lifetime^ and against the will of the king, because the northerns 
had slain his tutor, Fiacha^ who was a Connacht-man. His 
father, Niall “ of the Nine Hostages”, prevailed on his three 
other sons, Conall CrenihthainnS, Fiachra^ and Maine, ^ not to 
join their brother Conall in what at first appeared to him to be 
a wild enterprise ; and in order the more to encourage them in 
withholding their countenance from tlieir brother, he gave them 
all lands in Meath. There, accordingly^, Conall CrernhthamnS 
became the founder of the great line of monarchs and kings of 
Meath of the O Maeheachlainn line ; there, also, from Fiaclia de- ^ 
scended the Mac Eochagans^ O’Mulloys, and others ; and from 
MainS the O C ether naighs of Teffia, (who earned the name of 
Foxes), and various other families in Westmeath and Longford, 

These several clanns in aftertimes became distinguished in Irish 
History as the “ Southern Hy-NialV\ while the descendants 
of the northern brothers, (^Conall Gulhan^ and Eoghan')^ are 
known as the “ Northern Hg-Niair. The boundaries of the 
territories of the northern brothers are distinctly laid down in 
this valuable poem, which contains, besides, many other curious 
historical references. It begins ; 

Conall^ the chief of the sons of JViall, 

Went forth from Tara’s pleasant hill. 

To wreak his vengeance on the northern land, 

In the province of Ulster of the red weapons”.^’*^^ 

It is slated in the concluding stanza of this poem that it was 
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written in Monasterboice, by j^ngus and Flann but of the 
^ngiis here mentioned we have no particulars. 

Edward O’Reilly says that there is another poem on this sub- 
ject, and beginning with the same words, written by Giolla- 
BrighdS Mao Conmidhe, of whom he gives some account in his 
“ Irish Writers”, under the year 1 350. O’Reilly is not altoge- 
ther correct in this assertion. The two poems agree exactly 
only in the first line. Mac ComnidWs poem recites a good 
deal of what is recorded by Flann of tlic career of Conall GuU 
han^ and ho places in a clearer light some unexplained passages 
in it ; but tlie main part of it is devoted to the history and praise 
of Maelseachlain O’Donnell, lord of Tir-Connell, who was slain 
by Maurice Fitzgerald at the battle of Fas Ruadh, (now Bally- 
shannon), in the year 1247. As O’Donnell’s reign commenced 
in the year 1241, and ended in the year 1247, it is evident that 
Mac Conmidhi wrote this poem between these two years ; and 
as he was also the author of several poems of an earlier date, 
(of one in particular, written in praise of Donnehadh Cairhrech 
O’Brien, who was lord of Thomond about the year 1208), it is 
very clear that O’Reilly is inaccurate when he makes him flou- 
rish in the year 1 350. Having in my own posscvssion fine copies 
of all these poems, I have no difliculty in showing their dates 
and where they differ. 

The ninth poem ascribed to Flann in O’Reilly’s list is one 
of thirty-one stanzas, or one hundred and twenty-four lines, on 
Dalach^ son of Miiirchertach^ chief of Tir-Connell (directly 
descended from Conall Gulban), who was slain in the year 868. 
It appears from this curious poem that Afuirchertach had five 
sons, among whom he divided his moveable property at the 
time of his death. Of these five sons, Dalach was the fourth, 
and Brodigan (from whom descend the O’Brodigans of the 
north), was the fifth. Dalach being more ambitious than the 
rest, employed the property bequeathed to him in the purchase 
of the succession to his father’s chieftaincy from his elder bro- 
thers ; and in this manner he became chief before his regular 
time. This Dalach was the immediate ancestor of the great 
O’Donnell family of Tir-Connell. This poem begins : 

“ Ye musical poets of Tir-Connell, 

Inform us, — a matter of no small account, — 

By what right did Dalach the beloved, assume ^ 
Chiefship over all his brethren 
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This poem, interesting as it is as an historical tract, bears 
internal evidence, however, from its style and diction, that it 
was not written by Flann of Monasterboicc. The author pro- 
fesses in It to have obtained his historical materials from the 
ancient Book of CilUMic-Nenain^ already mentioned ; and he 
professes to quote from it a prophecy of Saint Colum CilU, con- 
cerning the reign and fame of Dalach and some of his descen- 
dants,— twQ of whom, Eignechan and Cathbharr, were destined 
7 7 , “Ss of Ulster, and the other two, Conn, and another 
Cathbharr, were to be monarchs of Erinn. Of the first two 
Flgmchan^ the son of Dalach^ succeeded his father as kino* of 
Tir-Connell, and died in the year 901. It was on his dmh 
that 31ac Lonan wrote the remarkable elegy described in a 
former lecture. Cathbharr, the second of these destined kinr^s 
of Tir-Conncll, died in the year 1106; and it was under tSe 
direction and at the e:^ense of this Cathbharr that the beau- 
tiful shrine of Saint Colum Cillis copy of the Psalms, now 
known as Cathacli or Book of Battles^ (at present tem- 
porarily deposited in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy), 
was made. Conn and the second Cathbharr, who were, accord- 
mg to the supposed prophecy, promised to be monarchs of 
Brinn, do not appear in any list of the chief kings ; but I be- 
lieve the Cathbharr the son of Domhnall M6r O’Donnell, who 
was expected to succeed his father but was killed prematurely 
in battle in the year 1208, was one of them. And this surmise 
would exactly agree with the time to which I am disposed to * 
assign the writing of this poem, which I believe to have been 
written about the same time as the poem on Donnehadh Cair- 
hrech O’Brien, and by the same author, Giolla-Brighd^ Mac Con- 
midhL No Conn O’Donnell appears in our annals at or about 
this period. 

The tenth poem ascribed to Flann in O’Reilly’s list, is one 
of twelve stanzas, or forty-eight lines, beginning ; 

‘‘ Cairhri, Eoghan, Enda the brave. 

And great Conall, the sons of Niall, 

Where, O you learned of noble Erinn ! 

Are the boundaries of their territories and lands 

Edward O’Reilly, in his account of this poepi, falls into a 
shght mistake when he says it was written on the territories of 
^1^® sons of Conall Gulban, son of Niall “ of the Nine 
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Hostages”; it was in fact written on Gonalt Gulban himself, 
and his three brothers just mentioned, all the immediate sons of 
Niall, We have seen, in a former poem, that these four con- 
quered a territory for themselves in Ulster and North Connacht, 
wil^hout the assent or assistance of the monarch their father; 
this poem professes to lay down the respective situation, limits, 
and boundaries of each brother s separate division of the con- 
quered lands. 

This is a curious and valuable poem ; but with respect to this 
also it bears internal evidence that it was not from the accurate 
pen of Flann. Indeed there can be no reasonable doubt of its 
having been written by Giolla-Brighde Mac ConmidliS^ and that 
it was one of the scries of historical poems which he wrote for 
the northern Ily-Niall (the O’Donnells and O’Neills, etc.), in 
the early part of the thirteenth century. Of this I have, besides, 
some direct evidence; for, in a curious collection of ancient 
poems on the O’Donnell family and genealogy, now in my pos- 
session, Mac Conmidhi is actually set down as the author of this 
poem. 

The eleventh poem ascribed to Flann in O’Reilly’s list, is 
one of forty-five stanzas, or one hundred and eighty lines, be- 
ginning : 

“ Enna^ the ward of hardy Cairhri^ 

Took to his share Tir-Enna of the red arms ; 

The chieftain lei’t his noble sons 

Under the protection of the sons of ConairP^^^ 

This poem, which was was also written by Mac ConmidhSj 
and not by Flann gives a very curious and valuable history of 
the territory, and of the immediate descendants of one of 

the three brothers of Conall Gulban.^ who aided him in his 
conquest in Ulster, and received for his share of the conquered 
lands a territory which after him was called Tir-Enna^ or 
Enna’s land, extending from the river Suilidh (or Swilly) west- 
wards to the well-known mountain- ptiss o{ Bearnas M6r^ in 
Donegal, and across from the present Lifford to Letterkenny. 
This is one of the most curious pieces that 1 am acquainted 
with, in relation to the immediate branching off of the Northern 
Hy-Niall families from the above four brothers, Conall^ Eoghan, 
Cairbrij and Enna. 

The twelfth poem ascribed to Flann in O’Reilly’s list was 
also written by mac ConmidhS. It is one of twenty-two stanzas, 

(lU) original entiA T>Atu4 CAi^b^e 

|\0 C1|\ eiir>A A|\TT»fUA1-6, 

Ati cttinpi A 6Loinr», 

A ro|'CA'6.6ini*6 CnonuiU. 
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or elghty-eiffht lines, and represents the dlscxission which is x-bct. tih. 
supposed to have taken place between Conall Gulban and his 
brother Eoghan, respecting the division of the territory which 
they had conquered in Ulster. This poem, which is one of no 
great value, begins : 

“ Listen ye to Conall tlie valiant, 

And to EoaKan tlie noble and admirable, 

How they ncld their council meeting 
Upon the top of Drom Cruachain llill”/*^^^ 

The thirteenth poem ascribed to by O’Reilly is merely Of other 
noticed by him as commencing as follows : buterto“"^‘ 

“ Here is a catalogue of the kings”/*^^^ 

Of this poem I know nothing more than what is said here, 
never having met a copy of it. 

The fourteenth and last poem ascribed to Flann in O’Reilly’s 
list, is one of fourteen stanzas, or fifty six lines, upon the bap- 
tism of Conall Gulban by St. Patrick; on which occasion the 
saint presented the chieftain with a shield and a crozier as 
symbols of the^ support which he was to give to the civil and 
ecclesiastical dignities. St. Patrick at the same time inscribed 
the sign of the cross on the shield with his sacred crozier, called 
the Stafi‘ of Jesus and he solemnly promised Conall that 
such of his descendants as should carry this sign in a just battle 
should be always victorious. And tl^e Tir-Connellians did 
always inscribe this sign and the words that accompany it on 
their banner. The poet quotes the 137th chapter of Jocelyn’s. 

Life of St. Patrick as his authority for this story. This poem 
begins : 

“ Among all that has been written : 

By the monk Jocelynus, 

Of the works of Patrick, one with another. 

Throughout the broad plains of Erinn”.^*^^^ 

It will be seen at once, when the author of this poem 
quotes Jocelyn, a writer of the latter hall of the twelfth cen- 
tury, as^ his authority, that that author could not have been 
Flann; since jP/an/i died more than a century before that time. 


n«) original: — lAe CotiAlt cAtniA. 

ocuf h-Co^Ati A|\x> AmpA, 

iriA^ *00 |M111leA'OA|\ A t1-X)Alf, 

A tnuilA^ ’0|\ornA C]MiA<I:Ain. 
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App., p. 600. 
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LECT. viii. Neither could Mac Conmidhi have been the writer of this 
poem, differing as it does most remarkably from his style. 

Poem fey The real author of it was, in fact, Eoglian Ruadh Mac An- 
Iluadh Mac Bhaird^ or Ward, the chaplain and faithful companion of the 
fo^'w^rd,)’ great Red Hugh O’Donnell, who, after the battle of Kinsalein 
1602, went to Spain, where he died. I have a copy of this 
Fiann. pocm in my own possession, made by James MacGuire in the 
year 1727, from the book of the family poems of the O’Donnells ; 
and in this copy, its authorship is ascribed, and I have no doubt 
properly, to Father Ward. The legend on which the poem is 
loundea, however, is much older than Jocelyn, as it is preserved 
in the oldest copy now known of the Tripartite Life of St. 
Fatiick. 

Fiaim'a Thei'c is anotlici' very remarkable poem, of which there is 
cedigrees of reasoii to believe that Fiann was the author. This poem is 
noticed as follows in O’Reilly’s “ Irish Writers”, at the year 908 : 
“ At the same time”, he says, “ with Cormac Mac Cullinan 
lived Sealhhachy the secretary of that prince. He wrote a poem 
reciting the names of the saints of Ireland, and distinguishing 
the tribe to which each saint belonged. It begins : 

‘ The sacred pedigree of the saints of Ireland’ 

This valuable poem is very properly described by O’Reilly, 
but he gives no authority to show that it was written by 
Sealbhach, while we h 9 .ve the distinct authority of the Annals 
of the Four Masters that it was written by Flarin, for, at the^ 
year 432, the annals contain the following entry: Ath Truim 
(now Trim, in Meath) was founded by St. Patrick, the place 
having been granted by Feidhlim, son of [the Monarch] Lae- 
ghairS, son oiNiallyio God, to Patrick, toZomaw, and to Saint 
Fortchern. Fiann of the Monastery cecinit”. And they then 
give the following pedigree of St. Patrick, from this poem, be- 
ginning at the eighth stanza, leaving us no room to doubt their 
accuracy in asetibing it to Fiann ; 

“ Patrick, Abbot, or Christian chief of all Erinn, 

Son oi Calphrann^ son of FotidS^ 

Son of Beiss^i — not liable to reproach, — 

Son of great Connacy son of Lebrintliy 
Son of Ota, son of Orric the good. 

Son of Moricy son of Leo^ full of prosperity, 

Son of Maximusy why not name him r 
Son of Encrettay the tall and comely, 

Son of Philistiy the best of men. 

Son of Fereniy of no mean repute, 

original UAeiii feneuf int'e 
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Son of Brittan^ otter of the sea, leot. vm . 

From whom the passionate Britons descend. 

Cochmas was his modest mother, 

Nernthor was his native town ; 

Of Mimster not small his share, 

Which Patrick freed from all sorrow"’/^^^^ 

I must observe here, that in a copy of this poem, in the 
handwriting of the Rev. Michael O’Clery, the chief of the 
Four Masters, described by me in a former lecture, and now 
preserved in the Burgundian Library at Brussels, Eochaidh 
OCleircein is vset down as the autlior, and under the j^eculiar 
distinction of “ Eochaidh of the battle of Craehh Tidcha\ The 
Four Masters record tins battle of Craehh TidcJia, (which was, 

I believe, in the county Antrim), as having been fouglit be- 
tween the people of Down and Antrim, in the year 1003; but 
there is no mention of tliis Eochaidh in tluar account of it. 

It is probable that tlie metrical compositions of Elann were mstory 
much more numerous than we know of now. It was the uni- tuiiihrlu 
versal practice of the teacliers of history, and of the language 
in the early schools in Eriim, to compose their lessons in 
verse, according to the very artificial system of the Gaedhelic 
prosody; and in this manner it was tliat tlic student learned 
not only the facts which he was required to know, but also 
that dexterity in wielding the language which he was obliged 
to acquire before he could take even the lowest of those’ profes- 
sional ranks of privileged men of learning, of whose distinc- 
tions an account has been given in former lectures.^’^®^ And 
the poems of Flanriy as well as of the other historical writers 
before referred to, arc all of this class. 

In his Synchronisms, of which an account was also given on 

(ur) original; — p^cpAic, Ab Oi^Aeiin mbe, 

niAc CA'lpi;\Airin, nuc Vouai-oo, 
m^c Dei'j'i'e, nA|\ *0015 •00 
mic CopnAic niic icib|Mu6, 
mic OuA, mic Oi]\pic niAic, 
nuc inoi]MC, niic t6o iti tAn |\Aid, 
line niAXiim, TnAi^vg riA ]'boinn, 
niic ei^c]^eccA Aiyv-o Al^mt), 
mic pibifcif A|\ A15 ca 6, 
niic i:e]\eni 5 An AHfAc, 

niic b^icAin, *00 b^A nA inAjAA, ^ 

o c<Sic DpecAin b|\uCniA^A, 

CocbinAf A inAtAfi WAlbA, 
nemcboji A bAibebA^A, 
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LEOT VIII. a former occasion , Flann also followed the system of teaching 
pursued by his predecessors. He, however, greatly enlarged 
the scope of their labours, corrected still more their chronology, 
and compiled at last a body of general comparative history, 
which was found by scholars five centuries after him not only 
full of valuable matter, but presenting that matter perfectly ar- 
ranged and in shape ready to their hands. These Synchronisms 
consist of parallel lines ol the kings and chiefs of all the ancient 
nations, both of Asia and of Europe, from the very earliest re- 
cords of the human race, their proper dates being assigned to 
each, and the parallel line of the monarchs of ErinU carried 
down in regular order, (‘-orresponding to their dates, as far as the 
year 918. For the better understanding of these Synchronisms, 
or perhaps for their more convenient arrangement in les- 
sons or lectures, these chronological lines are divided into 
periods of a century each. And in addition to these Synchro- 
nisms of general history, the master has also transmitted to us 
similar parallel lines of the provincial kings of Erinn, and of 
the kings and chiefs of those tribes of the Gacdhils who had 
migrated into, and settled in Scotland. 

Of these important works of Flann I gave some description 
before ; but I could not properly describe here his character as 
a teacher, nor make clear the nature of the education dispensed 
through the medium of the Gaedhelic language in our ancient 
schools, without recalling these labours also of one of the most 
remarkable men of learning, of his day, in Europe. 

^Vann® So mucli for what remains to us oI“ all the learning which 
Mainistrech; ouc of tlic greatest of our mediae val scholars left behind hibi; 
«ons aair fortunately for his particular reputation, on the one hand, and 
to serve as a witness of the nature and extent of the learning 
taught in the secular schools of Erinn in his time on the other. 
Of Flann'^ private life or histoiy nothing remains to us ; of 
his public life we have on record the fact of his having risen 
to the highest position in the profession of learning, being a 
Fer-Leigliinn^ or head professor or master in the great school 
of Monasterbolce : and we have evidence of his great celebrity 
in after ages, in the high compliment paid to him by the Four 
Masters (whose words of praise are always very measured), in 
the following entry of his death, with the stanza from some 
cotemporary bard, recorded in the annals at the year 1056 : 

“ A.D. 1056. Flann of the Monastery, chief professor of 
Saint BiiitSs Monastery, the wise master of the Gaedhils in 
literature, history, philosophy, and poetry, died on the four- 
teenth of the kalends of December ; as it is said : 

Lectures on the MS, Materials oj Ancient Irish History; p. 63 . 
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“ Flann of the chief chuich of holy lkct. vht. 

Still is the brilliant eye of his noble head : • 

An enchanting poet was he whom we deplore. 

The last great professor of Erlnn, our Flanri!\ 

In a former lecture it was shown that Flann was not an ec- 
clesiastic, but only the principal teacher, head master, or rec- 
tor of a great lay school or college, at Monasterboice. It is 
interesting to know that learning did not die in his family 
with Flann himself. lie had three sons named Eochaidh 
Eranny Echtigherny and Feidlimidh Eochaidh Eranny the 
eldest, appears to have left no issue, nor docs his name occur at 
all in the Annals of the Four Miisters; but the deaths of both 
the other sons, and of the sons of one of them, are honourably 
recorded, as follows : 

“ A.D. 1067. Echtigherny son of Flann of the Monastery, 
Airchinnecliy [or land-steward] of Saint 7/wz^J’s monastery, died. 

“ A.D. 1104. Feidlimidhy son of Flann of the Monastery, a 
faithful soldier of Christ, who was an illustrious senior and an 
eminent historian, died. 

“A.D. 1117. Eoghaiiy son of Echtigherny lay successor or 
representative of Saint BiiiUy died. 

“ A.D. 1122. Feargmiy son oi Echtigherny successor of Saint 
Buitiy a wise priest, died”. 

The list of teachers and learned men could, of course, be very 
much extended, after Flamiy and down to the time of the Four 
Masters and Duald Mac Flrbis. The names of the principal of 
these are to be found in O’Reilly. I have, however, I think, ' 
abuhdantly proved not only the existence of an early and ge- 
neral education in Erinn, but the continued exercise also of the 
practice of it in the Gacdhelic tongue, without interruiition, to 
a comparatively recent period, — which was all I proposed to do 
at present. 

The existence of a line of learned men in Erinn, through General edu- 
successive generations, beginning from the early colonization ofEr^ninti.o 
the country by the Milesians, is evkhmee of the existence of 
means and opportunity for education, and of its encouragement 
at a very remote period. The constant succession, down to quite 
modem times, of men of learning formally honoured as well as 
protected by the laws, and equally so by the usages of society, 
no matter what the wars, invasions, or other troubles by which, 
on so many occasions, the country was tora during the lapse of 
centuries, proves how constant and how general was the re- • 
spect for education among the whole people. I have, however, 
not rested solely upon this fact alone, in endeavouring to con- 
Lectures on the MS, Materials of Ancient Irish History y p. 66. 
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vey something like a sketch of what social life must have been 
of old«among our Milesian ancestors. I have shown from the 
ancient laws, as well as by examples of their operation, the 
nature of the Profession of Learning in Erinn before the Chris- 
tian era; and I have shown that on the arrival of Saint Patrick, 
he found in the country many learned men, and a system of 
education flourishing on such a scale as to prove how well the 
wise encouragement of learning, instituted by our earliest law- 
givers, had been carried out in practice for ages previous to his 
arrival. In those ages it will not fail to be observed, the know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue not having penetrated so far west, 
the learning and literature of the Gacdhils was naturally pre- 
served in their own rich and bcautflul language alone. And I 
have shown that subsecpiently, when Saint Patrick and his cleri- 
cal followers and successors introduced Latin with Christianity, 
it never superseded our native language in the works even of 
ecclesiastical writers, much less in the schools. All the early 
Gaedhelic saints and ecclesiastics had been, in their boyhood, 
educated in the Gaedhelic tongue; and all the more distin- 
guished of them were poets and historians, who wrote ever in 
their own idiom in preference to that which the rest of Europe 
already appropriated to learning. And this general use of our 
native language by men of cultivation continued, it is to be ob- 
served, even down to the seventeenth century ; so lasting was 
the influence of those early institutions which 1 have endea- 
voured to describe. 

In the course of the chronological accoimt I have shortly 
given of the more remarkable of the learned men among the 
Gacdhils, I mentioned that each of them (with few exceptions) 
was a teacher, or lecturer, as well as a poet and historian. And 
in fact most of the metrical compositions wliich I have men- 
tioned as the existing literary remains of so many of these pro- 
fessors, were nothing more than lessons of historical knowleage, 
composed in Gaedhelic verse for the use of the students over 
whose education they presided. 

I have also called attention particularly to the fact that in 
Christian times the seminaries of education ever since so cele- 
brated, in connection with the great ecclesiastics under whose 
fame they successively grew up, were by no means merely eccle- 
siastical colleges, but general schools for the laity at large. And 
it is this fact that explains the recorded accounts of the vast 
numbers of students who attended certain of these colleges at 
the same time, numbers only surpassed by the still more exten- 
sive establishments of Paris, and one or two other great seats 
of mediaeval learning, some centuries afterwards. 
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Lastly, in describing the nature of the profession of teacher as i vitt . 
such, and as distinguished from tlie File, Ollanih, or Fhiloso- 
pher, I have explained, from the ancient laws themselves, the 
nature of the rank and duties of the different professors and 
masters of a college, as established under the regulations pre- 
scribed by the national legislature of the period. 

So lar, the records of our ancient legislation which have System of 
escaped from the wreck of so many ages, supply us with sure Kducarum 
and minute accounts. And it so happens, that upon the labours 
of the student, and even upon the course of his studies, the 
academic curriculum of the time, we arc fortunate enough to 
possess cfpially clear and precise contemporary information. 

For, in the Book of Bally mote there is preserved a long 
and Important tract upon this subject, under the name of tlic 
LeabJim' OllamJian, or Book of* the Ollamlts, a tract whicli, 
singularly enough, appears to have escaped the notice of 
modern Gaedhelic scholars, so many of whom arc, I regret to 
say, more inclined to invent general theories of‘ our ancient 
modes of life, to the taste of the modern public, than to seek 
the real truth by examining the ancient books themselves, in 
which it is abundantly recorded. This curious record of the 
system of instruction of the schools, will best speak for itself. 

It begins as follows: 

“ The authority and order of the learning of the Gaedhll arc, 
the twelve divisions (or books) of Filedechf, [that is, properly, 
as I have before explained. Philosophy, though ordinarily 
translated Poetry] ; “ and each book contains a year’s learning 
(or lessons), as the ancient poet DithirnS says to his pupil 
Ameryin: O praiseworthy Anm^gin ! dost thou know the dif- 
ferent divisions of poetry, the true knowledge of the IHan of 
the Fochlaclum, the Mac Mecnachan of the Fuirmid, the Dron^ 
cherd of the Dos, the A r dr elk of the Cana, the Cinntech of the 
Cli, the Adhreth of the Anradli, the Brosnaclia of the Sai, the 
Fei^ Comar ca of the Filidh, the Fochairech of the Eiyes, the Sen- 
data of the Seaghdair, and the Anamain of the Ollamh ? Name 
for me each of the different degrees of these twelve kinds of* 
exercise up to the Ollamli\ — And so on. 

The twelve divisions, books, or stages, of the native ancient The ancient 
collegiate study extended over twelve years ; but as a full ex- or^uilivcr 
planation of the nature of the study of each year would neces- ■ 

sarily occupy the space of nearly a whole lecture, we must, for 
the present, pass them over lightly, and I can do little more 
than give here the original names of the different kinds of com- 
positions which the student read, and by the gradual acquire- 
ment of which he ascended the ladder of intellectual cultivation, 
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from the degree of Fochlacli^n^ or mere learner of words, to that 
of the Ollamh^ who was master of the entire course. 

The first year’s study, then, is stated to have embraced fifty 
“ Oghams'\ or alphabets, and the Araicecht^ or Grammar of the 
pupils ; together with the learning of twenty Tales, and some 
Poems. 

The second year’s study consisted of fifty Oghams more ; six 
minor lessons of Philosophy; thirty Tales; and some Poems. 

The third year’s study embraced Fifty more Oghams or alpha- 
bets ; the learning of the correct diphthongal combinations ; the 
six minor lessons of Philosophy ; Forty Tales ; and various 
Poems. 

The study of the fourth year was Fifty Tales ; then the Bretha 
Nemidh^ or Laws of Privileges; and twenty poems of the spe- 
cies called Enan. 

The study of the fifth year was Sixty Tales ; and the critical 
learning of the adverbs, articles, and other niceties of grammar. 

The study of the sixth year consisted of Twenty-four great 
Nathsj and Twenty- four small Naths (certain kinds of poems); 
the style of composition called the Secret Language of the Poets ; 
and Seventy Tales. 

The study of the seventh year was the Brosnacha of the Sai 
(or professor) ; and the Bardesy of the Bards ; for these” (says 
the writer of the tract from which I am abstracting) “ the poet 
is obliged to know ; and so they are the study of the seventh 
year”. 

The study of the eighth year was the knowledge of Prosody, 
or the Versification of the Poets; of Glosses, or the meaning of 
obsolete or obscure words ; of the various kinds of Poetry ; of 
the Druidical or Incantatory compositions, called Teinm Laegh^ 
dha^ Imhas Forosnai^ and Dichetal'di-Chennaihh (which I ex- 
plained on a former occasion) ; also the knowledge of Dinn- 
seanchus or Topography ; and finally, of all the chief Historical 
Tales of Erinn, such as were to be recited in the presence of 
kings, chiefs, and good men ; ‘‘ for without this” (continues the 
tract) “ the poet is not perfect, as the poetical proverb says: 

“ ‘ It is no palace without kings ; 

He is no poet without stories ; 

She is no virgin if not modest ; 

He has no good sense who does not read’ 

The studies of tlie ninth and tenth years consisted of Forty 

<***> original n'i bA -oiitiAt) jAti 

ti'i bA pbi cen fc6bA, • 

bA ningen tnir>A)D pAt, 
m iTiAicb ciaIL tieicli rjAtj l^gA. 
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Sennats; Fifteen Luascas; Seven Nenas; and an Eochraid of 
sixty words, with their appropriate verses ; Seven SrutJis; and 
six Duili Fedha. 

The study of the eleventh year was Fifty great AnamainSy 
and Fifty minor Anamams. The great Anamain was a species 
of poem which contained four different measures of composition ; 
namely, the Natliy the Anaivy the Eaidhy and the Ernan; and 
it was composed by an Ollarnh only. 

The study of the twelftli year was six score great Ceatals 
(measured addresses or orations) ; and the four arts of Poetry ; 
namely, Laid min Mac Barcedaii art ; Ua Crotia's art ; O' Brie- 
116 '^ art ; and Beg'^ art. 

The author -of the tract does not favour us witli any speci- 
mens of these “ arts” of poetry, nor any iiirther clue to their 
authorship than the mere names just cpioted. 

Of the first of them, Laidcenn^ son of Baircedy some account 
was given in a former lecture, when speaking of the mo- 
narch Niall of the Nine Hostages, to whom he was court poet 
about the year 400. Ua Cr^ottay and Ua BrienS I never heard 
of before ; nor of the fourth, who is called Begy unless he was 
Beg Mac Dcy a famous poet and prophet” of Munster, who 
was attached to the court of the monarch Diarmaity at Tara, 
about the year 550. And I may observe here that the names 
given to all these different kinds of compositions arc merely 
arbitrary, and quite incapable of any appreciable analysis ; and 
this, even the great etymological glossarist, Corinac Maci 
CiJlinan, acknowledges in his glossary, written about a thousand 
years ago, in which at the word Anaivy a species of negative 
laudatory poem, he says; ‘‘It was the ingenuity of the poets 
that invented these names for their compositions, to distinguish 
their various species, and it was not their nature or character 
th^ took into account”. 

The curious tract, of the contents of which I have here only 
given a very meagre abstract, is of considerable extent, and is 
copiously illustrated with examples of all the different kinds of 
compositions known to, and taught by, the ancient Gaedhelic 
masters before the introduction of Christianity. The length 
of the academic course will, perhaps, be deemed subject of 
suiprise, in comparison with those of modem colleges. But 
it IS to be observed that it begins at the very beginning of 
literary education, and concludes only with an amount of 
critical education carried far beyond the wants of any students 
but those who aspired to becoming themselves, in their turn, 
Teachers or Ollamhs in learning, 
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One thing only remains for observation, before I pass from 
the subject of education, to pursue the remainder of the present ^ 

course of lectures on the civilization and manners of life in 
ancient Erinn : I mean the social relation between master and 
pupil, as established by the law. That relation was a very 
close one, and was the subject of enactments of a very stringent 
kind. The whole subject cannot be properly treated until the 

f ublication of the general code of Laws enables the student of 
rish history to take a general view of all the various relations 
of society for which that code was formed. But I cannot 
properly omit it altogetlier, though I shall for the present 
content myself with quoting but a short extract from one of 
the Law MSS., (H. 2. 15. in the Library of Trinity College). 
The passage literally translated is as follows : 

“ The union (says the legal writer) which is recognized 
between the pupil and the tutor, or instructing father, as he 
was called, was this: the tutor bestowed instruction without 
reservation, and correction without violence, upon the pupil; 
and he supplied him with food and clothing as long as he 
continued to pursue his legitimate studies, if he did not receive 
them for anybody else”. 

This rule, it is stated, was derived from the great school of 
Fenius Farsaidhy the remote ancestor of the Milesians, who was, 
according to the ancient traditions, the first to collect and teach 
the various languages after the confusion at Babel. 

The pupil so supported during his pupilage by the tutor, was, 
on his side, legally bound to assist or relieve the tutor in case 
of his being reduced in circumstances, and to take care of him 
in his old age ; and whatever profession the pupil might adopt, 
the tutor was entitled, at the hands of strangers, to a certain 
fine, or “ logh enecK\ appointed to him by law, for any insult 
or bodily injury which should happen to be offered to the pupil 
in that profession. The tutor was also entitled to all the prouts 
arising fi'om any literary or other work of the pupil so long as 
he continued under his instructions, and also to the first fees or 
fruits of his profession after quitting his school. 

Such relations as these between tutor and pupil, as laid down 
strictly in our ancient laws, surely bespeak, like many others of 
our social institutions, a people deeply ii]^pressed with the value 
of education ; and such laws afford curious proof of the equitable, 
if not grateful, remembrance in which the pupil was bound 
to hold, the important care, solicitude, and benefits which the 
master had bestowed upon him in his youth. And it is well 
to remember that such was the ancient Irish law, as well as 
practical custom, upon the important subject of Education, 
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when we find our ancient laws so often ridiculed as “ barbarous”, r vut. 
by those whose ancestors took such pains to suppress every 
vestige of education among us, and who so lamentalfiy succeeded 
in bringing down the civilization of the Gacdhil. 

Of the kindly obedience of some of our greatest scholars to 
the law by which they were bound to cherisli the old age of 
their teachers, an interesting instance may be pointed out in an 
allusion contained in one of the oldest of the existing Gaedhelic 
writings, an allusion explained distinctly by a very ancient sclio- 
llast. Every Irish student is familiar with the name Aengus CeiU 
T)(^, or the “ Culdee”, so often spoken of in the course of my 
former lectures, lie was the pupil lor a time of Saint Maelruan 
of Tallaght^ i^j^ar Dublin ; and the following stanza (which is the 
fifty-scventli of the metrical preface to liis Festology, wlierc ho 
gives a list of illustiious Irishmen wlio had then recently died,) 
alludes to his performance of the duties just mentioned, during 
the last years of the aged teaclicr s life : 

“ Maelruan, after our nursing of him , — 

The shining sun of Meath s southern border, — 

At his undeliled sepulchre 

The wounds of all hearts are healed” 

And beside the direct assertion oi Aengus in the text, the scho- 
liast explains that it was Aengus’s part, in particular, among all 
his pupils to take care of the beloved tutor in his old age. 

In the case of kings and great chiefs, the pupil -was not of 
course supported by the master. On the contrary, the master Minisa-Tsof 
was supported at the court of the prince, where he generally hielr fonnor 
occupied the highest rank. And on the termination of the 
education of a king, and his succession to power, It often 
happened, very natui'ally, that he availed himself directly of 
his former master’s wisdom by making him at once his chief 
counsellor, or, as we should call it, his prime minister; and this 
he did entirely without regard to the family or original rank 
of the man of learning, or even his connection with the king’s 
own name or clann. Instances of this kind occurred, for ex- 
ample, in the case of Fothadh na CanoinS, and kin^ Aedli Oird- 
nidhi, and in that of Maelsuthain O’Carroll, and king Brian 
JBorotnha, of both of whom I gave some account on a former 
occasion.^^^^ 


oao original: — mAeV|\«Ar» ia;\ tiA 

tDef wui§e ITU'oe, 

OCA teAcnc co n-gUAine, 
iccliA]\ cneAC cecn c;M*6e, 

<***) See Lectures on the MS. Materiah of Anc.ient Irish Uhtory, p. 7C ; and 
App. p. 629. 
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Foihadh na CanoinS was abbot of Fathan Mura (now Fahan, 
county of Donegal), and be had been the tutor oi Aedh 
the chief’ (or Hugh) Oirdnidlie, who was monarch of Erinn from the 
th^Sarch 7®^^ '^93 to the jcar 817. On the elevation of his pupil to the 
n<S w'ita “oiia'rchy, the learned tutor, as was customary, wrote a Royal 
A.D. 800 ), Precept, or Rule of Oovernment for him, in a vigorous poem 
of seventy-two stanzas, a line copy of which is preserved in the 
Book of Leinster. And it appears that after this the king took 
him altogether to himself, and introduced him into his council 
as his chief adviser. Accordingly, we find the monarch, in the 
year 799, submitting to him (or decision, the controversy 
respecting the compiil.sory presence of the clergy in battle, as 
part of the army of the king, a controversy which orose between 
Aedh and the body of the clergy of the north, whom he had 
compelled to accompany him upon an hostile expedition into 
Leinster. On this occasion, it will be remembered that Foth- 
adh deeided in the metrical sentence, or “ Canon”, from which 
he has since been called by the name just referred to, in favour 
of the exemption of the clergy from such attendance ; and the 
monarch having acc^uiesccd, this decision continued ever after 
to bo the legal rule upon the subject throughout the island. 

In the metrical precept, or poem on the du ties of a king, com- 
posed by Fothadh for King Aedh, occurs a very interesting 
allusion to what has been mentioned as to the office of teacher 
continuing to be a layman’s function, even after the introduc- 
tion of Christianity; and as this fact seems to belittle regarded, 
I may quote here the explicit testimony of this very early autho- 
rity. Ihe passage occurs in the nineteenth stanza of this curious 
poem addressed to the king, which runs as follows: 

“ Your own tutor, [or advise^. 

Let your alms be in his hand. 

Whether he be a pure wise priest, 

Or a layman, or a poei’V“’ 

m ^ofe.. In tHs stanza the writer, though himself a priest, lays down 
confined tliouglit it Ought to bo, in accordance with the 

the ciergr In ^cient practice. Phe object of the sentence is to recommend 
tuS’toe'i?' in tiiese precepts addressed to young kings, the 

poet always spoke generally, and traced as it were a general 
systein of conduct for all kings to come), always to entrust to 
the wisdom of the learned man to whom he had looked up as 
his literary and philosophical instructor, the task of acting as his 

original;— c-4iinichj\4 TAiJAiti, 

c-Al/rnf A ’ha Utirti, 

51*6 cteii\eAcli ^Lah gAecIi, 

51** 51-6 feA|\ 
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almoner: an office implying in those days far more than the v... 

dispensation of chanties, for it included also the distribution of 

rewards, the payment and entertainment of vassals and follow- 
ers, and perhaps most of the duties of a royal Treasurer and 
Minister of Finance of the present time. And this office the 
te:^her advises should be conferred on the king’s tutor, whether 
priest or layman ; for the office was a secular political office, in 
effect ; and on the other hand, the Profession of Teachino-, the 
practice of Philosophy, and the acquirement of Literatui-e and 
Learning, were by no means conhned to the priesthood. In 
the time of otliadh axiA king Aedh it continued to be what it 
was long before the introduction of Christianity, the crownin</ 
prize of school^ which were open to all alike, and in which afl 
the knowledge of the age was publicly taught to the laity at 
laige, whether intended or not for the sacred mission ; and 
taught, not through the medium of the Latin tongue, as in many 
other countries, but through that of the ancient language of the 
Gaodhelic race itself. 

The other example to which I have referred of the teacher 
ol a king being honoured as his minister, happens also to be an 
instance of a lay teacher, tliougli one possessed of ecclesiastical co'y*''?*”*'** 
Property. jBr{a?i Boromlia^ who was monarch of Erinn from Boroniha. 
the year 1002 to the year 1014, was educated at the ancient 
monastery of Inis Faithlenn^ [Inisfallen] in the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, by the learned Maelmthain O’Carroll, who was chief of 
the liioganacht of Loch Lein, and hereditary lay abbot for the ^ 
time (for he was not a priest) of that monastery Brian's 
education must, it is true, have been imperfect, as the con- 
stant disturbances arising from his wars witli the Danes called 
him away from his studies to active life at the too early a^e of 
sixteen years, and from that moment to the end of his %ng 
life it is little likely that he could have ever found leisure to 
resume them. For the Dalcassian clanns, over whom his 
brother Mahon presided as king of Munster, were, during the 
whole of the next half century, engaged in almost incessant 
war, and Brian early became one of the most distinguished and 
indefatigable of their warriors. Mahon’s career was closed by 
captivity and death about the year 974, upon which Brian 
succeeded to the government of Munster; and it was not with- 
ent stM more constant toil that he maintained that rule, as he 
did with skill and bravery, from that period down to the year 
1002, when he assumed the government of the whole kingdom. 

At what time Brian called to liis councils his old tutor, the 
sage O’CaiToll, I cannot say ; but in or about the year 1002 

See Lectures on the MS, Materxah of Ancient Irish History ; p. 76 • and 
App. 629 et seq. and 653. •«, 
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LECT. viTi. we find him in the position of secretsCry to the king, in which 
capacity he accompanied Brian to Armagh, when Maelsutliain 
made tnat memorable record in the ancient Booh of the Canons 
of St. Patrick, of which I gave some account in a former 
lecture, — in the presence, as he states, of Brian^ “ the Emperor 
of the Gaedhils”, [“ Imperator Scotorum”] ^ 

I have referred to these familiar instances in our history, of 
the practical respect in which the profession of teacher was kpid 
of old, merely as instances. I need hardly repeat that the high 
social position of the teacher was the rule, not the exception ; 
and such instances serve to show how those relations, which 
were determined by an enlightened wsystem of law in the earliest 
ages, still continued to be cherished down to a, comparatively 
modern period. In fact they flowed from the law and system of 
Gaedhehc society itself. And it is in this that we find so strong 
a proof of the real love of learning, the true civilization of our 

remote ancestors. i i 

I have now concluded what I had to say upon this branch 
of our general subject. When I stated, at the commencement 
of the present series of lectures, that I proposed to deal with 
the interesting theme of the social customs and manner of 
life in ancient Erinn, it was probably expected that I should 
at once take up those branches of it which relate to the in- 
ternal family life of the people ; their habitations and furni- 
ture ; their dress and ornaments ; their arms and mode of war- 
fare ; their music and musical instruments ; and other similar 
matters. And these subjects will necessarily occupy an im- 
portant portion of the present course. But to give anything 
Kke an adequate idea, however roughly sketched, of the nature 
and value of the kind of civilization ^ enjoyed by our fore- 
fathers, it was indispensable to begin with the graver parts m 
their social system, upon which all else was founded. And 
therefore it was that 1 had first to deal with their system oi 
Legislation and their Code of Laws } and, after this, with their 
system of Education, and the fruits it bore. This portion ot 
my subject has, of necessity, occupied a somewhat longer space 
than I had originally expected ; but is now at last concluded, 
and we approach the consideration of topics of, perhaps, more 
general interest. 


See Lectures^ eic., ubi supra. 
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(IV.) Of and Drdidism in ancient Erinn. Vague statements as to 

pniids and Druidism in the Encyclopaedias. Account of the British Druids 
in Kws sCycIopaedia. Rowland’s account of the Druids of Anglesey. Nothinir 
precise known of the Druids in Jiritain. Druidism originated in the East. 
Of the origin of Druids in Erinn, according to our ancient writings. Of the 
Ifrmds ot Parthalon ; of the Ncmidians. and the Foniorians: etc. Expla- 
nation of the name of Mona ; (the Isle of Anglesey). Of J^uidism among 
the 1 uathalM Danann ;_among the Eirbolgs among the Milesians. In- 
stance of Druidism on the oiicasion of the landing of the Milesians. The 
Incantation of Amer(jm. References to Druidism in ancient Irish writings •— 
the Dmnseanchas {on the names of Mid he and Uisnerh). Druidical fire. 
Of the story of King Eochaidh Airemh, and Queen Edam (circa n. c. 100)* 
The Irish Druid’s wand of Divination made of the Yew, not Oak. Use of 
Ogam writing by the Druids. ()f the story of Cuchuhiinn and the lady 
Eulin^ {circa, a. d. 1). Of the Stdhe or Aes iSidhef — now called “Fairies”. 
Of the story of Lughaidh Reo^derg. Of the school of Cathhadh^ the cele- 
brated Druid of king Conchohar Mac Nessa, The Druids Teachers in an- 
cient Erinn. 


Of all tlie systems of Religion or Worship, mixed with Plii- 
I losopliy and Science, of which the fertile mind of man was the 
parent, from the earliest period to the present day, there is not 
one perhaps which has obtained more early and lasting cele- ' 
brity than that wliich has passed under the somewhat indefinite 
name of “ Magic”, as the description of the very imperfectly- 
investigated Religion or Philosophy of tlic more ancient nations 
of the East. And there is, unfortunately, no system of which 
’ fewer satisfactory vestiges, or authentic historical details, have 
come down to our times. 

The compilers of modern Encyclopaedias have, I suppose, vague state, 
exhausted all the ancient Classical writei*s in an effort to present SruWM^and 
to the world some intelligible view of the Religion or Philo- oruidism in 
Sophy of “ Magic” under one of its most interesting forms, and 
one that seemed the least unfavourable for historical investiga- 
tion, that, natnely, of Druidism ; to which, as that form of the 
Eastern Philosophy or Religion which prevailed in early ages 
I in our own as well as other western nations, I have now to 
i direct attention. The best English article I have found on the 
I ®nbject, because free from the gross fabrications of Vallancey 
I ^d Toland, touching Irish Druids, is to be found in Rees’s 
Encyclopaedia. Yet, after all the labour of the learned writer, 
and although he has devoted many closely printed pages to the 
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LBOT, IX. subject, liberally quoting his authorities, still when we coMe to 

Vague state- looK for somc Specific description of Druids and Druidic Rites, 

Dr™de“nd wc find nothing but the most vague and general assertions: 

Druidisra In tliG Diulds wcre Pricsts wlio sacrificed human ^ and c^her 
victims; but how, or to whom, we are not satisfactorily told 
that they were Teachers of occult Sciences, and the favourite 
tutors of the children of the higher classes; but no instances 
are given; — that they were absolute Judges in cases of life and 
property ; but by whom constituted, or under what laws, we are 
not told; — that they practised Magic and Augury; but we are 
not given any particulars ; — not even furnished with so much 
as the name of any one great master of those arts among them, 
nor with any remarkable instance of their application. 

As to the origin and history of Druldism, where and how it 
originally sprang, such books of reference as those I have al- 
luded to, are equally unsatisfactory. Yet, perhaps the best ge- 
neral introduction by which I can preface what I have to say 
on the subject of Druidism in Erinn would be to quote the 
substance of the account given by the essayist in Rees’s Cyclo- 
paedia; for we shall then see to what extent our Gaedhelic 
authorities will enable us to define what this learned writer has 
been unable to make clear, and to supply what he has failed to 
discover from classical authorities. 

“ The Druids” (says this writer), “ are said by some to have 
been a tribe of the ancient Celts or Celtae, who emigrated, as 
Herodotus assures us, from the Danube towards the more wes- 
terly parts of Europe, and to have settled in Gaul and in Bri- 
tain at a very early period. Accordingly, they have traced 
their origin, as well as that of the Celts, to the Gomerians or 
the descendants of Gomer, the eldest son of Japhet. But little 
certain is known concerning them before the time of Cae^r, 
who says that they were one of the two orders of persons that 
subsisted in Gaul, the other being the Nobles. 'Hie case was 
the same in Britain, where it is supposed the principles an 
rites of Druidism originated, and from which they were trans- 
ferred to Gaul. This seems to have been the custom according 
to the account of the historian : Such of the Gauls as were^d^ 
sirous of being thoroughly instructed in the principles of their 
religion, which was the same with that of the Britons, usua y 
took a journey into Britain for that purpose. It is umversaUy 
acknowledged that the British JDruids were at this rime very 
famous, both at home and abroad, for their wisdom and learn- 
ing as well as for their probity, and that they were held m 
high estimation as the teachers Doth of religion and pHlosophy* 
But it has been disputed whether they were the original 
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ventors of the opinions and system which they taught, or re- 
ceived them from others. 

“ Some have imagined that the Gauls and other nations in 
the west of Europe derived the first principles of learning and 
philosophy from a Phoenician colony winch left Greece and 
built Marseilles in Gaul, about b.c. 540 . Others have sug- 
gested that the Druids derived their philosophy from Pytha- 
goras, who flourished about five hundred years before Clnist, 
and taught his doctrines at Crotona in Italy. 

“ It does not appear how widely the Druids were dispersed 
; through Britain and the adjacent isles; but it is well known 
that their chief settlement was in the isle of Anglesey, the 
ancient Mona, which they probably selected for this purpose, 
as it was well stored with spacious groves of their favourite oak! 

; “ As one principal part of their ollicc was to direct the wor- 

I ship and religious rites of the people, the service of each temple 

required a considerable number of them, and all these lived to- 
gether near the temple where they served. The Arch-Druid 
of Britain is thought to have his stated residence in the island 
of Anglesey above mentioned, where he lived in great splen- 
dour and magnificence, according to the custom of the times, 
surrounded by a great number of the most eminent persons of 
I his order. 

I ^ “ The Druids were also divided into several classes or branches, 
VIZ., the Vacern^ Bardi^ Eiihages^ Sernnothii or Seninothei^ and 
oaronidae. The Vacerri are held to have been the priests ; the 
hardi, the poets ; the Eubages, the augurs ; and the Saronidae^ 
the civil judges and instructors of youth. 

“ Strabo only distinguishes three kinds ; hardi; euhages^ or 
vatea^ and Druids ; though the last name was frequently given 
I to the whole order. 

“As several monuments were erected by the Druids for reli- 
gious and other .purposes, to say nothing of Stonehenge, we 
cannot question their having made great progress in the science 
of mechanics, and in the mode of applying mechanical power, 
80 as to produce very astonishing effects. 

“ Medicine, or the art of healing, must also have been the ob- 
ject of attention and study among the Druids, for they were the 
physicians as well as the priests both of Gaul and Britain. To 
pilose, being much addicted to superstition, those who 
were afficted with a dangerous disease sacrificed a man, or pro- 
uused that they would sacrifice one, for their recovery. 

“ The British Druids were great magicians, and much ad- 
dicted to divination, by which they pretended to work a kind 
of miracle, and exhibited astonishing appearances in nature, to 
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LBCT. ix» penetrate into the counsels of Heaven, to foretell future events, 
and to discover the success or miscarriage of public or private 
undertakings. 

“ ‘ In Britain’, says Pliny (N. H. 1. 30, c. 1.) ‘ the magic arts 
are cultivated with such astonishing success and so many cere- 
monies at this day (a. d. GO), that the Britons seem to be ca- 
pable of instructing even the Persians themselves in these arts’. 

“ Of the British Academies the most considerable were 
situated in the isle of Anglesey, near the mansion of the Arch- 
Druid. Here is a place that is called Myfyrion^ that is, the 
place of meditation or study; another called Caer-Edris, that 
IS, the city of astronomers ; and another Cerrig-Briulyn^ or the 
astronomer’s circle. 

“ Their great solemnity and festival was that of the cutting 
the mistletoe from the oak. This festival is said to have been 
kept as near as the age of the moon would permit to the 10th 
of March, which was their New Year’s Day. The first of May 
was also a great festival, in honour of Bellinus or the Sun. 

“ Of the Druidical creed it was an article that it was un- 
lawful to build temples to the gods, or to worship them within 
walls, or under rools. (Tacit, do Mor. Germ., c. 9.) 

“ The Druids, says Pliny, liavc so higli an esteem for the 
oak, that they do not perform the least religious ceremonies 
without being adorned with a garland of its leaves. 

“ The Druids had no image, but they worshipped a great oak 
tree as a symbol of Jupiter. 

“ They were selected from the best linnilies. They were 
chief judges, and held their liigh court in Anglesey, in a 
cirque. One of these is called Brein Gwyn^ that is, the 
supreme tribunal, in the townland of Per Dry id”, 
acc^lult^of article in Rees’s Encyclopaedia on the Druids; 

the Druids of but let US SCO wliat Rowland, another and older Welshman, a 
Angksty. of Moiia itself, or Anglesey, says of the sort of 

authority which existed for these glowing accounts of the 
Druids of that island. 

I think I may take it for granted”, says this very candid 
writer, “ that it is the generally received account, among all 
sorts of people in Wales who pretend to anything of antiquity, 
that the Isle of Mona or Anglesey was anciently the seat of the 
British Druids ; nay, there is not a book of late written of his- 
tory or geography, which touches the isle of Anglesey, but 
gives the same account; though the opinion, for all I could yet 
see, rather seems to have been taken upon trust, passing from 
hand to hand, among the authors who had lately mentioned it, 
than well settled upon its due foundation and evidence. ’T is to 
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no purpose to recite instances which are too many, and which lect. ix, 
only serve to prove a consent, and that it has not been till of 
late years contradicted, which is all I propose in this part of 
the proof 

So far, then, Rees and Rowland upon the general character 
of the British Druids, their reputed learning and religion, and 
their establishment in the island of Anglesey ; and I have here 
introduced so much on the subject, in order tliat we may be 
able to judge by comparison how far, and where the few notices 
of our Irish Druids which I have been able to collect, will agree 
with them. 

We see from these English articles that nothing precise is Nothing pra- 
known in England of the origin of Druids and Druidism in 
Britain ; no native autliorltles of any kind quoted ; in fact, 
nothing but a few opinions derived from foreign writers, and 
elaborately stated on trust by modern English authors, as 
Rowland so honestly admits. 

It must occur tb every one who has read olIZoroastcr, of urnuiiNm 
the Magi of Persia, and of the sorceries of Egypt mentioned in fn'tKa'it. 
the seventh chaptered’ Exodus, that Druids and Druidism did 
not originate in Britain any more than in Gaul or Erinn. It is 
indeed probable that, notwithstanding Pliny’s high opinion of 
the powers of the Britisli Dj-uids, the European Druidieal 
system was but the offspring of the Eastern augury, somewhat 
less complete, perhaps, when transplanted to a new soil than in ^ 
its ancient home. 

I shall not, however, here attempt to trace the first origin 
of Druidism in Europe ; nor shall I even endeavour, at pre- 
sent, to suggest any theory of what exactly constituted our own 
Druidism in ancient Erinn. Perhaps the time is not come lor 
satisfactory inquiry, either into the nature of the Druidieal Philo- 
sophy, (or “Religion”, if it be pro{)er so to call it), or into the de- 
tails of the rites and ceremonies used by the Druids. For my own 
part I feel that I have at present more to do with the materials 
upon which hereafter to found a theory concerning this dilhcult 
subject of history, than with the imagination of one for myself. 

And so, merely calling attention to the rashness of such spe- 
culators upon Druidism as the writers I have just referred to, 

I shall confine myself here to a simple narration of what is to 
be found, upon Druids and Druidism, scattered over our own 
annals and earlier historic pieces ; and that entirely apart from 
any comparison of the results of such an inquiry with what 
is to be found in tlie classic or other foreign authorities. Be it 
Rowland’s Mona Antiqua, p. 89 (Dublin; 1783^. 
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LECT. IX. 
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ding to our 
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writings. 


Druids of 
I'arthalon, 


Druids of 
the Nemi- 
dnina^ and 
Fouioriaus. 


for others to undertake the task of a final and exhaustive ex- 
amination of the subject of Druidism in Europe generally. 

Let us begin with the earliest mention of Druids as preserved 
in our annals and historical traditions. 

The origin of Druids in Erinn is carried back by our ancient 
writings, (and I am convinced with great probability), to the 
earliest colonizers of the country, who were all, it is to be re- 
membered, referred to the race of Japhet; and whether there 
was or was not in the more ancient times anything more than 
traditional authority for this belief, it is, I think, sufficient to 
show that the ancient Gaedhils never assumed the origin of the 
Druidic system themselves, nor acknowledged to have received 
it, any more tlian any other part of their social system, from any 
neighbouring country. 

Farthalon is by our most ancient authorities recorded to have 
come into Erinn about three hundred years after the deluge. 
He is said to have come from ^^Migdonia'\ or Middle Greece, 
with a small ^bmpany ; but among these we* are told that there 
were three Druids, — whose names arc given : Fios^ Eolus^ and 
Fochmarc; that is, if we seek the etymological meaning of the 
words. Intelligence, Knowledge, and Inquiry. We have no 
record of any performance of these Druids of Parthalon. 

The next colony, led by Nemid and liis sons, is said to have 
come from “ Scythia”, about three hundred and thirty years 
after the coming of Parthalon. iVmwfs sons were: Starn^ 
larbonel the Prophet”, Fergus “ the Half-Red”, and Aininn. 
And this colony soon, according to our oldest records, came in 
contact with the power of hostile Druidism, to which they 
opposed their own. Nemid^ it appears, had not remained long 
in peace in the country, before he was disturbed by the incur- 
sions of the sea rovers, who are known in our old writings 
under the name of the Fomorians. These adventurers, under 
a valiant leader named Conaing, son of Faebhar, took pos- 
session of Tory Island (on the north-west of the coast of 
Donegal), which they fortified, and converted into a sort of 
citadel or depot, and by this means made themselves most 
formidable and oppressive to the Nemidians on the main land. 
The Nemidians, driven to despair at last, assembled all their 
forces, men and women, from all parts of the country, on the 
shore opposite Tory Island; which the Fomorians perceiving, 
sent their Druids and Druidesses, we are told, to confound 
them by their Druidic spells ; but these were met by the Ne- 
midian Druids and Dmidesses, under the leadership of Reilbedt 
“ daughter of the king of Greece”, Nemid's wife, and chief of 
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the Druidesses. A fierce contest of spells as well as of blows lect. ix. 
ensued between them, in which the Fomorian party were de- 
feated. A general battle ensued then, which resulted in the 
utter rout oi the Fomorians, whose tower or fortress on Tory 
Island was demolished, and their chief leader, Conaing^ and his 
sons, were killed. 

The Nemidians did not long enjoy the peace and freedom 
which this victory brought them; for More the son of Dela^ 
another famous rover or Fomorian chief, came, with sixty 
ships, took possession again of Tory Island, and renewed the 
oppressions practised by his predecessor upon the Nemidians. 

This led to anotlier gi'eat battle, in which the destruction of 
the parties was mutual ; More and a few of his followers, only, 
escaping to the island, and but one ship of the Nemidians, with 
only thirty warriors and three leaders on board, escaping to the 
land. These three leaders were : BeothacJi^ the son of larhonel 
“ the Prophet”, son of Nemid; Simeon Breac (or “ the speck- 
led”), son of StarUj son of Nemid; and Bidtan Mael (or “ the 
bald”,) son of Fergus the Half-Red, son of Nemid. And it is to 
tliese three cousins that the races of the Tuatha Be Banann^ tlie 
Firholgs^ and the Britons, are traced by our early genealogists, 
from whom we learn that the three soon afterwards left Erinn, 
and proceeded to seek a better fortune elsewhere. Beothachy we 
arc told, with his clann, went to the northern parts of Europe, 
where they made themselves perfect in all the arts of Divina- 
tion, Druidism, and Philosophy, and retunied, after some gene--, 
rations, to Erinn, under the name of the Tuatha BS Banann. 

Simeon Breac with his clann wandered southward into Greece ; 
and in many generations after, returned to Erinn under the 
name of the Firholgs. And we learn that Britan Mael^ with 
his father Fergus^ and his clann, went to Moinn or Mainn Clio- 
naing., the present Island of Mona (or Anglesey) ; “from which”, 
says the Book of Ballymote (folio 15), “ their children filled the 
great Island of Britain, which they inhabited until the coming 
in of the Saxons, who drove the descendants of Brutus to the 
one border of the country, and the descendants of Britan Mael 
back to Moinn Chonaing [or Anglesey], on the other border” 

And here, let me observe that it seems strange that Rowland Explanation 
and the other Welsh writers of modem times have not at-ofir^aT^ 
tempted to make any guess at the etymology of the name of 
Mona. This name is indifferently wntten in our ancient Irish 
manuscripts as Moin^ Main^ Moein^ and Maein^ and never but 
in connection with the name of Conaing^ the great Fomorian 
chief already mentioned, who had occupied and fortified Tory 
Island on the coast of Donegal, from which he ravaged the 
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LBOT, IX. mainland of Erinn, and perhaps other countries also. And it 
Of the^Narao was from the tower or fortress erected by him there, and which 
(Ai^ie«ey.) has been always called Tor Chonaing^ or Conaing'^ Tower, that 
the island ..received the name of Tor Inis, or Tower Island, 
a name modified by the Danes, to Tor-eye, (eye being the 
Danish name for an island), and adopted in sound, ’and nearly 
in orthography, by English writers and speakers. 

When we remember, then, that Tory was called Tor Inis 
Chonaing, or Conaing's Tower Island (and also, for brevity, 
Tor Chonaing or Conaing’s Tower) ; and that in like manner 
wc find the Island of Anglesey invariably written Moin or 
Moen Chonaing; wc have established an analogy between the 
origins of both names, which to understand fully requires but 
to explain the word Moin or Moen through the medium of 
some recognized language. This loe can well do ; for, in an 
ancient Gaedhelic glossary (preserved in MS. H. 3. 18, T.C.D.) 
we find the following words and explanation : 

“ Moen'': from [the Latin] Moenia, [signifying] a structure 
of walls [or ratn}>arts]”.^“^‘^^ 

Now, if Tor Chonaing meant, as it is well known it did, Con- 
aing's Tower or Fortress, jlloen Chonaing, or Conaing'^ “ Moen”, 
must have had simply a corresponding meaning ; and that such 
it had, I have, I trust, sufiiciently shown, from an authority 
that cannot be questioned. Moen Chonaing, then, means simply, 
Conaing's Fortress, or fortified island; in the same way that 
7hr Chonaing meant Conaing's Tower, or Tower Island. 

It is also but rational to suppose that the strait or channel 
wliicli divides this Island of Mona from the mainland of Britain, 
and which is now called the “ Mcnai Strait”, did not derive 
that name from any independent sources, but that it borrowed it 
from Maen, the name oi‘ the island. And in fact it was anciently 
called Sr nth Moena, or Muir Moena; that is, the River or Sea 

Moen; the nominative moen taking a final a in the genitive 
case, and forming Moena or Moenai, the correct form of the 
present name of Menai. That channels of this sort were named 
after the islands which they cut ofi' from the main-land, and not 
from the land itself, could be shown by many examples if it 
were necessary ; but it is too well known a fact to require illus- 
tration here. 

It appears then that it was from Erinn that the Isle of Mona 
(or Anglesey) received its earliest colony ; and that that colony 
was of a Druidical people. 

Now going back to the ancient legendary history of the 
Gaedhils, it is to be remembered that on the flight of Nemid'% 

(»««) onginul;— moen .i. a moeniA, m«)\opum Ae’OipciA. 
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three grandsons from Erlnn, one of them, Simeon Breac, the lbot. ix. 
son of Siarn^ is said to have gone with his clann into Thrace, 
that is into Greece. There, we are told, they remained and 
multiplied during more than two hundred years ; when at last 
they fled from the oppression which, it seems, held them there 
in a state of slavery, and after many wanderings returned to 
Erinn again, and with little ti'ouble made themselves masters 
of the country. These were the Firholgs. These again, in 
their turn, were soon after invaded by tlie Taatha De Dananriy 
the descendants of Lobath^ the third grandson or great-grandson 
oi Nemid; and their power and rule were overthrown in the 
great battle of Taireadh^ wMioXi some account has been 
given in a former lecture.^'*^*'^ 

The Tiiatha Danann^ or Dadanann tribes, as we have Druidism 
already seen, during tlie long period of tlnn’r exile from Erinn, Tua!/iV/)j 
devoted themselves much to the c^dtivatioii of Divination, 
Druidism, and the Philosophy of the northern and eastern parts 
of Europe ; so that they appear to have returned perfectly ac- 
complished in all the secrets and mysteries of* the occult sciences 
of those times. They had a druidical chief or demigod, the great 
J)a(j]ida^ as he was called, who was also their military leader. 

They had, besides him, three chief Druids : Brian ^ Iucha7\ and 
lucharha; and two chief professional Druidesses: Becuill and 
Danann; — besides a great number of private Druids and Druid- 
esses, mentioned by name in the early accounts of the coming 
of this race. : 

On the first arrival of the Tnatlia DS Danann^ they took up 
their position in the fastnessess of Middle Connacht, but soon 
discovered that the country was inhabited by the Firbolgs ; 
they then moved farther south and west, to the plain called 
Magh Tuweadh^ near Cong, in the present county of Galway, 
as described on a former occasion. The ancient tales record 
that while they were making this important movement three of 
their noble non-professional Druidesses, namely, Bodhhh^ Macha^ 
and M6r Rigan, went to Tara, where the Firbolg hosts were 
assembled in a council of war; and that there, by their Drui- 
dicial arts, they caused clouds of impenetrable darkness and mist 
to envelope the assembled multitudes, and showers of fire and 
blood to pour down upon them from the heavens, so that for 
three days all business was suspended ; that at last the spell was 
broken by the Firbolg Druids, Cesarn, Gnathach, and Ingna^ 
thach ; but that during this time, the Tuatha De Danann had 
already established themselves without opposition in a new de- 
fensive position at a safer distance from their enemies. This 
Lectures on the MS. Materials, etc., p. 243 et seq. 
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— may serve as one instance of the ancient tradition of the 
practical use of Druidical magic at a very early period in 
Erinn. 

ann^D^^tho . oldcst accounts, that previous to the 

FirbQjga invasion of the Tuatha De Danann^ the king oi the Firbolgs, 

XTf- .1 •n -n/t TTT IT IT •• 


Ancient 
traditions of 


JEochaidh Mac Erc^ had an unusual dream, wliich he submitted 
for interpretation to his chief Druid, Cesarn. The Druid is 
said to have had recourse to the secret agencies of his art, and to 
have discovered from a vision the approach of a powerful enemy ; 
and this he is said to have communicated to the king in a series 
of short simple sentences, of which a few are preserved in the 
account of the great battle of Magli Tuireadh^ of which so much 
was extracted on a former occasion/'*^*^ The great battle came 
at last; and it is stated that the men of science and “ know- 
ledge” of both parties took up their positions on rocks and 
stages on the battle-field, practising their diTiidic arts in favour 
of their friends and against their foes respectively ; until at last 
the Tuatha DJ Danami prevailed, and the Firbolgs were de- 
feated. 

I need not describe here the curious druidic medical foun- 
tain or bath prepared by the Tuatha D6 Danann physicians on 
this occasion, having gone fully into the whole subject of the 
battle of Magh Tuireadh in a former Iccture.^'®^^ 

So much for what is found in the few records we possess of 
our very early colonists. 

We now come to the Milesian Colony. According to our an- 


the Milesian clcut traditions, these people, who were also Japhetians, passed 
in their migrations back from Scythia into Greece, out of which 
they had previously come ; then into Egypt; then into Spain; 
and so, from Spain into Erinn, which they reached about two 
hundred years after the conquest of the Tuatha D& Danann; 
that is, in the year of the world 3,500, or above 1,530 years be- 
fore Christ, according to the chronology of the Annals of the 
Four Masters. 

In the entire course of the migrations of this people, the 
Druids hold a conspicuous place. Among the most remarkable 
was Caicher^ who is said to have foretold to them, on their way 
to Spain, that Erinn was their ultimate destination. 

Tne chief Druids of the Milesians, on their arrival in Erinn, 
were Uar and Eithear (who were both killed in the battle of 
8libh Mis^ in Kerry), and Amergin^ one of the Milesian brothers, 
who was the Poet and Judge of the expedition, and a famous 
Druid, though not by profession. 

f'^ctures on the MS, Materials, etc., ubi supra. 
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A remarkable instance of Dmidism is stated to have happened lbc t. ix, 
even on the very occasion of the landing of the first Milesian instance of 
colony. Haying landed in Ker^, they marched direct to the SiTiccaTion” 
seat of sovereignty, now called Tara, a place which at the time o® 
we are speaking of was called Cathair Crojinn^ or Crofinn'^ MiUsians. 
Court, from a Tuatha DS Danann lady of that name, who had 
previously resided there.^‘®^^ On arriving at Tara, the Milesians 
demanded the sovereignty of the country from the three joint 
kings of the Tuatha D6 Danann^ the brothers MacCuill^ Mac 
Cecity and Mac GreinS, These complained of their having been 
taken by surprise, alleging that if they had had notice of tlic 
coming invasion they would have prevented it, and offering to 
leave it with Amergin to give judgment between them. To 
this proposition the Milesians are said to have consented ; and 
Amergin is recorded to have made the very singular decision 
that himself and his friends should reenter their ships, and 
should move to the distance of ‘‘nine waves”, (as the autliori- 
ties agree in stating), out from the land ; and then that if they 
were able to land despite of the D6 Danann ^ the sovereignty 
of Erinn should be surrendered to them. 

This decision, according to this most ancient tradition, was 
accepted by both parties; and the Milesians reentered their 
ships, and went out the prescribed distance upon the sea. No 
sooner, however, had tliey done so, than tiic Di Danann 
Dniids raised such a tempest as drove the fleet out to sea, and 
dispersed them. One part of the fleet was driven to the south,— ^ 
and so round the island, to the north-east again, — under Ere- 
mon^ son of Milesius. The other part was suffering dreadfully 
from the tempest, when it occurred to them that the storm was 
raised by Druidical agency. Donn, the eldest of the Milesian 
brothers, then sent a man to the topmast of his ship to discover 
if the power of the wind extended as high as that point. The 
man ascended, and announced that it was quite calm at that 
elevation; upon hearing which, Donn cried out: “It is 
treachery in our men of science not to allay this wind”. [By 
this expression, “ men of science”, the Dnuds arc referred to 
here, as well as in many other places], “ It is not treachery”, 
said his brother Amergin; and he arose and pronounced a 
Druidical oration, — of the ancient gloss on which the following 

(164) jjili Qf 'Para had five names. The first was Drum Deesain^ or the 
Conspicuous Hill ; the second was Liath Druim, or Liath'% Hill, from a JFVr- 
holg chief of that name who was the first to clear it of wood; the third was 
Druim Cain^ or the beautiful Hill ; the fourth was Cathair Crofinny as shown 
above; and the fifth name was Teamair (now Anglicised Tara, from the geni- 
tive case Teamhrach of the word), a name which it got from being the burial 
place of 2Va, the wife of Eremotiy the son of Milesius. 
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is ft literal translation, taken from the Book of Invasions of the 
O’Clerys, in the Royal Irish Academy : 

Theincanta- ^ ‘‘I pray that they reach the land of Erinn, those who are 
Amf-rg^. tiding upon the great, productive, vast sea. 

“ That they be distribiited upon her plains, her mountains, 
and her valleys ; upon her forests that shed showers of nuts and 
all other fruits ; upon her rivers and her cataracts ; upon her 
lakes and her great waters ; upon her abounding springs, [or, 
upon her spring-abounding hills]. 

“ That we may hold our fairs and equestrian sports upon her 
territories. 

^ “ That there may be a king from us in Tara ; and that it 
(Tara) be the territory of our many kings” 

“ That the sons of Milesius be manifestly seen upon her ter- 
ritories. 

“ That noble Erinn be the home of the ships and boats of the 
sons of Milesius. 

“ Erinn which is now in darkness, it is for her that this ora- 
tion is pronounced. 

“ Let the learned wives of Breai and l^uaignt pray that wc 
may reach the noble woman, great Erinn, 

“ Let Eremon pray, and let Ir and Eher implore that we may 
reach Erinn”. 

At the conclusion of this oration the tempest ceased, accord- 
ing to our authority, and the survivors landed again. And 
then Amergin, upon putting his foot on dry land, j>ronounced 
another propitiatory oration (couched in the same obscure and 
general language), on the land, and on the waters, to render 
them more prolific. 

In this example we have a curious Instance of the very form 
of words in which it was anciently believed that, in still more 
remote ages, the Druids framed their incantations. We cannot, 
however, perceive anything of druidic or magical power, or 
character, in this oration — nothing, in short, to distinguish it 
from the prayer of any Christian of the present day, so far as 
the expression of the speaker’s wants and desire. It does not 
clearly appear to whom the prayer was addressed, or that any 
ceremony or rite accompanied the delivery of it. I do not, 
of coume, c^uote it as the certainly genuine prayer of Amergin; 
but it is, without any doubt, a very ancient piece of composi- 
tion, and it must, I am persuaded, have been written either by 
some ancient Druid, or by some person conversant with the 

The HRi had not at this time received the name of Teamavr or Tara; 
is made to speak of it by the name by which it was subseouently 
known. - 
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style of Drui<Jic practices, and probably at a time long before LEOT IX. 
Druidism became extinct in this country. And as regards the 
intrinsic innocence of the words used, it is curious enough that 
the Irish people to this day have an old tradition, that in the 
most profane and forbidden performances of sorcery and witch- 
craft, harmless and blessed words have been always used. The 
common proverb still is: “ Blessed words and cursed deeds”.*'®”^ 

All that I have set down hero is taken directly from our most 
ancient manuscripts, or those compiled from them; and they 
show clearly as the historical tradition of the country that each 
of the older colonies in Ireland was accompanied by its Druids ; 
so that the suggestion of modern British writers tliat Druidism’ 
came first from Britain, or from Anglesey, into Erinn, is totally 
unfounded. I now proceed to select from the long list of 
Druidic references found in our old books, such as may serve to 
characterize the profession, so far, at least, as the limits of these 
lectures will allow. Very many other references there arc, no 
doubt, wbicli ought all to be gathered, all to be arranged and 
compared, if the subject of Irish Druidism, or indeed of Druid- 
ism at all, is to be completely investigated. But in these lec- 
tures I can hardly be expected to do more than give the general 
results, and to show where further information in detail may be 
i obtained. 

The allusions and instances to which I shall refer are very References 
much scattered, and I cannot promise much arrangement infuindenr 
my treatment of the subject. I only propose to myself to s~ 
give a few specimens of what was called Druidism by way 
example: and I shall commence by citing from the earliest oirnameiTf 
authority. The ancient tract called Dinnseanchas, (on the 
Etymology of the names of several remarkable places in Erinn), 
gives the following singular legendary account of the origin of 
the names of 31idhe (now Meath), and of Uimecli^ in Meath. 

Midhe the son of Bratli^ son of Detha (says this legend), was 
the first that lighted a fire for the sons of the Milesians in 
Erinn, on the Hill of Visnech in Westmeath ; and it continued 
to bum for seven years ; and it was from this fire tlrnt every 
chief fire in Erinn used to be lighted. And his successor was 
entitled to a sack of com and a pig from every house in Erinn, 
every year. The Druids of Erinn, however, said that it was 
an insult to them to have this fire ignited in the country; 
and all the Druids of Erinn came into one house to take 
council; but Midhe had all their tongues cut out, and he 
huried the tongues in the earth of Uisnech^ and then sat over 
them; upon which his mother exclaimed: “It is Uaisnech 
original: — beAtiriAi^ee if gtiioibAftA niAttAiJte. 
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[i.c. proudly] you sit up there this night”;— and hence the 
names of Uisnech, and of Midlie (or Meath). 

Druidicai This, I believe, is the first reference to a Druidical fire to 
be found in our old books. 

The next remarkable allusion to this subject that is to be 
aidh Airemh fouud is the accouut of King Eochaidh Airemlu 
Elia?n, 7 circa ^ ccntury bcforc the Incarnation that Eochaidh Airemh 

B.C. 100.) monarch of Erinn; and his qiiecn was the celebrated 

Edain^ a lady remarkable not only lor her beauty, but for her 
learning and accomplishments. One day that Eochaidh was in 
his palace at Teamair^ according to this ancient story, a stranger 
of remarkable appearance presented himself before him. “ Who 
is this man who is not known to us, and what is his business ?” 
said the king. “ He is not a man of any distinction, but he has 
come to play a game at chess with you”, said the stranger. “ Are 
you a good chess player?” said the king. “ A trial will tell”, 
said the stranger. “ Our chess-board is in the queen’s apartment, 
and we cannot disturb her at present”, said the king. “ It matters 
not, for I have a chess-board of no inferior kind here with me”, 
said the stranger. “What do we play for?” said the king. 

“ Whatever the winner demands”, said the stranger. [They 
played then a game which was won by the stranger.] “ What 
IS your demand now?” said the king. “ Edain^ your queen”, 
said the stranger, “ but I will not demand her till the end of a 
year”. The king was astonished and confounded; and the 
stranger, without more words, speedily disappeared. 

On that night twelvemonths, the story goes on to tell us, the 
king held a great feast at Teamair^ surrounding himself and his 
queen ^vith trie great nobles and choicest warnors of his realm, , 
and placing around his palace on the outside a line of expe- 
rienced and vigilant guards, with strict orders to let no stranger 
pass them in. And thus secured, as he thought, he awaited 
with anxiety the coming night, while revelry reigned all round. 
As the middle of the night advanced, however, the king was 
horrified to see the former stranger standing in the middle of 
the floor, apparently unperceived by any one else. Soon he 
advanced to the queen, and addressed her by the name of Bi 
Finn, (Fah Woman), in a poem of seven stanzas, of which tho 
folio wii^ is a literal translation : 

“ O Bijinn ! will you come with me 

To a wonderful country which is mine. 

Where the people’s hair is of golden hue. 

And their bodies the colour of virgin snow ? 

“ There no grief or care is known ; 

White are their teeth, black their eyelashes ; 
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Delict of the eye is the rank of our hosts, 

With the hue of the fox-glove on every cheek. 

“ Crimson are the flowers of every mead, 

Gracefully speckled as the blackbird’s egg; 

Though beautiful to sec be the plains oF I?its/ail, 
They arc but commons compared to our great plains. 

Though intoxicating to you be the aledrink of Inisfail, 
More intoxicating the ales of the great country ; 

Hie only land to praise is the land of which I speak, 
Where no one ever dies of dcciepit age. 

Soft sweet streams traverse the land; 

The choicest of mead and of wine ; 

Beautiful people without any blemish; 

Love without sin, without wickedness. 

We can see the people upon all sides, 

But by no one can we be seen ; 

The cloud of Adam’s transgression it is, 

That prevents them from seeing us. 

0 woman I should you come to my brave land. 

It is golden hair that will be on your head; 

Fresh pork, beer, new milk, and ale, 

You there with me shall have, O Bejinnr 
At the conclusion of this poem, the stranger put his arm 
around tlic queen’s body, raised her from her royal chair, and 
walked out with her, unobserved by any one but tlie king, who 
lolt so overcome by some supernatural influence, that he was 
unable to offer miy opposition, or even to apprise the company 
of what was going on. When the monarch recovered himself, 
he knew at once that it was some one of the inwsible beings 
who inhabited the liills and lakes of Erinn that played one of 
their accustomed tricks upon liim. When daylight capic, ac- 
cordingly, he ordered his chief Druid, Dalian^ to his presence, 
and he commanded him to go forth immediately, and never to 
return until he had discovered tlie fate of the queen. 

Hie Druid set out, and traversed the country for a whole 
year, without any success, notwithstanding that he had drawn 
^pon all the ordinary resources of his art. Vexed and disap- 
pointed at the close of the year he reached the mountain (on the 
borders of the present counties of Meath and Longford) subse- 
quently named after him Sliahh Dallain, Here he cut four 
^ands of yew, and wrote or cut an Ogam in them; and it was 
revealed to hiin, “ through his keys of science and his oaam'\ that 
be queen Edain was concealed in the palace of the fairy chief’, 
in the hill of Bri Leith, (a hill lying to the west of Ar- 
^^gh, in the present county of Longford). The Druid joyfully 
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1 .ECT. ix» returned to Tara wltK the intelligence ; and the monarch 
Eochaidh mustered a large force, marched to the fairy mansion 
of Bri Leith, and had the hill dug up until the diggers ap- 
proached the sacred precincts of the subtenranean dwelling; 
whereupon, tlie wily lairy sent out to the hill side fifty beau- 
tiful women, all of the same age, same size, same appearance in 
form, face, and dress, and all of them so closely resembling the 
abducted lady Edain, that the monarch Eochaidh himself, her 
husband, failed to identify her among them, until at length she 
made herself known to him by unmistakable tokens, — upon 
which he returned with her to Tara. 

The Irish This tale exhibits two curious and characteristic features of 
Wa ill of DI- Irish Druidism; the first, that the Irish Druid’s wand of divl- 
vination natiou was forincd from the yew, and not from the oak, as in 
Yew^noVthe othcr countrics *, the second, that the Irish Druid called in the 
aid of actual characters, letters, or symbols, — those, namely, the 
vm of tho forms of whicli liave come down to our own times cut in the 
iTby^tilo' imperishable monuments of stone, so well known as Ogam stones, 
Driiius. (many of which may be seen in the National Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy.) ^ ^ 

The antiquity of this story of Eochaidh Airemh is unques* 
tionable. There is a fragment of it in Leabhar yia-h-Uidhr^, in 
the Royal Irish Academy, a manuscript which was actually 
written before the year 1 1 06 ; and it is there quoted from the 
Book of Dromsnechta, which was undoubtedly written before 
or about the year 430. There is a better copy, but still not 
perfect nor so old, in the collection formerly in the possession 
of the late Mr. William Monk Mason, in England. 

The story of From thotTcign of Eochaidh Airemh we now pass down about 
fmUhe^Lady ^ ccntury for our next remarkable instance in poetic tradition of 
(cir- these early examples of druidical magic; namely, to the coin- 
^ mencement of the Christian era, at which time Cuchulainn the 
great Ulster champion flourished. This Cuchulainn, [or Cuchu* 
laind] of whom so much has been said in former lectures, was 
as much celebrated for the beauty and symmetry of his person as 
for his bravery and military accomplishments. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that, in the ages of romance, so renowned 
a warrior should have had many personal admirers among the 
fair dames of his own and other countries, and that attempts 
should be made to attract his attention, and to secure his 
tion, by those secret arts of sorcery, in the efficacy of which 
every one believed in those times. I gave, in a former dec- 
ture,^‘®®^ a free analysis of tlie ancient historic tale of Cuchulainn » 

See Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History^ p. 87 et seq. 

OW) Ihid,^ p. 281 et seq. 
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successful courtship of the lady Ermr, the daughter of Forqall i-kct. rx. 
Monaeh of Lusk,— (m the present county of Dublin), the Ti,e story of 
following occurrence is reported in one of the same scries of 
liistoric taes;-> to have takJn place subsequently to Es a'e 
With that lady. *= ca a.d. i.) 

At one time, says this ancient story, that the men of Ulster 
were celebrating a fair in the plain of Muirtheimn6,~(Cuchi- 
lainns patnmonial territory, which was in the present county 
of Louth, and comprised the district in which the present town 
of Drogheda is situated),— a flock of beautiful birds appeared on 
the loch (or expansion of the Boyne) before them. Cuchulainn 
gave the birds a pecuhar blow with the flat of his sword, called 
SO that their feet and their wings adhered to the 
water, and they were all caught. Cuchulainn then distributed 
them am^g the noble ladies at the fair, two to each, until he 
came Eithni, his own lady-love at this time, when he found 
that he had none left to give her. So Eithn6 complained bit- 
terly of her lover’s neglect, in thus preferring the other ladies 
o her. “^on t be cast down”, said Cuehulainti; ‘‘should any 
more beautiful birds visit the plain of Midrtheimni, or the river 
hotnd, [ori?o»m] you shall have the two most beautiful among 
tiicm . Shortly after they perceived two beautiful birds upon the 
lake, linked together by a cliain of red gold. They sang low 
music, which cast all such of the assembly as heard them into a 
J'rotqund sleep. Cuchulainn, however, went towards them, and 
putting a stone into his crann tahhaill, or sling, cast it at them ; 
out It pas.sed them by. He threw again, and the stone went 
over and be^^ond them. “ Alas !” said he, “ since I first received 
the arms of a champion, I did not ever make a false throw be- 
tore this day". He then threw his spear at the birds, and it 
passed through the wing of one of them; upon which they im- 
iQediately dived under the water. 

Cuclmlainn, proceeds this singular tale, went away dispirited 
at his failure, and after some time, resting his back against a 
rock, he fell asleep. Immediately afterwards, two fairy women 
approached him, of whom one wore a green, and the other a 
crimson cloak, of five folds. The woman with the green cloak 
came up and smiled at him, and struck him a little blow with 
a horse-switch ; then the other went up to him and smiled at 
mm, and struck him in the same way; and they continued to 
uo tos for a long time, each striking him in turn, until he was 
nearly dead. All the Ultonians saw what happened, and they 
proposed to awaken him. “ Not so”, said Fergus, “ let him not 

U^JS^theTaleofSciry/^c Concfiulaim,OT“ The Sick-bed of Cuckutamn atid 
yjtalousy ofJBimer", in the Atj.a.stib, toI. i. p. 362, ct seq. ; and vol. ii. p. 96. 
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T.ECT. IX. be touched till we see what shall happen”. He soon aftei: started 
The story of up through his sleep. “What has happened you?” inquired 
anSeiiSy the Ultonians. “ Take me to the Teti Breac, [i.e. the speckled 
Eithn4, (cir- qj; painted court,] at Emania”, was all that he was able to say 
to them. He was therefore taken thither ; and he remained there 
a whole year without speaking to any one. 

One day, at last, (the tale goes on), before the next November 
eve, the Ultonians were assembled about him in the h*ouse: 
Fergus between him and the wall; Conall Cearnach between 
him and the door; Liigaidh Jieo-derg (or “the red- striped ) 
at the head of his bed ; and Eitline in-guhai (or “ the sorrow- 
ful”), his mistress, at the foot. While they were thus placed, a 
strange man came into the chamber, and sat on the side of the 
bed or couch on which Cuchulainn lay. “ What has brought 
you there?” said Conall Cearnach. “Now”, said the stranger, 
“if this man wore in licalth, he would be a protection to all 
Ulster, and even in the illness and debility in which he lies, h(^ 
is still a greater consolation to them. 1 have come to converse 
with him”, said the stranger. “ You arc welcome then”, said 
the Ultonians. The stranger then stood up, and addressed 
Cuchnlainn in the following stanzas: 

“ O Cuchtdainn! in thy illness. 

Thy stay should not be long; 

It they were with thee, — and they would come, — 

The daughters A edh Ahrat. 

“ Libdn, ill the plain of Cruaich, has said — 

IShe who sits at the right ol Labraid the quick — 

That it would give heartfelt joy to Fand^ 

To be united to Cuchulaijm. 

“ nap[)y that day, of a truth, 

On which Cuchulainn would reach my land ; 

He should have silver and gold,^ 

He should have abundance of wine to drink. 

“If my friend on this day should be 
Ctichulamn.^ the son of Soaltd, 

All that he has seen in his sleep. 

Shall he obtain without his army. 

“ In the plain of Muir theini7ie, here in the south, 

On the night of Samhuin [November eve], without ill 
luck, 

From me shall be sent Libdn.^ 

O Cuchulainn! to cure thy illness”.^ ^ , 

This, it will be perceived, was no other than a poetical invi- 
tation to Cuchulainn from Aedh Ahrat., a great fairy chief, re- 
(UO) gee original in Atlantis, vol. i. p. 378. 
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questing him to visit his court, at the approaching November 
eve, and to take his daughter Fand [or Farin'] in marrlatTo, 
promising that he would be then cured of his illness. ^ 

“ Who are you ?’’ asked the Ultonians. “ I am xUngas, the son 
oi A edh Ahrat'\ said he. The man then left them; and they 
knew not whence he came nor- where he went to, says the tah*. 
Cuchulainn then stood up and spoke. “ It is time, indeed”, said 
the ®ltonians; “ let us know what happened you”. “ I saw”, 
said he, “ a wonderful vision about November eve, last year”; 
— and he then told them all that happened, as related already. 

The tale proceeds. “ What shall I do now, my master, 
Conchohar ?” said Ciichulainnio the \<iii\<^\_Conchobar Mac 
“You will go”, said Concliobar, “to the same rock again”. 
Cuchidainny therefore, went till he reached the same rock again, 
where he saw the woman with the green cloak coming towards 
him. “ That is well, O Guclmlainnr said she. “ it is not 
well”, said he. “ What was your business with me last year?” 
said Cuchidainn. “ It was not to injure you we came”, said 
she, “ but to seek your friendship. 1 have come now”, said she, 
“from Fand^ the daughter ol Aedh Abrat^ who has been 
abandoned by Manannan Mac />?’r, and who has fallen in lov(; 
with you ; Libdn is my own name, and I salute you from my 
husband, Lahraid of the quick hand at sword, who will giv() 
you the woman in marriage for your assistance to him in one 
day’s battle against Senacli the distorted, Eochaidh n-Lidl, and 
Eoijhan I bhii‘\ “ I am not W'ell able to fight this day”, said 
Cuchulainn, “ Short is the time until you are”, said Eibau. 
“You will be quite restored; and what you have lost of your 
strength will be increased to you. You ought to do this for 
my husband LabrakV\ said she, “ because he is one of the best 
champions amongst-the warriors of the world”. “ Where is he ?” 
said Cuchulainn. “ He is in Magh Mell, [i.e. ‘ the Plains of Hap- 
piness’]”, said she. “ It is better that 1 depart now”, said Libdn 
“ Be it so”, said Cuchulainn; “ and let my charioteer, Laegh^ 
go along with you to see the country”. Laegh was accordingly 
conducted to a certain island, wliere he was well received by 
Labraid “ of the quick hand at sword”. He then returned to 
Cuchulainn., and (in a very curious poem of twenty-eight stanzas) 
he describes to him his journey and Labraid'^ court. Cuchu- 
lainn himself then goes to visit the lady Fand., and to fight the 
battle for her brother Labraid; which they won. 

Meanwhile, continues the story, the lady Emer., Cuchulainri^ 
most cherished of women, was pining in grief and jealousy at 
her court at Dun-delca (now Dund^k) ; but, unable to brook 
her miseries in silence any longer, she at last repaired to 
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LECT. IX, Emania, to King Conchobar, to crave his assistance for the 
recovery of her nusband, who was now living with the lady 
Fund in Fairyland. Just at tills time Manannan Mac Lir^ the 
famous Tuatfia Di Danann (fairy )-chicf, the former husband, as 
we have seen, of the lady Fa^ul^ repented his repudiation of* 
her, and came and invited her to accompany him back to his 
court in the isle of Manainn, (now Man, which bears his name), 
to which she consented. Cuchulainn^ upon her desertion, ^ems 
to have lost his senses, and fled in a delirious rage to the moun- 
tains, where he remained for a long time without eating or 
drinking. Emer, therefore, informed King Conchohar of his 
condition, and Conchohar^ we arc told, sent the poets, scholars, 
and Druids of Ulster to seek out the champion, and bring him 
to Emania. He thereupon attempted to kill them, but they pro- 
nounced “ Druidic orations” against him, until he was caught 
by the hands and feet, when at length a glimpse of his senses 
returned to him. He was then taken to Emania, where, as he 
was begging for a drink, the Druids gave him a “ drink of 
oblivion”, and the moment he drank it he forgot Faiid and all 
that had happened. The Druids then gave Erner also a drink, 
“to cause oblivion of her jealousy”; for she was in a state of 
madness hardly less extravagant than that of her husband. 
And finally, when Majiannan was going off with his wife 
Fandj it is stated that he “ shook his cloak between her and 
.Cuchulaiim^\ so that they should never again meet. “ And 
'i he .sft or this”, coutinucs the tract from which I quote, “ was the vision 
of bcwitcliing Cuchulainn^ by the A es Sidhe^ or dwellers in the 
“FairicH.” iiillg. for the demoniac power was great before the introduc- 
tion of the Christian faith, and so great was it, that they (that 
is, the demons) used to tempt the people in human bodies, and 
that they used to show them secrets and 'places of happiness, 
where they should be immortal, and it was in that way they 
were believed. And it is these phantoms that the unlearned 
people call Sidhe or fairies, and Aes Sidhior fairy people”. 

This curious and very ancient medley of Druidism and fairy- 
ism I have abridged from the ancient Eeahhar nadi- Uidhre^ so 
often referred to in these lectures. I have given it at greater 
length than the plan of the present lecture would, perhaps, 
strictly warrant; but as it affords a fair specimen of Jrue 
ancient fairy doctrine, as well as an instance of Druidism, as 
described in a very ancient writing, I trust the digreseipn will 
not be thought too long. 

^^storyof The next example of a druidical performance that presents 
RM^derg. itself' has reference also to Cuchulainn'^ time ; for the young 
prince Lugaidh Reo-derg^ (Lugaidh “ the red-striped”), grand- 
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son of tlic rnonarcli Eochciidh Fcidhlccli^ Wiis cdiiciitcd in t«kot. ix* 
literature and tlie science of arms by; Cuchulainn, This druid- of 

ical story (one of the most curious in detail which remains to 
us) runs as follows : 

“ A meeting of the four great provinces of Erinn was held 
at this time (at Teamair), to see if they could find a person whom 
they could select, to whom they would give the sovereignty of 
Erinn r for they thought it ill that the Hill of Sovereignty of 
Erinn, that is Teamair, should be without the rule of a king in 
it; and they thought it ill that the people should be witliout 
the government of a king, to administer justice to them in all 
their territories. For the men of Erinn liad been without the 
government of a monarch upon them during the space of 
seven years, after the death of Conaire J/Jr, at Bruighin Da 
Derga, [Brudin Da Derca'] until this great meeting of the four 
great provinces of Fndnn, at Teamair of the kings, in the court 
of* A>c, son of Cairhri [or Cohyre] Niadh-fear. 

“ These were the (provincial) kings who were present in 
this meeting, namely, Medlihli (or Meave), queen of Connacht, 
and Ailill, her consort; Curoi {Mac Dairi)^ king of South 
Munster; Tigliernach Tetbannachy son of Luchta^ king of North 
Munster ; and Find or Finn Mac Rossay king of Leinster. Tliese 
men would not hold kingly counsel with the men of Ulster at 
all, because they were unitedly opposed to the Ulstermen. 

“ There was a Bull- feast made by them there, in order that 
they might learn through it who the person was to whom they " 
would give the sovereignty. This is the way in which tliut 
bull-feast was made, namely, a bull was killed, and one man 
cat enough of its flesh and of its broth; and he slept under that 
meal ; and a true oration was pronounced by four Druids upon 
him : and he saw in his dream the appearance of the man who 
would be made king of them, his countenance and description, 
and how he was occupied. The man screamed out of his 
sleep, and told what he had seen to the kings, namely, a soft 
youth, noble, and powerfully made, with two red stripes on his 
skin around his body, and he standing at the pillow of a man 
who was lying in a decline at Emain Macha^ (the royal palace 
of Ulster). 

“ Xho kings then sent messengers immediately to Emania, 
where the Ultonians were assembled round Conchobar^ (their 
Wxig), at this time; and Cuchulainn was lying in a decline 
there’*^ (aa stated in the story the substance of which was given 
in^the last lecture). The messengers told their tale to Con- 
chobar and to the nobles of Ulster. “ There is indeed with us”, 
said Conchobar, “ a noble*, well-descended youth of that de- 
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scription, namely, Ltigaidh Rea-der^^ ‘the son of the three 
twins’, CuchulainvL^ pupil, who now sits over bis pillow yonder, 
as you see, cheering his tutor”. 

The tale goes on to say that Cucjiulainn then arose, and de- 
livered a valedictory address to his pupil, (a very curious piece), 
chiefly on the conduct which should distinguish him in his 
new character of monarch; after which Tjugaidh repaired to 
Teamair, where he was fully recognized as the person described 
in the vision, and proclaimed as monarch; after which the as- 
sembly broke up. 

This Lugaidh was the father of the monarch Crimliihann 
Niadhnair^ who had a lamous court at Beinn Edair ^ — (now the 
Hill of Howth, the site of the court being tliat of the present 
“ Bally” Inght-House, according to Doctor Petrie), — where lie 
died and was buried ; and it was in the ninth year of his reign 
that our Saviour is supposed to have been born. 

At the time of which we arc speaking, that is, about the time 
of the Incarnation of our Ivord, Cathhadh, of the province of 
Ulster, and chief or royal Druid to king Conehohar^ at Emania, 
was perhaps the most celebrated prolcssor of tlio i >ruidic order 
in Erinn. Tliere are a groat many references to this Cathbadh 
in his Druidic character, but of these 1 shall content myself 
with one only, and translate from the ancient history of the 
Tain JBo Chiiailgne (cattle spoil of Cuailgru’t) a short extract: 

One day that Cathbadh was outside Emania, on the north- 
cast, lecturing his pupils, who numbered one liundred, (that 
being the number which Cathbadh taiiglit), he was questioned 
by one of them as to the signs and omens of the day, whether 
they were for good or for evil, and for what undei'taking that 
day would be propitious. The Druid answered that the fame 
and renown of the youth who should take arms upon that day 
should last in Erinn bratlC — that is, in Erinn “for ever”. 

Cuchvlainn, the great hero of the cow-spoil, of whom so much 
has been said, and who was one of the pupils, immediately 
begged of his master to rcKJommend him to the king as a candi- 
date for championship, or knighthood, as we should now call it, 
to which Cathbadh assented. Cuchulainn then repaired to the 
king, and in the proper manner solicited him for the arms of a 
champion. “ Who instructed you to seek them ?” said Conchobar. 
^^Cathbadh'\ said the youth. “ You shall have them”, said the 
king ; and Conchobar then presented him with a swoyd, a shiqld, 
and two spears, — a form which constituted him thenceforth a 
kni^^ht or champion at arms. 

h rom this extract we may see what the character of Cath- 
hadtis school was, — it was evidently one of those institutions so 
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often referred to in our ancient writings, an academy for in- i®ot. jx. 
struction, not only in poetry and Druidism, but also in military 
accomplishments. *' 

That the Druids shared largely in thc instruction of the youth ti.o orutd, 
01 Itnnn, oi all classes, in ancient times, could be shown from 
innumerable passages in our old writings, (to which I sliall 
make further allusion befbre I leave the'subject) ; but one re- 
markable instance, from the ancient Tripartite Life of St. 

Patrick, will be sufficient for the present. According to this 
most ancient authority, St. Patrick, having overcome and con- 
founded the monarch Laer/hairS's chief Druids at Tara, passed 
over the Shannon into Connacht, to prosecute his apostolic la- 
bours. Now, at this period, it happened tliat at A/affh At, 

(a district of which the modern county of Roscommon forms 
part), in the royal palace of Cruachainy there resided two other 
of king Laeghamh Druids, the brotlicrs Mael and Coplail; 
and that, to their joint tuition the monarch had committed his 
two beautiful dauglitcj's,— “ tlie fiir”, and Fedeliin, “ the 
rosy”. When the Druids, in whose cliarge tlie king’s daughters 
were brought up, heard of St. Patrick’s coming into their country, 
and of his success against tlie Druids at l\xra and elsewhere, 
they resorted to tlieir magical arts to deh'at him, and by an 
exertion ol tlieir demoniac power, brought a dense darkness 
over the wliole of Magh Ai during the space of tliree days and 
three nights. Patrick, liowever, prayed to God, and blessed 
tlie plain ; and it so befell that the Druids alone remained in- " 
yolved in the darkness, while all the rest of the people had the 
light restored to them. 

Shortly after this, the saint, we are told, came to the palace 
of Cruachain; and the following incident, which is related to have 
occurred on tlie occasion, throws a curious light on the sort of 
theological education which tlie young princesses received from 
their Druidic preceptors. Thus says the Infer 

“ Patrick then repaired to the fountain called Clihech^ at the 
side of Cruachain^ at the rising of tlie sun. The clergy sat at 
the fountain ; and wliile they were there the two princesses, the 
daughters of Laeghair6 Alac Neill, came at an early hour to the 
fountain, to wash, as was their custom; and encountering the 
assembly of the clergy at the fountain in their white vestments, 
and with their books before them, they wondered much at 
th(3lr anpearance. They thought that they might be men from 
the hills, i.e. fairy-men, or phantoms. They (piestioned Patrick, 
therefore, saying; ‘ Whence have ye come? whither do ye go? 
are ye men of* the hills? or are ye gods?’ To which Patrick 
answered; ‘ It would be better for you to believe in God than 
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i'BKrr. X, and unsettled wanderer. This wisp or handful was called D/ui 
Fulla^ or “ fluttering wisp”. 

The first reference that I find to the exercise of this piece of 
Druidism, goes as far back as the time of Nuadha Fullofi, one 
of the early kings of Leinster, who flourished so long since as 
about 600 years b.c. It is stated in an ancient tract on the 
etymology of ancient Gaedhelic surnames, that this Nuadha 
Fullon had received the addition of Fidlon to his first name on 


Tlie Story of 
Prince Com- 
gau; (vii. 
century). 


account of his having been educated by a celebrated Druid 
named Fullon, who was the first person that practised the art 
of pronouncing druidical incantations on a wisp of straw or hay, 
of such a character as that, when thrown in any one’s face, it 
caused him to run, jump, or flutter about, like a lunatic. And 
this was tlie origin of the Dlui Falla, or Fulloiis “ fluttering 
wisp”. 

The second reference is to the aflcctlng case of the young 
prince Comgan, son of Maelochtaiv, king of the Decies, — the 
king who bestowed the site of the great ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of Lismore, in the county of Waterford, on St. Mochudd^ 
who died in the year 636. 

Comgan was the son Maeloch lair by his first wife, and was 
remarkable for beauty of person, grace, and manly accomplish- 
ments. llis stepmother, (for Maelocktair remarried when ad- 
vanced in lifiOj who was much younger than his father, con- 
ceived a criminal passion for him, and made advances which he 
rcijected with horror; upon which her love was converted into 
the most deadly hatred, and she sought anxiously for an oppor- 
tunity to be revenged upon him. Now it so happened that, on 
one occasion, a fair and assembly having been held by the men 
of Munster, in South Tipperary, prince Coingaii carried oft* the 
victory in all the sports and exercises of the day, and won the 
applause of all spectators. His father’s Druid was especially de- 
lighted with his prowess, and celebrated his praises above all 
the rest. The malicious stepmother, seeing this, accosted the 
Druid, and said to him, “ You are the last person who ought to 
praise Comgan, for he is in love with your wife, and has access 
to her at his pleasure. Observe him when he. rides around to 
receive the congratulations of the fair ladies, and you will see 
that your wife regards him with peculiar favour”. “ If this be 
so”, said the Druid, “ his power of acquiring favour with her, or 
any other woman, shall soon cease for ever”. 

Soon after, Comgan came up at the head of a troop of ca- 
valry and rode around the assembly, according to custom, to 
receive the congratulations of the fair ladies who were wit- 
nesses of his success \ and he addressed to each some courteous 
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words, and to the Druid’s wife among the rest. Although the lkct x. 
^ unsuspicious Comgan in reality paid no more court to her than 
^ to others, yet to the Druid’s eyes, already filled with jealousy, 
his passing compliment seemed an undoubted confirmation of 
all the suspicions with which his mind had been poisoned; and 
when Comgan retired to wash his horses and himself in a neigh- 
bouring stream, the Druid followed him, and suddenly, we are 
told, struck hirn with a druidic wand, or, according to one ver- 
sion, flung at him a tuft of grass over which he had pronounced 
a druidical incantation. Phe result, according to the story, was, 
tliat when Comgan arose from bathing his flesh burst forth in 
boils and ulcers, and his attendants were forced to carry him to 
his fathers house. At the end of the year he had wasted away; 
his hair fell off; his intellect decayed; and he became a bald, 
senseless, and wandering idiot, keeping company only with the 
fools and mountebanks of his father’s court. 

Such was said to have been the fate -of prince Comgan^ 
brought about by apparently a very simple druidic process. 

This Comgan was brother, by his mother’s side,, to the holy 
bishop St. Cummain Fada (“ Crimmain the Tall”), of Clonferta, 
in the county of Galway, who died a d. 601, and of whose his- 
tory and life the full particulars wdll be found collected in Dr. 

Todd’s Notes to the first part of the Liber Hymnorum, lately 
published by the Arclneological Society. 

There is yet another curious instance of the use of the magic 
ydsp, recorded as having occurred shortly before the period ' 
just referred to; one which I cannot omit as an illusti'ation of* 
this form of Druidism, because the account is one given with so 
much detail. 

The simple incident itself could be told in a few words, but 
it would scarcely be intelligible without some account, (which 
shall be as condensed as I can make it), of the circumstances 
which led to it. And first a few words as to the Deisi clanns, — 
for this tale also is connected with their eventful history. 

The Deisis (Dccies or Deasys) of Munster, just mentioned, 'rhe story of 
were originally a tribe located in the present barony of Deisi, mhnl%Zih. 
or Deece, in Meath, which derives its name from them. They “f 

were the descendants of Fiaclia SuidIU, (brother to the monarch 
Conn of the Hundred Battles,) and his followers. One of the 
chiefs of this people was ^Engus Gae-buaifnech^ {jEengm “of 
the Poisoned Spear”), a valiant and high-minded man, and the 
champion of his tribe at the time their cousin Cormac Mac Airt 
w^as monarch of Erinn. Corraac had, besides Cairbr6 Lifea- 
cAair,his successor in the monarchy, another son named Ceallach^ 
or “ the Diviner”. This Ceallacn took away, by force or fraud, 
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a young lady of jEengus'^ people, who was also a near relative of 
The story of his own. JEengm^ enraged, followed the olFender to Tara itself, 
entered the royal palace, and killed Ceallach in the very pre- 
De^rand of father the king, after which the champion escaped 

Draw unhurt. King^ Cormac^ however, immediately prepared for ven- 

f eance, and raised a force sufficient to drive the Decies out of 
^ leath southward into Leinster, in which province they so- 
journed for some time, and from which they afterwards passed 
into Munster to king Oilioll Olum^ who was married to Sadhbh^ 
one of the three daughters of Conn of the Hundred Battles, and 
consequently cousin to the Decian chief. Oilioll Ohim gave 
them the territory which still bears their name, in the present i 
county of Waterford; and here and in other parts of Mimster 
they remained for about two hundred years, until the reign of 
jEngus^ son oiNadfraech, king of Mimster, who was converted 
and baptized by St. Patrick. It is to about this latter period 
that the events recorded in the following story are referred. 

About this time the Decies felt the need oi a more extensive 
territory, to meet the wants of their growing numbers. They 
accordingly consulted, we arc told, their Druid, who told them 
that the wife of Cvinnhiliann^ king of Leinster, was then pre^’^- 
nant; that she should bring forth a daughter; that they shouTd 
contrive to procure that daughter in fosterage ; and that when 
she should get married, her husband would extend their terri- 
tory. All was done according to the Druid’s directions. The 
Decies received the young princess, whose name was Eitimi, in 
fosterage ; and under their assiduous care she grew up to be- 
come eminent for ability as well as beauty. Some of our old 
romances assert that her growth was promoted by her being fed 
on the flesh of infants, from which she got the nickname of 
Eithni Uathach, or “ the Hateful” ; the- only allusion that I am 
aware of to any instance of similar barbarity for as to the ex- 
istence of cannibalism to any extent whatever among the Gae- 
dhils, even in the most remote ages, I am bound to declare at once 
that there is no vestige of authority whatever. However, be this 
shocking story of the princess Eithni as it may, having now 
grown to womanhood, she attracted the notice of ^ngm, king 
of Munster, who sought her hand in marriage. His suit was 
promoted by the Decies, and. gladly accepted by her father, 
and they were forthwith married ; after which uEngria did grant 
the Decies an addition of territory, lying north of the river Suir, 
in the present county of Tipperary, provided they drove out 
some tnbes from the neighbouring district of Ossory, who had 
some time previously settled themselves in it. 

Now, these Ossorians had a famous blind Druid named DUU 
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the 8on of Ui Creaga. And Dill had a daughter who attached i^kct. x. 
herself to the person of the newly-married Eiilin6, queen of The story of 
Cashel, who in return provided her with a husband of the mhntuZV 
Decics, and a settlement at her court. “ Good, now”, said the ” 

queen to her one day, “ your father is not kind to our people 
the Decics”. “ I have nt)t the power to change him”, said the 
Druid’s daughter. “ Go from me”, said the queen, “ with rich 
presents to him, to know if he will consent to turn away his en- 
mity from us ; and you shall also have an additional reward for 
yourself”. 

Ihe daughter (the talc tells us) accordingly proceeded south- 
wards from Cashel, and so reached lier father’s residence. 

“ Whence have you come, my dauglitcr?” said the Druid. 

“ From Cashel”, said she. “ Is it true that you are attached to 
that hateful queen, Eithnif said he. “ It is true”, said she. 

“ Good, now, DilV\ said she, “ I am come to offer you wealth”. 

“ I will not accept it”, said he. “ I will light a lire for you”, 
said she, “ that you may cat, and that I may obtain your bless- 
mg . He raised his voice then, and saidt Xhesc (meaning 
the Deisi) are a bad swarm, who have planted themselves on 
the borders of the territory of Cashel; but”, said he, “they 
shall^^depart at mid-day to-morrow. I am preparing incanta- 
tions”, said he: “ the Innedin (the name of a town at a certain 
hill near Clonmel) shall be burned on to-morrow ; I shall be 
on the west side of the hill, and I shall see the . smoke; a 
hornless red cow shall be sent past them, to the west; they ^ 
shall raise a universal sliout, after which they shall fly away ; 
and they shall never occupy tlic land again”. “ Good”, said 
the daughter; “ sleep, now, when you please”. He tlien slept; 
and the daughter stole the wisp^ of straw out of his shoes, and 
fled with it to C^hel, and gave it to queen EithnS^ who imme- * 
diately set out with it to the south, and stopped not until slie 
reached tlie Decies, at their town of Inneoin. “ Here”, said she 
to the Decies, “ burn this wisp, and procure for us a hornless 
red cow”'. Such a cow could not be procured. Upon which 
one of the Druids of the Decies said: “ I will put myself into, 
the form of the cow to be slain, on condition that my children 
be made free for ever”. This was done; and tjie red cow 
pa^ed westwards. 

The Druid Dill^ who at some distance was watching the 
effect, as he thought, of his own spells, now addressed his at- 
tendant: “ What is doing now?” said he. “ A fire is being 
lighted”, said the attendant, “ and a hornless red cow has been 
sent oyer the ford from the east side”. “ That is not desirable”^ 
said Dill; “ is the wisp here?” said he. “ It is not”, said the 
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LKct. X. attendant. “ Bad’\ said the Druid; “do the men wound the 
cow ?” “ They have let her pass, but the horseboys are wound- 

ing her” ; said the attendant. “ What shout is this I hear ?” 
said the Druid. “ The shout of the horseboys killing the cow”, 
said the attendant. “ Yoke my chariot for me”, said the Druid, 
“ the town cannot be damaged, nor caA we withstand it”. The 
Decies rushed past him eastwards ; the Ossorians were attacked 
and routed; they fled like wild deer, and they were followed 
till they reached a place called ^jidninn^ where the close of the 
day put an end to the pursuit ; and this place became the boun- 
dary for ever after between Munster and Leinster. And the 
Ossorians, concludes the talc, who were previously called the 
descendants of Bresal Belach^ after a remote ancestor of theirs, 
were from this time down called OssairghS^ from Os^ a wild 
deer, and the wild-deer-like precipitance of their retreat. 

0 ? instancc of Druldism in the selection I have made is 

“ niumina- that of a peculiar rite of divination, which it seems might be per- 
Paini« of tho formcd by cither a Druid or a Poet ; it is described in the Glossary 
Hands. Cormac MacCullinan, King and Bishop of Cashel, 

compiled about the year 890. The article is an explanation of 
the words Irnhas Forosnai, or (literally) “ Illumination by the 
Palms of the Hands”. At this word (Irnhas Forosnai) ho 
says: “ This describes to the Poet what thing soever he wishes 
to discover ; and this is the manner in which it is performed ; 
The Poet chews a bit of the raw red flesh of a pig, a dog, or a 
cat, and then retires with it to his bed, beliind the door, where 
he pronounces an oration upon It, and offers it to his idol gods. 
He then invokes his idols ; and if he has not received the ‘ illu- 
mination’ before the next day, he pronounces incantations upon 
his two palms, and takes his idol gods unto him (into his bed), 
in order that he may not be interrupted in his sleep. He then 
places his two hands upon his two cheeks, and falls asleep. He 
IS then watched, so that he be not stirred or interrupted by any 
one, until every thing that he seeks is revealed to him, at the 
end of a day, or two, or three, or as long as he continues at his 
offering; and hence it is that this ceremony is called Palm Illu- 
mination, that is, his two hands upon him, crosswise, that is, a 
hand over and a hand hither upon his cheeks. And Saint 
Patrick prohibited this ceremony, because it is a species of 
Teinm Laeghdha; that is, he declared any one who performed It 
should have no place in Heaven, nor on Earth”. Such was 
the Imhas Forosnai, . 

The Fileadhy (“ poets*’, or rather ‘{ philosophers”, as they ought 
more properly to be called), had another very cunous secret 
and druidical rite for the identification of 4ead persons, suclt ^ 
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those ^10 had been beheaded or dismembered. This art was' ..ect. x. 
caHed Teinm Laeghdha, that is, the “ Illumination” of Rhymes. 

When the perrormance of this art. was accompanied by a Sacri- 

fice to, or an Invocation of. Idols, it was called Teinm Laeqh- "<>n"'o”‘"“' 

rf/tn, or the Illumination of Rhymes, and came under Saintth^^Sc/A,- 

Patrick s prohibition; but when not so accompanied, it was 

called UicrictdL do i^liBTiTidibh^ or the Great Extempore Recital 

and was not prohibited. ’ 

Of the Teinm Laeghdha we have at least two instances on 
record, of nearly equal date, and referred back to the second 
and third centuries of the Christian era. 

In one of those instances the celebrated Finn Mac Cumhaill 
was the performer ; for Finn, as was shown in a former lecture, 
was a Poet and a Philosopher, as well as a Champion or knio*ht- 
at-arms. from his infancy, was intended lor the military 

profession, and in compliance with the Fenian rules must have 
studied philosophy, and letters also, to a certain extent; but 
alter having made his profession of arms, and received a high 
appointment at the court of Tara, from the monarch Conn of 
tlic Hundi'cd Battles, the young champion became involved in 
an affair of some delicacy with one of the king’s daughters, 

Tu prudent for him^ to retire awhile from court. 

Abandoning, then, for a time, his military course, he placed 
mmself under the tuition of Cethern Mac Fintain^ a celebrated 
Poet, Philosopher, and Druid, under whose instructions he is 
said to have soon made himself perfect in occult studies. This ' 
cunoiw statement is preserved in a very ancient poem, a copy 
of which is to be found in the Book of Leinster. 

The account, however, in which /^w^^’s performance of the The story of 
leirm Laeghdha recorded, is preserved in Cormac’s Glossary, 
at the word Ore Treith^ ard may be shortly told as follows: and z,omna. 

/Vnn, at the time that we arc speaking of, had to wife a lady 
of the tribe of Luighni (now Lime, in Meath) ; and he had in 
ms household a favourite wit or buffoon, named Lomna. Now • 

Finn chanced to go on one occasion on a hunting excursion 
into TeafSa (in Westmeath), accompanied by his wife, and at- 
tended by his domestics and his buffoon, whom he left in a 
temporal^ house or hut in that country , while he himself and 
the chier part of his warriors followed the chase' One day, 
during Finn^s absence, Lomna the buffoon discovered Cairbri^ 
one of Finn's warriors, holding a rather suspicious conversation 
With Finn's wife. The lady prayed him earnestly to conceal 

indiscretion, and Lomna reluctantly promised her to do so. 
returned after some time, and Lomna felt much trouble d 
3 -t being obliged to conceal a secret of such importance ; and at 
VOL. I* 14 
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LE CT. X. last, unable any longer to do so, he shaped himself a qua- 
drangular wand, and cut the following words, In ogham charac- 
ters, in it; “ An alder stake in a palisade of silver; a sprig of ^ 
hellebore in a bunch of cresses; the willing husband of an un- 
faithful wife among a select band of tried warriors ; heath upon 
the bare hill of Ualann\nLuig1inS\ Lomna then placed the wand 
in a place where Finn was sure to find it. Finn soon did find 
it, and immediately understood its metaphorical contents, which 
gave him no small uneasiness. Nor did his wife long remain 
^norant of the discovery, which she immediately attributed to 
Lomna; so she forthwith sent privately for lier favourite to 
come and kill the buffoon; and Cairhre came, accordingly, and 
cut off Tjomna^ head, and carried it away with him. After- 
wards Fmn came, in the evening, to Lomna!^ hut, where lie 
found the headless body. “ Here is a body without a head”, 
said Firm. “ Discover for us”, said the Fians, his warriors, 

“ whose it is”. And then, says the legend, Finn put his thumb 
into his mouth, and spoke throughthe power of the Teirvn 
Laeghdha^ and said : — 

“ He has not been killed by people ; — 

He has not been killed by the people of LuighnS; — 

He has not been killed by a wild boar ; — 

He has not been killed by a fall : — 

He has not died on his bed, — Lomna ! 

“ This is Lomna' s body”, said Finn; “ and enemies have 
caiTicd away his head”. 

This piece of sorcery differs in one instance from any other 
that we know of; namely, that instead of a bit of any other 
kind of flesh, Finn chews his own thumb, which, of course, he ’ 
thus makes his sacrifice to his idols. 

The story of Another instance of the Teinin Laeghdha occurs also in 

MoghEimhe. Qlossary, at the word Mogh EimU (“the Slave of the 

Haft”) ; and though this story will seem in this place a little 
* longer than I should wish, still, as it contains other curious and 

important historical facts, I am tempted to give a translation of 

it at length. ^ n , n . 

“ Mogh EimM\ says Cormac, “ was the name ot the tirst 

OirenSy or lap-dog, that was known in Erinn. Cairhri Muse was 
the man who first brought it into Erinn, out of the country of 
Britain. For at this time the power of the Gaedhils was great 
over the Britons; and they divided Albion among them in 
! farms, and each of them had his neighbour and frieiid among 

the people ; and they dwelt no less on the east side of the sea, 
than in Scotia”, — [that i^the land of the Scots or Gaedhils, a 
term then only applied to Erinn]. “ And they built their rosi- 
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donees and their royal Duns (or courts) tlicro; as, Idr instance i-k.'t. x. 
Jhm Irachn, ov Dun Iredm, [the tl.rec-Wallcd court] oi'Ti,;s.o,vof 
Cnornhthann M6r Mac Fiodhaidh, monarch of Erinn and /I T Sw 

[Glastonbury], now a church on the brink of the Ictian sea in 
tlie forest of which dwelt GUis Mae Cats, swine-herd to ’the 
king of IrfuaU, to feed his pigs on the mast,— the same who was 
resuscitat^ by St. Patrick six score years after lie had been 
slain by ^«c Con s huntsmen. And one of these divisions [of 

at this day. [a.d. 800], in the country 
of the Britons of Cornwall ; that is Dun Mac Liathain. And 
so, ?vcry tnbe of them [i.o. of the Scots, or Gacdhils of Erinn] 

side of the channel; 

in to Erhm"^'"^'^'^ coming of St. Patrick 

fl T therefore, that CairbrS Muse was in 

f Lr n °T-'' visit his family and his 

iicnds. Down to tins time no lap-dog had come into the 
country of Erinn, and the Britons commanded that none should 

to the gISis^ price. 

The law which was then in force in Britain was, that every 
lansgrcssor became forfeited for his transirrcssion, if discovered 

...uiTVV? ‘“T 'vas possesscl of a 

nn 1 country of Britain; and Caivhri pro- , 
uicd It from him in the following manner. Cairhr,- went on 
. visit to this man s house, and was received xvith a welcome to 
every thing but the lap-dog. Now CadrM had a cost ly knife, 
ine handle of which was ornamented with gold and silver- a 
most precious jewel. In the course of the night he rubbed the 
knife and its haft thickly over with flit bacon and fat beef, and 
laifl It at the lap-dog’s mouth, and then went to sleep. The 
(og continued to gnaw the knife until morning; and when 
arose in the morning, and found the knife disfigured, 
he made loud coinplaints, appeared very sorrowful, and de- 
man^d justice for it from his friend ; namely, ‘the transgressor 
m torfeit for his transgression’. The dog was accordingly given 
hp to him, then, in satisfaction for its crime; and thus it re- 
ceived the name of Mogh Eimhe, or ‘ the Slave of the Haft’ 
ifom mogh, a slave, and eimh, a haft. ’ 

It so happened that dog was a female, and was with 
young at the time of its being brought over. Ailill FUinn Bea 
was the king of Munster at the time, and _G<mmac Mac Airt 
^arch of Tara. Each of these claimed the dog, but it was 
greect that she should remain for a certRin time, alternately 

14 B 
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LEOT. X. ■ in the houses of Cairhre himself, and of each of the two kings. 
In the meantime the dog brought forth her whelps ; and each 
of the royal personages took one of them ; and it was from this 
little dog that sprang all the breed of lap-dogs in Erinn. The 
lap-dog died in a long time after; and in many years after that, 
again, Connla the son of Tadg^ son of Cian^ son of Oilioll Oluim^ 
king of Munster, found the bare skull of the lap-dog, and 
brought it for identification to Maen Mcic Etuae^ a distin- 
guished poet, who had come with a laudatory poem to his 
father. 

“ The poet had recourse to his Teinm Laeghdha; and he 
said : 

“ Sweet was your drink in the house of Eagan s grandson ; 

Sweet was your flesh in the house of Conns grandson 
each day ; 

Fair was your bread in the house of Caivhvi Musc^ 

OMoghEimMr 

‘‘ This”, said the Poet, “ is the skull of Mogli EimJU, the first 
lap-dog that was ever brought into Erinn”. 

CairbrS Musc^ by whom, by no very fair means, this first 
Oireni or lap-dog was brought into Erinn, was son of Conairt^ 
monarch of Erinn. He fought at the battle of Ceann Abraty 
A.D. 186 ; and he was ancestor to the O’ConneUs, the O’Falveys, 
the O’Sheas, and other families of ancient distinction in West 
Munster, as well as of others in East Munster. 

So much for the Teinm Lae^hday which seems to have been 
a charm of rhyme, by which it was supposed that the rhymer 
would be led to name the name of that which he sought by a 
sort of magic inspiration, the nature of which is not indicated 
to us save by such examples as that contained in this short 

legend. ^ i r 

The story of To this period may be also referred another occurrence ot 

zJromXmi- ancient historic interest, namely, the Siege or Encampment of 
DruidicFire DamhohaMy of which some account was given m a for- 

’ mer lecture^^’^^ and in the Historic Tale concerning which some 
wild druldical performances are described in^ some detail. To 
this Tale, therefore, as containing another series of examples of 
what was called Druidical Art, I have next to refer. 

The Encampment of Drom Damhghaire took place under 
the following circumstances. The celebrated Cdrmac Mao Airi 
commenced nis reign as monarch of Erinn at Tara, a. d. 213* 
It would appear that his hospitality^ and munificence soon ex- 
hausted the royal revenues^ so that in a short time he found it 
necessary not only to xujrtail his expenditure, but to seek nn- 
07 *) Lectures on the MS, Materials of Ancient Irish Htstoiyy'^, 271 . 
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mediate means of replenishing his coffers. In this difficulty i.ect. x. 
he was advised to make a claim on the province of Munster for Th^si^f 
a double tribute, on the plea that although there were properly 
two provinces of Munster, yet they had never paid more than 
the tribute of one. Corrnac^ therefore, on these very question- 
able grounds, sent his messengers into Munster to demand a 
second tribute for the same year. Piaclia MuillecLthuu (the son 
of Eoghan M6r^ son of Oilioll Oluim) was king of Munster at 
the time, and he received the messengers of the monarch (at 
Cnoc Raffann^ in Tipperary) with all the usual honours and 
attention. He denied the justness of Corrnac'^ demands, but 
offered to send a sufficient siqiply of provisions to him as a pre- 
sent, for that occasion. The messengers returned to Tara with 
this answer, but Cormac would not listen to it, and he consulted 
his Druids on the probable success of an expedition into Mun- 
ster. They, however, after having recourse (as we are told) to 
their divinations, gave him an unfavourable answer. Still, he 
would not be persuaded by them, but insisted on undertaking 
the expedition. He therefore mustered a large force, and 
marched directly to the hill of Damhghaire (now Cnoc Lningi, 
or Knocklong, in the south-east part of the county of Limerick, 
bordering on Tipperary). Here Cormac fixed nis camp ; and 
from this, with the aid of his Druids, by drying up the springs 
and streams of the province, he is said to have brought that 
great distress on the people of Munster which was described in 
a former lecture.^^^*^ Ultimately, the monarch and his Druids * 
were overmastered by the superior power of the great Munster 
Druid, Mogli Ruith, This celebrated sage, one of the most re- 
nowned of those ages, is recorded to have completed his Dniidi- 
cal studies in the east, in the school of no less a master than 
Simon Magus ; and it is even stated in this tract, that Simon 
Magus himself was of the race of the Gacdhils of Erinn. 

After Magh Ruiih had relieved the men of Munster from the 
drought and famine which Cormac'^ Druids had brought upon 
them, Cormac again took into council his chief and oldest 
Druid^ Ciothruadh^ and inquired of him what was best to be 
done. Ciothruadh answered, that their last and only resource 
was to makp a druidic lire against the enemy. “ How is that 
to be made?” said Cormac. “In this way”, said Ciothruadh: 

“ let our men go into the forest, and let them cut down and 
cany out loads of the quickbeam, (i.e. the Mountain-Ash, or 
Roan-tree), of which large fires must be made ; and whpn the 
fires are lighted) if the smoke goes^ southwards, then it will be 
Well for you to' press after it on the men of Munster; and if it is 
(171) Xec/wre* on th^, MS. Materiah of Ancient Irish History^ p. 272. 
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hither or noi thward the smoke comes, then, indeed, it will be full 
time for^us to retreat with all our speed”. So, Cormac's men 
forthwith entered the forest, cut down the wood indicated, 
brought it out, and set it on fire. 

Whilst this was going on, ilfo(/h Ruitli, perceiving what the 
northern Druids were preparing for, immediately ordered the 
men of Munster to go into the wood of Lethard^ and each man 
to bring out a faggot of the roan>tree in his hand ; and that the 
king only should bring out a shoulder-bundle from the side of 
the mountain, where it had grown under three shelters, namely, 
shelter from the (north-east) March wind, shelter from the sea 
wind, and shelter from the conilagration winds. The men soon 
returned with the wood to their camp ; and the Druid Ceann- 
mhaivy Moyli Ruith's favourite pupil, built the wood up in the 
shape of a small triangular kitchen, with seven doors; whereas 
the northern fire, (that prepared by Ciotimuidli), on the other 
side, was but rudely heaped up, and had but three doors. “I'he 
fire is ready now”, said Cecmnmhaivy “ all but to light it”. ][Io(jh 
Ruith then ordered each man of tlie host to give him a shaving 
from the handle of* his spear, which, when he had got, he mixed 
with butter and rolled up into a largo ball, at the same time 
pronouncing those words in rhythmical lines : 

“ I mix a roaring powerful fire ; 

It will clear the woods; it will blight the grass; 

An angry flame of powerful speed ; 

It will rush up to the skies above. 

It will subdue the wrath of all burning wood. 

It will break a battle on the clanns of Con7i ^ ; — 
and with that he threw the ball into the fire, where it exploded 
Avith a tremendous noise. 

“ I shall bring the rout on them now”, said Mogh Ruith; 

“ let my chariot be ready, and let each man of you have his 
horse by the bridle ; for, if our fires incline but ever so little 
northwards, follow and charge the enemy”. He then blew his 
druidical breath (says this strange tale) up into the sky, and it ^ 
immediately became a threatening black cloud, which came 
down in a shower of blood upon the plain of CldirS before him, 
and moted onwards from that to Tara, the Druid all the time ^ 
pronouncing his rhythmical incantations. When the rushing 
of the bloody shower was heard in the northern camlp, Corrnac 
asked his Druid, Ciothruadh, what noise it was. “A •shower ^ 
of blood”, said the Druid, “ which has been produced .by a 
violent effort of Druidism. It is upon us its entiie evil will fall”* 

After this, (the tale proceeds), Mogh Ruith said to his people : 

“ What is the condition of the flames from the two fires now?” 
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[for Mogli Ruith was blind]. “ They are”, said they, “ chasing 
each other over the brow of the mountain, west and nortli, 
down to Druirn ^sm7,-r~[now Tory Hill, near Groom, in the 
county of Limerick,] — and to the Shannon, and back again to 
the same place”. He asked again the state of the llames. 
“ They arc in the same condition”, said they; “ but they have 
not left a tree in the plain of middle Munster that they have 
not burned”. Alogh asked again how the llames were. His 
people answered tliat “ tlicy had risen up to the clouds of 
Heaven, and were like two lierce angry warriors chasing each 
other”. Then Alogh Ruith called lor his “ dark-gray hornless bull- 
hide”, and “his white-speckled bird-headpieca;, with its lluttor- 
ing wings”, and also “ his druidic instruments”, and he Hew up 
into the air to the verge of the lires, and commenced to beat 
and turn them northwards. When Connacn Diniid, Cioih- 
riiadh^ saw this, he also ascended to oppose Mogli Ruith; but the 
power of the latter ])revailed, and he turned the lires northwards, 
and into Coruiad^s camp, wliere they fell, as well as \i.e, where 
also fell] the Druid Ciothvuadh, Cormac^ on this, ordered a 
quick retreat out ol’ the province. 

They were hotly pursued, (we are then told), by the Munster 
men, led by Mogh Ruith in his chariot drawn by wild oxen, 
and with his druidic bull-hide beside him. "J1ie pursuit conti- 
nued beyond the border of the province, and into Magh Raighni^ 
in Ossory. And here Mogh Ruith asked, though he well knew, 
who were the nearest parties to them of the retreating foe. 
“ They are three tall gray-headed men”, said they. “ They 
are Cbrmac’^ three Druids, Cechty Ciotha, and Ciothruadli\ said 
• he, “ and my gods have promised me to transform them into 
stones, when 1 should overtake them, if I could but blow my 
breath upon them”. And then he “ blew a druidic breath” 
upon them, so that they were turned into stones ; “ and tliese 
are the stones that are called the Flags of RaighnS at this day” — 
and so on. 

V This extraordinary talc contains more of the wilder feats of 
Druidism than any other Irish piece known to me. But not 
only is the main fact recorded in it true, but some of the prln- 
- cipal personages, at least, aj’e historical ; for it is a curious fact, 
that the great Druid, so celebrated in this piece, Mogh Ruith^ 
for'this or some other singular piece of druidic service rendered 
therhen of Munster, is recorded, in truly historic documents, 
to have 'received from them the extensive territory anciently 
knoym as Magh Mein6y or the “ Mineral Plain”, (now the dis- 
trict of Fermoy, in the county of Cork) ; a territory which the 
race of Mogh Ruith^ moteover, continue to inhabit even to this 
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LECT. X. day, in the families of O’Dugan, O’Cronin, etc., of that and the 
neighbouring districts. 

u*e of the The use of the quicken or roan-tree in druidical rites is a cir- 
Rowa’i^troe, cumstance 1^ no means incidental to this tale alone, since many 
of its uses for superstitious purposes may be found in our old 
writings, and some of them have come down even to the pre- 
sent day, in connection, for example, with the superstitions 
peculiar to the dairy. I have myself known some housewives 
in Munster who would not have a churn for their dairies with- 
out at least one roan-tree hoop on it, — or without haying a twig 
of that sacred tree twisted into a gad, and formed into a ring 
placed upon the churn-staff while churning, — for the purpose ol 
putting it out of the power (as they conceived) of some gifted 
neighbour, to deprive them of the proper quantity of butter, by 
any trick of witchery. 

in tlio ordeal The following sliort article from an ancient manuscript (H. 
by fire. ^ T.C.D.) Is conclusivc, on the use of the roan-tree in 

1 druidical rites. It is the case of a woman clearing her character 
) from charges affecting it, by an ordeal, when she had failed to 
find living compurgators. The ordeal she was to go through 
was, to rub her tongue to a red-hot adze of bronze, or to 
melted lead (but not, it appears, to iron), and the adze should 
be heated in a fire of blackthorn, “ or of roan-tree”; and this, 
says the book, was a druidical ordeal. 

Of ancient When St. Patrick had purified the laws and the course of 
education in Erinn, in the ninth year of his mission (about the 
D?uidism 443), he, of course, prohibited all druidical rites and per- 

formances, but particularly those which required sacrifices to 
idols. He left, however, to the lawfully elected, territorial 
poet, liberty to write satires, according to ancient custom, upon 
the kings or chiefs in whose service he was retained, whenever 
the poet wrote an historical, a genealogical, or a laudatory poem 
for his patron, and was not paid for it the reward which custom 
or the law of the land had provided in such cases. How far 
the spirit of Druidism may have pervaded these compositions 
it is now out of our power to ascertain ; but, considenng the 
prevailing belief in the effects ascribed to them, it is very^ pro- 
bable, t0 say the least, that in such incantations the satirical 
poet must have dealt largely in Druidism as kmo'i^n or practised 
in times not yet far removed from his own. 

The oiam Some curious, though apparently simple exampjes of this 
»S!ir?froni species of poetry have come down to us; and the following 
tops’^' account of the ceremony of its composition, (from the Book of 
Ballymote)i stands, perhaps, unique in the annak of satupe. 
^5'he composition was called Ghni Dichinn^ or Satire from the 
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Hill-tops ; and was made in this way. The poet was to fast i ^ect x. 
upon the lands of the king for whom the poem was to be 
made; and the consent of thirty laymen, thirty ecclesiastics, 

(bishops, the tract says), and thirty poets, should be had to 
compose the satire ; and it was a crime foi them to prevent it 
when the reward for the i)ocm was withheld. The poet, then, 
in a company of seven, (that is, six along with himsell), upon 
whom had been conferred literary or poetic degrees, — namely, 
a “ Fochlao'\ a MacFiimnedJi \ a “ Doss’', a “ Cana", a “ CW, 
and an “ Anrad", with an “ Ollamli" as the seventh, went at 
the rising of the sun to a hill, which should be situated on the 
boundary of seven farms, (or lands), and each of them was to 
turn his face to a different land ; and the Ollamli s face was to 
be turned towards tlie land of the king who was to be satirized ; 
and their backs were to be turned to a hawthorn which should 
be growing upon the top of the hill ; and the wind should be 
blowing from the north ; and each man was to hold a perforated 
stone and a thorn of the hawthorn in his hand; and each man 
was to sing a verse of this composition for the king, — the 
Ollamh or chief poet to take the lead with his own verse, and 
the others in concert after him with theirs ; and each, then, 
should place his stone and his thorn under the stem of the haw- 
thorn ; and if it was they that were in the wrong in the case, 
the ground of the hill would swallow them ; and if it was the 
king that was in the wrong, the ground would swallow “ him, 
and his wife, and his son, and his steed, and liis robes, and his i 
hound”. The satire of the Mac Fiurmedh fell on the hound ; 
the satire of the Fochlac, on the robes ; the satire of the Doss, 
oh the arms ; the satire of the Cana, on the wife ; the satire of 
the Cli, on the son ; the satire of the A nrad, on the steed ; and 
the satire of the Ollamli, on the king. 

This is a vciy singular instance of Druidism, as it was be- 
lieved to h^-ve prevailed in Erinn even after the introduction of 
Christianity. 

It is npw too late in the world’s ago to canvass the power 
and nature of Satire; all that I can say on the subject is this: 
that from the remotest times down to our own, its power was 
dreaded in Erinn; and that we have numerous instunces on 
record of its having driven men out of their senses, and even 
to death itself. 

Of the ^tiquity of satire in Erinn, and of the belief in its veno- The aiam 
mous power, we have the very important authority of Cormac's oV^the 
glossary, in which the word Gairi is explained and illustrated 
in the following manner : “ac® 

“ Gairi; that is, Gair-secU (short life] ; that is, Gair-ri; that,*y‘^ ,, 
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LECT. X. is, re-ghair; ut est, in the satire which the poet NeidM^ son of 
The Qiam Adhua, son of GutliaVy composed for the king of Connacht, who 
bath*e!Vnie was his own father’s brother, namely Caier^ the son of Guthor; 
¥oct NcidM; (JaicT had adopted Neidhe as his son, because he had no 

01 0111 L»or« />!•'* 

mac’s Gios- sons 01 his own. 

sary.) (continucs Cormac) “ conceived a criminal 

passion for NeidhS, and offered him a ball of silver to purchase 
his love. Neidh6 did not accept this, nor agree to ner pro- 
posals, until she offered to make him king of Connacht after 
his uncle Caier. ‘ How can you accomplish that?’ said 
NeidhL ‘ It is not diflicult’, said she ; ‘ make you a satire for 
him, until it produces a blemish upon him, and you know that 
a man with a blemish cannot -retain the kingly rule’. ‘ It is 
not easy for me to do what you advise’, said Neidlii^ ‘ because 
the man would not refuse me anything; for there is not in his 
possession anything that he woidd not give me’ [The poets 
only fulminated their satires in case their privileges were vio- 
lated, or their requests refused.] “ ‘ I know’, said the woman, 

‘ one thing that he would not give you, namely, the knife 
which was presented to him in the country Albain [Scot- 
land^ ; and that he would not give you because it is prohibited 
to him [i.e. because he is under a vow or pledge not] to give 
it away from himself’. NeidM went then and asked Caiev 
for the knife. ‘ Woe and alas’, said Caier\ ‘ it is prohibited to 
me to give it away from me’. Neidhe tlien”, continucs Connac’s 
authority, “ composed a ‘ Glam l)icJiinn\ or extempore satire for 
him ; and immediately three blisters appeared upon his cheek”. 
This is the satire : 

“ Evil, death, and short life to Caier; 

May spears of battle slay Caier; 

The rejected of the land and the earth is CaiVr; 

Beneath the mounds and the rocks be Caier"' 

Caier ^ we are then told, went early the next morning to the 
fountain to wash ; and in passing his hands over his face, he 
found three blisters on it, which the satire had raised : namely, 
(says the story), “ disgrace”, “blemish”, and “ defect”, — ini colours 
of crimson, green, and white. On discovering his misfortune, 
he immediately fled, in order that no one who knew him should 
see his disgrace ; and he did not stop until hq reached Dun 
Cearmna^ (now the Old Head of Kinsale, in the coun^ of 
Cork), the residence of Caichear^^on oi Eidirsgul^ chief of tliat 

(U3) original :^m Aili, 

coc m •beottll^ ceAlc|^tl CA10]^; 

DibA c<v6 c<\6 C<MO|^ ; 
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district, where he was well received, as a stranger, though his lect. x. 
quality was not known. NeidhS, the satirist, then assumed the 
sovereignty of Connacht, and continued to rule it for a year. 

The conclusion of this strange story, (the historical meaning 
or foundation of which is now lost to us), is worth telling. 

After a year’s enjoyment of his ill-gotten rank, NeidM, it is 
said, began to repent of having unjustly caused so much misery 
to Caier^ and having after some time discovered his retreat, he 
resolved to visit him. He set out accordingly in the favourite 
chariot of Cdier^ and accompanied by the king’s treacherous 
wife ; and he arrived in due time at Dun Cearnma. When the 
beautiful chariot arrived on the lawn of tlic Dun^ its appearance 
was curiously examined by Caichear and his people. “ I won- 
der who tlicy are”, said every one. Upon which Cater rose up 
and answered : “ It is we that used to be driven in its champion’s 
scat, in front of the driver’s scat”. “ Those are the words of a 
king”, said Caichear^ the son Kidersgul^ who had not recog- 
nised Caier until tlicn. “ Not so, alas !” said Cater; — and he 
rushed through the house, and presently disappeared in a large 
rock which stood behind it, in a cleft of which he hid himself. 

NeidhS followed him through the hoirse; and Caier's gray- 
hound, which accompanied him, soon discovered its master 
in the cleft of the rock behind the house. Neidhi approached 
him, but when Caier saw him he dropped dead of shame. The 
rock then boiled”, we are told, “ blazed”, and “ burst”, at the 
death of Caier; and a splinter of it entered one oiNeidlies eyes i 
and broke it in his head ; whereupon Neidhi^ composed an ex- 
piatory poem, — which is, however, omitted by Cor mac, and by 
all the authorities that 1 am acquainted with. 

This extravagant legend is valuable as exhibiting one of 
the earliest illustrations of that peculiar belief, in Erinn, 
concerning the satire of a Poet, of which I have before given 
more than one less singular and more modern instance. This 
belief also may be taken to have preserved to us one of the 
traditions of that Uruidism into whose mysteries we are unable 
to prosecute inquiries exact in detail. 

1 have' now given instances of almost all the kinds of Druidism The story of 
to which we find allusion in any of our Tales or any of our His- Lughaidh 
torical pieces. And I shall add but one other example, which, - tife 
Rs usual, I shall give in the form of an abridgment of the ac- 
count itself, as it has been handed down to us. It is an instance ^ 
of the mention of a Druid and some druidical operations of his, 

Reserved in the history of the Dalcassian race of Thomond. 

The story is shortly as follows ; — 
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CaSf (from whom the Dalcassians derive their distinctive 
race-name), was the son of Conall “ of the swift steeds”, who 
was contemporary with the monarch Crimhihann^ who died a.d. 
379. Cos had twelve sons, from whom descend all the Dal- 
cassian tribes ; and of these twelve Luaaidh Delbaeth^ (or Lu- 
gaidh “ the Fire-producer”), was the twelfth. This Lugaidh had 
six sons ; and one daughter, whose name was Aeifi. The sons 
were named : Gno Beg^ Gno Mor^ Baedan, Samtan^ AmdeU 
badh^ and SigliL Lugaidh the Fire-producer had received a 
large territory from his lather; and in time gave his daughter 
Aeifi in marriage to Trad^ son of Tassach, who was a kingly 
chief and Druid, but without much land. 

After some time Trad found himself the father of a numer- 
ous family, with but little provision for their support and ad- 
vancement in life. Accordingly he said to his wife, Aeifi : “ Go 
thou and ask a favour from thy lather ; it would be well for us and 
for our childi*en to get more land”. Aeifi, therefore, went and 
asked her father to grant her a favour. “ Then Lugaidh consulted 
his oracles”, says tne writer of this account, “ and said to his 
daughter : ‘ If thou shouldst order any one to leave his country 
now, he must depart without delay’. ‘ Depart thou, then’, 
said she, ‘ and leave us the land which thou inheritest, that it 
may be ours in perpetuity’ ”. Whereupon, we are told, Lugaidh 
her father immediately complied, and with his six sons left the 
inheritance assigned to him by his father to his daughter Aeifi 
and her husband Trad, And I may add that this territory, even 
to the present day, retains the name of Trad, forming, as it does, 
the deanery of Tradraidhi, in the present barony of Bunratty, 
county of Clare (a tract which comprises the parishes of Tuaim- 
finiilocha, Cill-ogh-na-Suloch, Gilt Mailuighri, Gill Goirni, 
Gluain Lochain, Drom Lighin, Fiodhnach, Bunratty, and Gill 
Loin, and the island of Inis-da-dhrom, in the river Fergus). 

The story proceeds to inform us that the Druid Lugaidh, 
having been thus deprived of his inheritance by his selfish 
daughter, crossed the Shannon with his sons and his cattle, 
and passed into the south-western district of Westmeath, to 
Garn Fiachach; where Fiacha was buried, the son of the mon- 
arch Niall of the Nine Hostages, (ancestor of the families of 
Mac Eochagan, O’Mulloy, etc.). On arriving at this Gam he 
buUt up a large fire; and this, we are told, he ignited by his 
druidic power, — from which circumstance he acquired the title of 
Delbhaeth, or “ the Fire-producer”; a name that to this day is 
preserved both in that of the territory and in the Tribe name 
of his principal descendants, the family of Mdc Cochlann of 
Dealbhna, (now called Delvin), in Westmeath. The legend. 
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however, does not stop here. From this fire we arc told there i x. 
burst forth five streams of flame, in five different directions ; The story of 
and the Druid commanded his five eldet sons to follow one 
each of the fiery streams, assuring them that they would lead 
them to their future inheritances. The two elder sons, Gno 
Beg^ and Gno Mor, accordingly followed their streams across cas. ” 
the Shannon into Connacht, where they stopped in two terri- 
tories, which retained these names down to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when they were united under that of the Barony of Moy- 
cullcn, in the county of Galway ; a district of which Mac Conrai 
(a name now Anglicised King) was the chief in ancient times. 

The three other sons were led by their streams of fire to various 
parts of Westmeath, where they settled, and after whom those 
territories took the name of Dealhlma^ (Anglicised the Delvins), 
from their father Delbaeth tlic Druid. Of these “ Delvins”, 
Bealhhna Ethra was the most important, of which Mac Cocli* 
lann was the chief, whose residence was at the town now called 
Castletown-Delvin, in Wc.stmeath; a house that preserved a 
considerable degree of rank and importance down even to our 
own times. Sight, the sixth son of Lugliaidh Delbaeth, re- 
mained in his father’s neighbourhood ; and it was to his son 
N6s that belonged the place in which the celebrated church 
of St. Ciaran of Clicain-muc-Nois was built. The field in which 
the church was built had been appropriated to the use of the hogs 
of N6s, son of Sighi, and was therefore called Cluain Muc Noia, 
or the field of the hogs of N6s; and the present name of Cion- ‘ 
macnoise is but a slightly Anglicised corruption of the old name. 

In fine, the old Druid Lughaidh Delbaeth mmsM settled on the 
brink of a lake near Cam Fiacha, — which lake was thence- 
forward from him called Loch Lugh-vherta, or the lake oiLugh- 
mdA’s Mansion ; — and after his deatn his people buried him on 
the brink of this lake, and raised over him a great heap of stones 
which was called Sidh-an-Caradh, or the Friendly Hill. 

In this story of Lughaidh we have allusion to two separate 
arts of professional Druidism ; the one, that of ascertaining Fate 
by consultation of “ oracles”, that is, Soothsaying, I suppose ; and 
the other, the production of the magical Fire, of which we have 
already had so many other examples in these ancient legends. 

From these various instances recorded or alluded to, either 
in the ancient aimals, on the one hand, or in ancient tales which 
at least preserve what men believed of the Druids, on the other, 
we can gather much information as to the rank and authbrity, 
and somethingi at least, as to the ceremonies of the Druids of 
ancient Erinn. We have, indeed, no precise record of their 
specific righta^powers, or privileges ; nor of the forms in which 
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X* they exercised their magical arts ; nor of the nature of the su- 
perstitions or religious belief which they taught. But the ex- 
amples 1 have collected, (mere examples out of a great number 
of similar cases to be found in ancient MSS ), will at least prove 
that the historical student has a vast quantity of materials to 
investigate before he can pronounce with any confidence upon 
any of the details connected with this subject, much less theo- 
rize upon it with any safety as a whole, 
known^w ® It is a matter worthy of remark, that in no tale or legend of 
eyeiTaiiuded the Irish Druids which has come down to our time, is there 
irten^ce'of^*’ ^ny mention, as far as I know, of their ever having offered, or 
crifleesat Tccommonded to bo offered, human sacrifices, either to appease 
any time In or to propitiate the divine powers which they acknowledged. 
*'*^*”"‘ Not so, however, as to the British Druids, of whose acts so very 
few also have come down to us, voluminous as arc the essays of 
ono in- modem “ antiquaries” on their history. One reference, reliable 
fe^^aSJro-* for its antiquity at least, and well worthy of notice, is found in 
human aa. lUstoria Britomm of Nennius, a work believed to have 

ammT^tiio Written about the year 800. Of this ancient British his- 

Drnida of tory the oldest version now known, I believe, is the Irish trans- 
ffrom Non lation of it made by the learned Poet and Historian, Giolk 
nius.) Caeimhghin, who died in the year 1072. This translation has 
been published, with an English translation and notes, by the 
Irish Archaeological Society, in the year 1848, under the able 
editorship of the Rev. Doctor Todd, assisted by the labours of 
the late learned, but sometimes very fanciful. Rev. Algernon 
Herbert. At page 91 of this volume, where the distress of the 
British king, Gortigern, pressed by the treachery of the Saxon 
invaders, is related, the old author speaks as follows : 

“ Gortigern, with his hosts and Avith his Druids, traversed 
all the south of the island of Britain, until they arrived at 
Guined; and they searched all the mountain of Hercr, and 
there found a hill over the sea, and a very strong locality fit* 
to build on, and his Druids said to him: ‘ Build here thy for- 
tress’, said they, * for nothing shall ever prevail against it’. 
Builders were then brought tnither, and they collected mate- 
rials for the fortress, both stone and wood ; but all these mate- 
rials were carried away in one night, and materials were thus 
gathered thrice, and were thrice carried away. And he asked 
of the Druids, * Whence is this evil ?’ said he. And the Druids 
said, * Seek a youth whose father is unknown^ kill him^ and let his 
blood be sminkled on the forty for by this means only it can be 
buiW '^\ — ^Thc youth thus indicated proved afterwards, as we 
know, the celebrated philosopher Merlin, of whom so many 
poetical legends are current among the traditions of Celtic Bn- 
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tain. The Druids’ recommendation was not carried into effect ; x. 
and this is, 1 think, the only instance of ancient allusion to 
human sacrifice even in Britain. Ir Erinn, as I have already 
said, there appears never to -have been an instance even of a 
proposition made to take such means oif propitiating the Fates, 
or the Deity. 

I have now, I think, given specimens of all the magical arts omivina- 
referred distinctly to the Druids, as such, in our old books, terprctatlou 
Whether the interpretation of dreams and of auguries drawn and omens 
from the croaking of ravens, the chirping of wrens, and such ' 

like omens, (of which we find, of course, a great many in- 
stances alluded to), formed any part of the professional office of 
the Druid of ancient Erinn, I have not been able to ascertain. 

But whoever it was, or whatever class of persons, that could 
read such auguries, there is no doubt that they were observed, 
and apparently much in the manner of other ancient nations. 

There is indeed a small tract devoted specially to this subject, 
among the valuable MSS. preserved in the'library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, to which I may direct attention in connection 
with the general subject. This tract is divided into three sec- 
tions, which contain the three classes of Omens I have just 
alluded to ; that concerning Dreams and Visions, being, how- 
ever, much more copious than either of the others. As it would 
not be possible, perhaps, to investigate the subject of the 
Druids and their rites without reference to whatever can be 
traced of the superstitious beliefs and observances of the people 
of their time, I cannot wholly pass by this matter in concluding 
what I had to say, though I shall not do more than to mention 
generally what it contains. 

And first, as to Visions or Dreams : the list of them is in ex- 
tent very copious, though the subjects are very meagrely visions, 
treated ; and though the connection between the several articles 
mentioned and the vision of the dreamer to whom they may 
occur does not seem ver^ clear, it may however, perhaps, be- 
come so when all the various examples of such visions preserved 
in the Talcs, etc., are critically considered. For the present 
purpose I need do no more than give a liteial translation of some 
few of the entries or memoranda in the tract, as specimens of 
this interesting record. Those on dreams run as follows : 

“ A dead iSng denotes shortness of life. A King dying de- 
notes loss. A King captured alive denotes evil. A brilliant 
Sun denotes blood. A dark Sun denotes danger. Two Suns 
m one night, disgrace. The Sun and Moon in the same course, 
battles. To hear Thunder denotes protection. Darkness de- 
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. notes disease. To cut the Nails denotes tribulation. A golden 
Girdle around you denotes envy. To sow Tares denotes com- 
bats. To catch Birds by night denotes spoils by day. Birds 
flying from you by night denote the banishment of your ene- 
mies. To carry or to see Arms denotes honour” ; — and so on. 
Angurica The divisions of the tract concerning Auguries from the 
rora i r s, Ravens and the Chirping of Wrens, are in the 

same stpe, but more specific, because the subject is so. Some 
of the distinctions taken respecting the sounds made by birds 
are very curious, almost suggesting the recognition of some 
species of language among them. I should observe that both 
the Ravens and the Wrens, whose croaking and chirping was 
the subject of the augury, seem to have been domesticated birds, 
(probably domesticated for the very purpose of these auguries), 
as will be perceived at once, even in the few examples I am 
about to select. These, as before, shall be literally translated. 
Tiie Ruyen. Of the Raven the writer says : “ If the Raven croaks over a 
closed bed within the house, this denotes that a distinguished 

S iest, whether lay' or clerical, is coming to you. But there is a 
fference between them. If he be a layman that is to come, 
it is * hacach! bacacliP the Raven says. But if it be a man in 
holy orders, it is ‘ gradli ! gradh f it says ; and it is far in the 
day that it croaks If it be a soldier or a satirist that is coming, 
it is ^ grog I grog P ox ^ groh ! grohP that it croaks; and it is 
beliind you that it speaks, and it is from that direction the 
Mests are to come”. And again : “ If it be in a small voice 
mat the Raven speaks’ , says this tract, “ namely, ‘ err I errV or 
* ur! urPy there is sickness to come on some person in the house, 
or on some of its cattle. If it is wolves that are to come to the 


sheep, it is from the sheep-pens, or else from beside the woman 
of the house, that he croaks, and what he says is ‘ carnal carnaP 
*grohl grobP ^coin! coinP; (that is, wolves, wolves)”. And 
again : “ If the Raven should accompany or precede you on an 
expedition, and that he is joyous, your journey will be prosper- 
ous. If it is to the left he goes, and croaks at you in front, it 
is at a coward he croaks in mat manner, or his croaking denotes 
disgrace to some one of the party” ; — and so on. 

The Wren. Qf the chirping of the w ren a similar list of observations is 
recorded, and in me same manner; but I need not give details 
of furtheiC specimens of this class. 

^ iniagined, the practice of Augury, or Soothsaying, 
ciottdfbj^ was not confined to these observations, and one instance may be 
nJgiit remembered of another class of Auguries as already described in 
a former lecture.^*^*^ I mean that of the auguries taken from 


03^4) See Lectures on the MS» Materials, etc. pp. 284-5. 
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observation of the stars and clouds by niglit, by the Dniids of 
Dathiy the last of our pagan monarchs. In that instance the 
divination is stated to have been conducted by the Druids by 
name. And I suppose it is but probable that all such Au- 
guries as those of which I have just been speaking were gene- 
rally practised by the same influential order. I have, however, 

(as already remarked), no positive proof that these divina- 
tions were confined to the class of Druids. Indeed, this class 
of learned men is not anywhere sufficiently defined to us in the 
old MSS., cither as to their privileges, tlieir doctrines, or their 
system of education ; and we have, as may be observed, many 
instances of kings and chiefs who happened to have been also 
Druids, though no instance of a Druid, as such, arriving at or 
exercising any civil or military authority. 

In this too short account of what is really known from 
authentic histories of this mysterious class or order of men, 

I have, as I already observed, by no means exhausted the sub- 
ject ; on the contrary, there are vast numbers of allusions to 
tlio Druids, and of specific instances of tlic exercise of their vo- 
cation, — be it magical, religious, philosophical, or educational, — 
to be found in our older MSS., which in a course of lectures 
like the present it would be quite impossible to unfold at full 
length. For these examples generally occur in the midst of 
the recital of long stories, or passages of liistory ; and they 
could not be made properly intelligible without giving the ' 
context at so much length as often to lead us entirely away 
from the more immediate subject. And yet, considering tlie 
meagreness of facts and of any specific statements in all that 
lias been yet published concerning the Druids of Britain and 
of Gaul, (who, I may observe, appear to liave dificred materi- 
ally from those of our island in many of their most important 
observances), I believe I have already described so many in- 
stances of Druidism as recorded in Gacdhelic MSS. as will be 
found to throw a great deal of light upon the path of the in- 
vestigator of this difficult and curious subject. 

From the records of the earlier stages of our history instances Reoapituu- 
have been adduced of the contests in druidical Spells between 
the Nemidians and Fomorians ; of druidical Clouds raised by 
the Incantations of the Druidesses before the celebrated battle 
of Magh Tuireadli; of Showers or Fire and of Blood said to 
have been produced by the same agency on that occasion; 
of the Spells, broken, after three days, by the counter arts in 
magic of the Firbolg Druids ; of the Healing Fountain gifted by 
J^ruidical spells, at the same battle ; and of the Explanation of 
VOL. I. 15 
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the Dream of the Firbolg King Eocliaidh Mac Erc^ through 
the means of a Vision raised by the “ prophetic ait” of his 
Druid Cesarn. 

After this period we have, on the coming of the Milesian 
colony, the Tempest raised by the Druids of the Tuatha De 
Danann^ when they had persuaded their invaders to take to their 
ships again ; and the discovery of the magical nature of this 
tempest by that observation from the topmast of one of the 
vessels, which proved that it only extended a few feet above 
the level of the water. And I quoted from an ancient authority 
the very words attributed to Amenjin the Druid, one of the 
sons of Milesius, in the druidical oration by which he allayed 
this magical tempest. 

Passing on in the course of time we had an instance of the 
druidical Fire, in the story of MidM^ the son of Brath, son of 
Detha; and in the singular tale of Edain the queen 

of Eochaidh Airernh^ (in the first century before Christ), an 
example of Druidical Incantation ; of the early science of Ojjam 
letters; and of the use of the Yew- wand, which, and not tin; 
oak, nor the mistletoe, seems to have been the sacred Druidical 
Tree in Erinn. 

In the stoi’ics of Cuchulainn^ again, we had an instance of a 
Trance produced by magical arts ; of the mad rage of the hero, 
and of how, in the midst of that rage, he was caught as it wcr«3 
by the hands and feet, through druidical Incantations; and 
another kind of druidical charm instanced by the Drink of 
Oblivion, finally given to the hero and to Eimir, his wife. 

In the account of the means taken to discover the des- 
tined successor of king ConairS M6i% we had then in some 
detail the description of a Vision produced by Druidical In- 
cantations ; and of the Omens of a day, an instance in those 
observed by Caihhadh^ the Druid, on the day of the admission 
of Cuchulamn to the arms of knighthood ; while of the general 
observation of the Stars and Clouds, those made by the Druids 
of king Dathi^ before his foreign expedition, and described in 
a former lecture, afford a very distinct example. Qf Druidical 
Oracles, that which I have just referred to in the story of 
Lughaidh Delbaeth^ and Aiefi^ his daughter, is a fair specimen. 
The singular sorcery of the “ Wisp of Straw”, occurring in 
the curious stories of Nuadha Fullon and of the prince Covngan^ 
son of Maelochtar^ is another remarkable case of Druidical 
ceremony, very minutely described. And in addition to tlus 
example, we had that, in full detail, of the use of the Wisp in 
connexion with the Druidical Fire, in the story of the Ossorian 
Druid Dill and queen Eithni of Cashel, so lately as the fifth 
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century. Lastly, the very extraordinary account of the siege l kct. x. 
o^Drom Damhghair^^ or Knocklong, with the dniidical contests 
of Mogh Ruith and Ciothruadh^ proved even still more specific 
ill the details of the same kind which it preserves to us. And 
the stories of Saint Patricks contests with the Druids again 
afforded instances cf Dniidical Darkness magically produced, 
even in his time. 

Closely connected with the dniidical rites and belief were 
the systems of poetical divination, such as the Imhas Forosnai^ 
and the Teinm Laeghdha^ prohibited by Saint Patrick, as con- 
nected with idol worship; and this species of Driiidism we 
found practised by the famous Finn MacCumJiaill in the third 
century. Another curious instance of it was preserved in 
that story of the recognition of the skull of Mogh Fimhe^ the 
lap-dog, two centuries after its death, by the poet Maen Mao 
Etnae. Lastly, of the effects of the poetical satires I gave 
some further instances, as they were evidently the remains of 
the more ancient magical usages. 

It is unfortunate that we have no certain account of the Rcli- As to the 
gion of the time of the Druids. We only know that they wor- ITduw* or- 
shipped idols, from such examples as that of the Idol Gods 
taken into the Druid’s bed, so as to influence his visions, as 
described in Cormac’s Glossary, and that of the invocation of 
idols in the case of the Teinm Laeghdha; and we know that 
in certain ceremonies they made use of the Yew tree, of 
the Quicken or lloan tree, and of the Black-Tliorn, as in 
the instance of the ordeal or test of a woman’s character 
by means of fire made of these sacred woods. That the 
people of ancient Erinn were idolaters is certain, for tliey 
certainly adored the great idol called Crom Cruach^ in the 
plain called Magh Slecht, as I showed on a former occa- 
sion.^*^®^ But it is remarkable that we find no mention of 
any connexion between this Idol and the Druids, or any 
other Class of Priests, or special Idol-servers. Wc have only 
record of the people, generally, assembling at times, to do 
honour to the laol creation. 

As little, unfortunately, do we know of the organization of 
the Order of the Druids, if they were indeed an Order. They 
certainly were not connected as such with the orders of learned 
men or Profession of Teachers, such as before explained. The 
Druids were often, however, engaged in teaching, as has been 
seen; and it would appear that kings and chiefs, as well as 
learned men, were also trequently Druids, though how or why 
I am not in a position to explain with certainty at present. 

S66 Lectures on the ^ateriahf StCt p. 103 ; itnO App. pp. 538, C31-2. 
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x> I have, therefore, simply endeavoured to bring together such 
a number of examples as may give some general^ idea of the 
position and powers of the Druids, so far as special instances 
are preserved in our early writings, of their mode of action and 
position in society And I have refrained from suggesting any 
theory of my own upon the subject. This negative conclusion, 
nevertheless, I will venture to draw from the whole : that not- 
withstanding the singularly positive assertions of many of our 
own as well as of English writers upon the subject, there is no 
ground whatever for believing the Druids to have been the priests 
of any special positive worship, — none whatever for imputing to 
them human sacrihees, — ^none whatever for believing that tlic 
early people of Erinn adored the sun, moon, or stars, — nor that 
they worshipped fire ; — and still less foundation for the ridicu- 
lous inventions of modem times, (inventions of pure ignorance), 
concerning honours paid to Brown Bulls, Red Cows, or any 
other cows, or any of the lower animals. 

There arc in our MSS., as I have already observed, a great 
number of instances of Druldlsm mentioned besides those I have 
selected. I have merely taken a specimen of each class of 
druidical rites recorded. I only hope I have so dealt with the 
subject as to assist the student, at all events, in attaining some 
general idea of our ancient life in respect of the superstitious 
observances of the people, though I cannot satisfactorily specify 
the forms and doctrines of our ancient system of paganism. 

There are some curious allusions to an educational connexion 
with Asiatic Magi, in some of the stories of the very early 
Gaedhehc Champions, many of whom seem to have travelled 
by the north of Europe to the Black Sea, and across into Asia. 
But these will, perhaps, more properly come under our con- 
sideration in connexion with the subject of Military Education, 
and especially that of the professed Champions. 
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(V.) Weapons of Warfark. Scope of the present lectures. The earliest 
positive descriptions of Weapons, in Irish History. The first settlors. 
The colony of J\trt/ialon. The colony of Nemid/i» The Tuatha D€ Da- 
nann and Firbol^ colonics. Tlie first battle of Afayh Tuireadh ; (b.c. 1272). 
Of the arms of Sreng^ the champion of the Firbolgs. The Craiseck; or 
“thick-handled spear”. Hurling- match between the armies of tlio Tuatha 
DiS Danami and the Firbolgs. Of the construction of the arms used at the 
Battle of Magh Tuireadh, The 71/aams; or “ trowel”- shaped spear. The 
Fiarlanri ; or “ curved blade”. Difference between the arms of the early 
Tuatha Danann ixxid. Firbolgs. Of the arms of the Firbulgs; — the CraT 
sech ; — ^the Fiarlann. Difl’erenl shapes of ancient Sword-blades. The Iron- 
mounted Club, or Mace, of the Firbolgs, (the Long-Iarainn.) Of tlic 
arms of the Tuatha Dit Danann ; (Tale of the Battle of Magh Tuireadh na 
b-Fotnhorach*') The Spear of the Tuatha D<S Danami. Of Nnadha of the 
Silver Arm, Of the Tlirce great Artificers of the Tuatha D€ Danantu Of 
the Forge of Goibniu, 


In the preceding lectures we have disposed of the more impor- 
tant general subjects connected with tlie present inquiry, in 
their legitimate order, in relation to the Civilization of the 
people, — the system of Legislation in ancient Erinn, — the divi- 
sion of society into Classes, — the system of Education, — and the 
system of religion, if Druidism is to be so considered. I have 
not allowed myself to theorize upon any of them. I have 
strictly confined myself to an inquiry as to what is to be 
gathered on each of these subjects from the histories and lite- 
rature which have come down to us in the ancient language, 
and the authorities recognized by the earliest writers and 
teachers of the country. I only regret that it was impossible 
for me, within the necessary limits of such a course as the pre- 
sent, to do more than merely present the results of my exami- 
nation of those authorities, together with some examples of 
each of them selected from a great store which has yet to be 
searched out completely before a full history of the Ci vilization 
of ancient Erinn can be properly undertaken. We come now 
to another class of subjects in the consideration of details equally 
important in connexion with the yet undeveloped study of our 
<iarly history, and in themselves, perhaps, likely to prove even 
more generally interesting than the contents of the preceding 
lectures. 
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Of Weapons 
of Warfare. 


Scope of the 
I*vcM?nt 
icc lures. 


The first class of these details forms the necessary preliminary 
to the subject of the Military Institutions of the country ; that, 
namely, which embraces the Description and Classification of 
the various Weapons of Warfare, offensive and defensive, 
known in ancient Erinn. And the interest which I hope every 
student will find in forming some acquaintance with these wca-"^ 
pons cannot fail to be increased by the opportunities which 
every one in this city possesses of visiting the museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy in wliich is preserved so great an abun- 
dance of specimens of almost all the various arms which I shall 
have occasion to mention, including even those of the very ear- 
liest ages of our history. 

To trace the history of a ‘people’s progress in the arts of civi- 
lized life, through a long series of generations, from the first 
settling down in some temporary hut on the brink of a river or 
on the skirts of a forest of one or more poor families, ignorant ol* 
the proper implements for the cultivation of the soil, the fishing 
of the rivers, the clearing of the forest, the housing and clothing 
of themselves, — the history of the gradual progress of a people 
from so helpless a beginning, to its eventual developement in a 
populous and prosperous nation not only possessing an excellent 
system of agriculture, but skilled in all domestic and ornamental 
manufactures (including that of the finest weapons of military 
warfare), enterprising in commerce, and happy in free institu- 
tions, good laws, and a vigorous national government, — such a 
history, (if the history of Ireland could be so described), would 
be, indeed, a subject highly worth yW the study of the philoso- 
pher, and of the indefatigable labours of the antiquanan and 
historical student. It is well tjiat I have not to deal with such 
a history, or the task would be but poorly performed. As it is, 
it is not without great diffidence that I venture to approach the 
examination of even a section of our primitive history, con- 
scious as I am of my inadequacy to do anything like justice 
to a subject now so difficult and obscure, and one which has 
already engaged the attention of so many scholars and investi- 
gators, both at home and ^abroad. And this diffidence is in- 
creased by the consciousness that the conclusions I have ar- 
rived at, after the most mature consideration,, arc often totally 
at variance with the opinions of many of the writers I allude to. 

It does not come within the scope of my lectures to discuss 
the various ethnological hypotheses which from time to time 
have been proposed regarding the origin, or condition of the 
earliest inhabitants of Europe or of Erinn. The course I 
liave strictly prescribed to myself is simply to set down the 
results of suen positive information as I have been able to 
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collect Irom our own early authorities, taken in connexion tfct. xi, 
with the positive remains of genuine ancient workmanship 
preserved in our museums and elsewhere. I shall thus dis- 
tinctly state all the foundations for my own conclusions, and 
I shall leave it to others to examine the value of these for 
themselves ; fully trusting that when the authorities and remains 
to which I shall refer shall be Investigated as they deserve, the 
truth will at last come out in its proper colours. Nor is the 
subject interesting to us alone; for it has a direct bearing upon 
similar investigations in the liistory and antiquities of other 
nations also, and in particular of France, of Northern Germany, 
of Denmark, and of Norway, as well as of' Great Britain; so 
that I would earnestly claim the assistance also of all sincere 
students of early history in these diirercnt countries, for their 
own sake as well as ours. When each pioduces the evidence 
which his own language can aflbrd of the state of civilization in 
arts and manufactures during the first ages, then and not until 
then historians will really be able to sift and compare the scraps 
of knowledge so preserved, and really to und(u*takc tlie true 
solution of these interesting questions of archcTology. 

Whether our remote colonists brought with them military 
teachers, or at what time, if ever, Military Schools were first 
established in Erinn, it would be vain to pretend to lay down, 
with any degree of certainty, or upon any reliable authority ; 
hut upon this part of my subject 1 shall have something to say 
on a future occasion. All that I propose to do at present is to , 
give, from ancient Irish writings, as many references as may seem 
necessary to explain what was known or believed many centuries 
ago, relative to the use, material, and manufacture of the Mili- 
tary Weapons of ancient Erinn, and the times and the people to 
which such references belong, according to our native books of 
history, chronology, and genealogies. And in order to do this 
in something of a regular order, 1 believe it will be convenient 
in as brief a manner as possible to refer chronologically to' the 
unanimous ancient accounts of our early colonists, and of the 
countries from which they are stated to have come, introducing 
what is said of the various weapons and their uses just as they 
occur in the accounts of the successive contests here recorded. 

The earliest positive description of the forms and nature f**' 

the weapons used by the primitive races in Erinn, is found in script ion of 
the tracts concerning the two battles of Tuireadh^ of which 

I had occasion to speak at some length on a former occasion ; 
the first of these battles having been fought between the Fir- 
bolgs and the Tuatha DS Danann^ (two races long anterior to 
the Milesian Gaedhils in the occupation of .the country); and 
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iiEULL the second between the latter people and the northern sea 
rovers, known in our history as the Fomorians. But the early 
annalists and ancient historians make very positive record of 
the existence in the island of more than one tribe long before 
even these, in the successive march of the waves of population 
towards the west from the cradle of the human race m western 
Asia. And these early tribes also had arms and implements, 
of which they appear to have made active use. 

Tiacesof a Evcn bcforc tlic coming of Parthalon^ — call him too but a 
legendary character if you will, — mention is made in very 
ancient story of a previous colonization, under the guidance of 
a chief sprung from the ruler of “ Sliahh U(jhmoir\ which was 
the ancient Gacdhelic name for the Caucasus. This people is 
said to have lived here for some generations, until they were 
defeated and ahnost extirpated by the followers of Parthalon 
at a battle fought by him, on his landing, in the plain of Magli 
Ita^ ill Ulster. Perhaps the statement of the existence of this 
first colony may be more satisfactory to the advocates of the 
theory of primitive barbarism, when I add that they are said to 
have lived only by fishing and fowling. The legendary ac- 
count of them is extravagant enough ; but so much, at least, may 
certainly be gathered from it with some degree of certainty, 
cu/ ** After this most ancient colony, the next historical or Icgen- 
^ dary tribe that appears on the scene is that of Parthalon^ whose 

genealogy is minutely given by the old historians, and who is 
said to have landed in Erlnn so long ago as in the eighth 
generation after the general deluge. lie is explicitly rccordei^: 
to have come from “ Migdonia”, or Middle Greece ; and to 
have landed, with about a thousand families, at Inis J^imery a 
small island in the River Erne, near Ballyshannon, in the 
prosejit county of Donegal. No detailed accounts of Par- 
thalofis exploits is to be found ; but he is stated to have fought 
not only the battle in wliicli he subdued the tribe which had 
settled in Erinn before him, but two great battles with different 
parties of the Fomorians or northern Sea-Rovers, in which he 
was victorious. The arms used on these occasions are not, 
however, mentioned. But that his people were provided with 
implements of peace, as well as warlike arms, and were so fin* 
civilized as to be acquainted with the practice of agriculture, is 
proved by the record which states that it was by that people 
that the plains called Magh EithrlglU in Connacht, Magh Ita 
in Ulster, Magh Lir in Meath, and Magh LathairnS in Dal 
Araidhim Ulster, were cleared from forest and brought into 
cultivation. And he is distinctly stated to have possessed oxen, 
and ploughmen, (which, I presume, implies also ploughs). 
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The colon}r of Parthalon is recorded to have been almost lect. x i. 
entirely cut olBFby a plague or mortality which destroyed about 
nine thousand of this people, in the plain of the Life, or Lifley, 
about three hundred years after the first landing of the tribe m 
Erinn. And the early histories note that the remains of this 
people arc marked by those very mounds which still exist on 
the hill of Tamhlacht, or Tallacht, in this county ; a place, in- 
deed, whose very name is derived from this account, being 
called in the Gacdhelic Tamih-Leaclita Muinntir6 Phartalain; 
or, literally, The Mortality-Tombs of the People of Parthalon; 
a name by which it has been known from the earliest ages. 

After Parthalon yet anotlicr wave of j)opulation reached our 
shores, before the coming of the Firbolgs and the Tuatha J)c 
Danann; a people, indeed, who were said to have been not only 
the predecessors but the actual progenitors of both these tribes. 

These were the “ Nemidians”, or 1‘ollowers of Neniidh, a cliicf- 
tain of the same Japhetic race, who is said to have come out of 
“ Scythia” into Ennn, wltli about a thousand followers, some 
thirty years after the Partholanian mortality. This nation seems 
also to have been comparatively civilized; for it is recorded in 
all the ancient books that these Nemidians built two royal Raths 
or Courts in Erinn ; — one called Raith Cinneich, in the territory 
of Uibh Niallain, (now the barony of Hy-Nelland,in the county 
of Armagh); and the other called Raith Cinibaelh, in Leimnc, 

(on the cast coast of the present county of Antrim). And under 
them, too, the improvements begun by Parthalon were imme- 
diately resumed ; for Nemidh'^ people arc said to have cleared 
twelve great plains, from the forest, in dillcrent parts of tlie 
Island. The Nemidians also fought several fierce battles against 
the Eomorians or Sea Rovers of the time; but no account has 
cpmc down to us supplying any details regarding their military 
weapons, any more than the agricultural and other domestic iin- 
plelhents used by them. This colony is recorded to have held the 
country for more than two hundred years, until they had at last 
become so enfeebled by the frequent descents of the Eomorians, 
(particularly after the great battle of Torry Island, on the nortli- 
west coast of the present county of Donegal, in which they 
suffered most severely), that their leading men lied out of the 
island, leaving behind them but a few defenceless families. Of 
the fugitives one party is said to have taken refuge in Britain ; 
and another to have made its way into Thrace ; while a third 
passed into the north of Europe, and is reported by some writers 
to have settled in Bmotia. The party wdiich passed into Thrace 
are recorded to have been the ancestors of the Firbolgs ; and 
that which passed into the north of Europe the ancestors of the 
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XI Tuatha Di Danann, The Firbolgs are said to have returned in 
about two hundred years after the flight of the Nemidians, and 
the Tuxitha Di Danann thirty-seven years later : and this last 
date is placed hy the Four Masters about eighteen hundred 
years before Christ. 

Tuatha There seems to have been no intercourse between these two 
iimi AvTo/y great branches of the early colonists of Erinn during all the two 
coionios. centuries and a half which elapsed since their common ancestors 
had abandoned the island. During that period it would seem 
that the branch since known as the Tuatha D& Danann had in 
their residence in the north of Europe attained a much superior 
degree of civilization to that of the Firbolgs, who lived in 
Greece, according to the national traditions, in a state of mere 
slavery for the greater part of this time. Certain it is that all the 
very early traditions respecting the Tuatha De Danann indi- 
cate that they were a people possessed of an amount of me- 
chanical skill and philosophical knowledge, as well as of a 
degree of general refinement, so much greater than that not only 
of the Firbolgs whom they subjugated, but even of the subse- 
quent Milesian immigration by which in their turn they were 
themselves subdued, that for ages afterwards they were currently 
believed by their less-educated successors, and enslaved or ob- 
scure descendants, to have been gifted with supernatural powers. 
The Tnatha It is much to be deplored that so fnv histone vestiges remain 
Di Danann. ^ testify tlic Very remote civilization of this ancient people. 

Unfortunately the Annalists and Historians whose works have, 
in the whole or in part, come down to us are of the conquer- 
ing Milesian race alone ; and the notices they give of their 
conquered predecessors are very slender. Perhaps indeed the 
investigation of those very arms, of which I am now about to 
report the very little that is known, will be found to embrace 
almost all that can with certainty be gleaned from our records 
concerning them. F or it is in the account of the two great battles 
in which, immediately after their arrival, they established them- 
selves in sovereignty, against the Firbolgs on the one side, and 
the northern sea rovers on the other, that we find almost all the 
particulars known to Irish history of the Tuatha D6 Danann : 
and it is in the details of this account also that the only minute 
description of the various ancient arms is preserved. 

On a former occasion I described at length the recorded ac- 
count of the two battles of Magh Tuireadhf^'^^^ and I need do no 
more now than shortly refer to them before I extract from these 
ancient histories what specially relates to the arms used on the 
occasion. 

(J7«> gee Lectures on the MS. Maierials, etc., pp. 244, 247, etc. 
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The first Battle of Magh Tuireadh was fought between the lect. xi 
Firbolgs and the Tuatha D6 Danann^ shortly after the former The First 
discovered that like themselves the latter people had also re- 
turned into Erinn to take possession of the ancient inheritance 
of their common ancestors. Its date is fixed, according to 
O’Flaherty’s chronology, a.m. 2737, or b c. 1272; and accord- 
ing to tlie chronology followed by the Four Masters, a.m. 3303, 
orB.c. 1890. 

The Firbolgs had settled their seat of sovereignty at Tara, 
where they lived under the government of a distinguished 
warrior, king Eocliaidh Mac Etc^ when they heard of the ap- 
pearance of their rivals, who had entered the island on the 
north-west and had established themselves in the strongholds 
of the present county of Leitrim. The Firbolgs, on consulta- 
tion, determined to send a picked champion of their force to 
enter into communication with the strangers, and to ascertain 
what their intentions were ; and their choice fell upon Sreng, 
the son of Sengann ; and it is in the description of the meeting 
of this warrior with Breas, the equally redoubted champion 
messenger of the Tuatha L)& Danann^ that the first description 
of the weapons on both sides, both olFcnsive and defensive, is 
(bund Without occupying any unnecessary space, then, in 
detailing the description of the battle itself, I shall proceed to 
refer to those passages only which contain any description of* 
the shape, size, construction, and use of the various arms em- 
ployed ; and I shall afterwards endeavour to classify these, an 
well as I can, with reference to the collection of specimens open 
for examination in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Upon the selection of Sreng by the council of the Firbolgs: -Arms of 
“ he arose then”, says the ancient writer, “ and took his hooked, chamj.ion of 
firm, brown-red shield; and his two thick-handled spears, called 
Craisechs; and his keen-gliding sword ; and his elegant quad- 
rangular [square ?] helmet ; and his thick iron club ; and he set 
out from Tara”,— etc. And when Sreng arrived in sight of the 
camp of the Tuatha D4 JJanann^ Breas, the champion of the 
latter, came out to meet and speak with him, — “ with his shield 
upon him”, proceeds the history, “ and his sword in his hand, 
and having two huge spears with him”. 

The two champions, we arc told, wondered each at the pecu- 
liar arms of the other, their form and character being different ; 
and when they came within speaking distance, each of them, it 
is said, “ stuck his shield firmly into the ground”, to cover his 
body, while he looked over the top of it to examine his op- 
ponent. On conversation they agree to raise and put away 
their shields ; and Srefig observes that he had raised his in dread 
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of the “ thin sharp spear” of his adversary ; while Breas ex- 
presses similar respect for the ** thick-handled spears” of the 
Firholgs, and asks if all their arms are like them. Then to 
tih5 crau give Breaa an opportunity of examining them, Sreng “ took 
the tieings off his two thick-handled CraiseM^ (or heavy 
spears), and asks Breas what he thinks of them ; who replies in 
surprise and admiration of the “ great, pointless, heavy, thick, 
sharp-edged arms”, and refers to the sharpness of their touch, 
their power when cast at an enemy, the wounds that would 
come of rubbing to their edge, and the dcadlincss of their 
thrust ; thus describing both the form and modes of use of this 
peculiar hind of spear. Sreyig then explains that the name of 
the weapon is Craisech; that they are “gorers of flesh”, and 
“ crushers of bones”, and “breakers of shields”, and that their 
thrust or stroke is death, or perpetual mutilation. On separat- 
ing they exchange weapons, we are told, that the hosts on each 
side might thus form an opinion of the other, by examination 
of a specimen of the arms. Breas gives Sreng his two Sleghs 
or spears, and sends word by him that the Tuatha Di Danann 
will insist on half of the island; that they would take so much 
in peace, but if so much were not conceded by the Firholgs 
they must try the issue of a battle between them. Sreng then 
returns to the Firbolg camp, and it is in his account of the 
champion ol' the Tnatlia J)e Danann that we have a description 
of their weapons. “ Their shields”, he says, “ are great and 
firm ; their spears are sharp, thin, and hard ; their swords arc 
hard and deep-edged”. And Sreng recommended his people 
accordingly to agree to the proposed terms, and to divide the 
country equally with the strangers. This, however, they would 
not consent to do, for they said if they gave the Tuatha D6 
Danann half, they would soon take the whole. 

On the other side, the Tuatha D6 Danann were so much 
impressed with the report of BreaSy and with the appearance of 
the terrible Craisechs, that they resolved to secure themselves 
by taking up a better militaiy position before tlic impending 
battle, and they retired, accordingly, farther west into Con- 
nacht, where they fixed their camp in the plain of Magh Nia^ 
(close to the present church and village of Cong, in the modem 
county of Mayo); a3id at the west-end of this plain they en- 
trenched themselves, we arc told, so as to have the fastnesses of 
the great mountain, Belgatan^ in their rear, through which their 
retreat could be safely made, if necessary. 

The Firholgs, (continues the story,) subsequently assembled 
their levies and encamped in eleven battalions”, at the east 
end of the same plain. Then Nuadhuy the king of the Tuatha 
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lU Danann^ (the celebrated Nuadha “ of the silver hand’’), lect xt. 
sent envoys to make the same proposition formerly made 
through Breas. King Eochaidh Mac Ere referred them for an 
answer to his nobles present, and these at once declared tliat 
they would not consent. The Poets, (that is, the envoys), asked 
in reply when then did they propose to give battle ; and the 
Firbolgs made the very remarkable answer, that ‘‘ delay is 
necessary, for”, said they, “ we require time to put in order our 
spears, to repair our armour, to biu*nish our helmets, and to 
sharpen our swords, and to make proj)cr preparation for battle ; 
and we require too”, said they, “ to liave spears like yours made 
for us, and ye require to have Craisechs like ours made for you”. 

So they agreed on a delay of 105 days for preparation. 

From this passage it would appear that the Fiibolgs had no 
other spears but tlie Craisechs^ which were “ pointless”. How- known nlso 
ever, the writer of this history observes that the Firbolgs boigi? ^ 
must have had pointed spears too, (or at least must have been 
acquainted with them) ; because, he says, the weapon had been 
introduced among them by their former king, Jiinnal, the 
grandfather of king Eochaidh » And that this was the common 
belief of other ancient writers, is evidenced by an ancient tract 
on the etymology of proper names (called Coir Anmann)^ of 
which copies arc preserved in the books of Leinster, Becain^ 
and Ballymotc, from which the following stanzas arc quoted 
from a poem on the reign of the Firbolg kings, written by 
Tanaidhe fO’Miilconry], (who died a. d. 1130) : ' 

“ Until Binnal arose, there were no points 
To arms, at first, in Erinn ; 

Rude spears without smooth handles, 

And they only like forest-axes”. * * 

“ The brave Tuatha D6 Danann brought 
Pointed spears in their hands with them. 

Of these was killed king Eochaidh^ 

By the victorious race of NemidP’^^^ 

The day of battle came at last ; the first day of the sixth week 
of summer. The battle proceedings were opened by a sort of twecnM?o 
match or game of hurl, in which the three times nine hurlcrs on 
the side of the Tuatha D6 Danann were not only defeated but 

original Sait tlinriAl nl ho^ 

Ipop AjMTi A|t cuf in eitMiin 
roitjAib SAjtjA j;An ctei* 6Ain 
^A wbeit TnA|t ^'66|\AiinAib. 

CiacfAC CtiAcb *00 DAtiAtin t)it 
bAigne beO itia tATTiAib, 

•oibrem |\o wAitbAt) CoCai'6 
bA ftb neirntD neitcbT[\etAig. 
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themselves slain by the Firbolg» party. A messenger was then 
sent by king Eochaidh to the camp of the Tuatha DS Danann^ 
(such was the chivalrous custom, it seems, of those days), to ar- 
range how the contest should be carried on, and whether it 
should be every day or only every second day. And it was 
agreed, on the demand of the Tuaiha De Danann^ that it should 
be fought always with equal numbers; an arrangement very 
disagreeable, says the writer, to the Firbol" king, because he had 
largely the advantage in the numbers of his anny. The battle 
then commenced, and the description of it is that of a number 
of successive feats of gallantry, now on one side, now on the 
other, conceived much in the manner in which such a contest 
would have appeared to the author of the Iliad. Physicians, 
also, on both sides, are said to have had healing baths, made 
with medicinal herbs and plants, into which the survivors of 
each day were put, so as to be healed and strengthened for 
next morning’s engagement. 

AUusionato The description of the various single combats by which such 

strttction of a Struggle was naturally distinguishccl offers occasional hints not 

Tale of tho* f'kc construction of the weapons. Thus, 

passage which relates the combat between the champion 

readh. Aidleo and the Firbolg warrior Nertchu^ it is stated that : “ their 
firmly-clutched shields were torn from their fists, their swords 
broken at their hilts, and their spears wrenched from their 
rivets”, — an expression which at once distinguishes that kind of 
spear in which the blade was received into the handle, as we 
shall afterwards see. 

Tho Mandu. Again, when the advance of the two kings, and the array of 
the select bands led by each, is described, the line of Firbolg war- 
riors is said to have appeared: ‘‘ sparkling, brilliant, and flaming, 
with their swords, spears, blades, and trowel-spears”, (maiidisi a 
different weapon from any yet mentioned) flashing in the sun ; 
while that of the Tuatha Vi Danann is also called a flaming 
line, “under their red-bordered, speckled, and firm shields 
And in the shock of battle both arc said to have fought with 
sharp spears, till the thick spear-handles were twisted out of 
their hands, and the swords broken upon what are described as 
“ the polished surfaces of the curved shields”. So, also, men- 
tion is made of the havoc caused by their “ curved blades” ; and 
the reverberating “strokes” of the craisech are spoken of as 
tearing and splitting the shields of the warriors. So, also, the 
weary combatants stopping to take breath are described as 
springing up again to the upper edges of their shields, to at- 
tempt “blows of decapitation^’ upon me exposed necks pf each 
other ; and they are described as “ raising their powerful arms 
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on high to shower down crushing blows of the sword upon each 
other’s helmets, so as to break or cleave them”. And the blow 
by which king Nuadha lost that right arm which is said to 
have been afterwards replaced by an artificial one of silver, 
was the blow of the sword of the champion Si'eng^ which is 
stated to have not only severed the arm at the shoulder, but to 
have carried with it to the ground a third part of the monarcli’vS 
shield. And when Si^eng is then pressed on by Aengahha of 
Irmidh^ and a crowd of the Tiiatha De Danann^ in assistance 
of their king, the exact nature of the Craisech is well indicated Crauech. 
in the description of his thrusts, which are said to have been 
more powerful because of the ‘‘ sharp breadth of his spear, and 
the thickness of its handle”. 

The subse(pient combat, again, between king Eocliaidh Mac 
Ere and Breas^ the great champion of the Tuatha D6 Danann^ Fiariann. 
(in which Bveas is eventually killed), is commenced by the 
clashing together of the shields of the two warriors. And the 
use of the “ curved blade” is indicated in the passage imme- 
diately following, Avhere the four brothers of BreaSy springing 
forward to his rescue, arc met by the four sons of Slaingi, Both 
parties begin by striking fiercely at each other’s shields, but it 
IS observed (and it is this I wish to lay some stress on) that not 
only did their bodies suffer from the blows of the swords, but 
in the ardour of their fight “ the hair of the champions was cuf 
oflf behind” by their “ curved blades”. . 

The event of the battle at last (according to the talc) was 
uiifavourable to the Firbolgs, who, before resolving to abandon 
the island altogether, made one final attempt to recover their 
ground, by challenging their opponents to risk the issue of 
the war on a fight between three hundred men on each side.. 

But the Tuatha Di Dananriy themselves exhausted, proposed 
in return that there should be no more fighting, but that the 
Firbolgs should be accorded one province of Eiinn at their 
own option, the remainder being reserved to their hardly vic- 
torious rivals, and that both parties should in future live in 
peace with one another. And this offer the Firbolgs gladly 
accepted, choosing for themselves the province of Connaent, in 
whi<3i both parties then were ; (and so Duald Mac Firbis men- 
tions, in his great Book of Genealogies, finished in 1650, that 
some of their descendants were still known in Connacht, even 
down to that day). 

If there be any credence due to our ancient histories and 
Historic Tales,^*^®^ I think it will be admitted that the account 

See^ to the authority of the “ Historic Tales”, Lecturts on the MS. 
Materials, etc., pp. 239-241. 
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of the famous battle of Magh Tuireadh, to which I have so 
copiously referred, is fully sufficient to prove that even our 
earliest population possessed no small knowledge of metals. 

It is to be observed that in this ancient account of the battle 
of Magh Tuireadh the arms of the Firbolgs arc distinctly de- 
scribed as “broad”, “heavy”, “sharp”, and “pointless”; and 
that they are said to have consisted of a Craisech^ a Fiarlann^ 
a Claidheamh and a Long-Iarainn ; while the arms of the 
Tuatha Di Danann arc distinguished as “ pointed”, and are 
said to have consisted of a Sleigh^ a Goth-Mhanais^ and a Claidh-^ 
eamh. It would be impossible satisfactorily to describe these 
different weapons in mere words, so as to distinguish properly 
their various shapes and features ; and it has occurred to me that 
it would be very desirable to make my hearers acquainted with 
their appearance by a more direct representation. This I am 
happy to be able to do, through the kindness of the curator of 
the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, who has permitted 
me to make use of some most accurate drawings, of the full size, 
of such of the weapons to which I have alluded as I have been 
able, so far as my judgment goes, to identify among the arms 
preserved in the museum of the Academy.^’’**'^ 

The first is the Firbolg Craisech. It was, according to its 
description in the ancient account of the battle, a broad and 
•thick weapon, sharp-edged, and rounded at the top; and 
(judging by the specimen) it was made of fine bronze, and 
finished with much skill. It must have been received into the 
end of the pole or handle, and fastened by those live rivets 
(preserved in the specimen), which passed through the wood 
socket and blade, and were flattened down at both sides of the 
handle. The handle must have been thick and heavy at the 
point of receiving the blade, for such it is described in the 
account of the battle, where these weapons are invariably 


[(179) As to the Catalogue by Sir W. R. Wilde, published by the Royal Irish 
Academy, see Introduction, ante. Professor O’Curry disagreed with most 
of the guesses of Sir W. Wilde as to the uses and as to the date of the imple- 
ments and ornaments of early ages referred to in that publication. The 
engravings in it arc, however, accurate ] 
pi 80 ) The specimen referred to by Professor O’Curry is not engraved in the 
Academy Catalogue. Figures 1, 2 , 3, (see Introduction), however, which are 
erroneously supposed by Sir W. Wilde to represent the blades of battle-axes (see 
p. 489), though smaller in size, will furnish almost equally good 
examples of this weapon. The blade of fig. 1 (fig. 350, No. 256, Cat. K T.A.) 
is 3} inches long (the whole bronze is 5J inches), and 3J inches wide. Fig. 2 
(fig. 357, No. 269), which is drawn one-fourth of the original in size, is p 
inches long, and 3| broad. Another Craisech is that figured in Sir W. Wilde’s 
catalogue as a sword (No. 232, Fig. 327), which is 12j inches long, 2| inches* 
broad at the bottom, and 1 J inches within an inch of the end. — See Fig. 3.] 
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called ^\Crai$echa crannremra Catha!\ that is, “ thick-handled tT:cT. xr. 
battle Crai8ecM\ 

The shaft was probably flattened thin, and mounted with a 
thick plate or ferule of bronze, on which the rivets were 
flattened at both sides; else the wood would have been in 
danger of splitting. Indeed an instance of this actually occurs 
in the combat between Aidleo, the son of A llai^ of the TuatJia D6 
Dananriy and Nertchu, the grandson of Semeon^ of the Firbolgs, 
where the writer says: Their shields were wrested from their 
firm grasp, their swords were broken at the hilts, and their 
spears were wrenched from their rivets”^*®^^ And although such Fenucs or 
nngs or ferules as I have been speaking of are not mentioned 
in this tract, there is frequent mention made of them in other 
ancient tracts, into which they are introduced under the names 
of feihdnd^ or. flat rings, both for ornament and use, as shall be 
shown at another place. 

It does not appear distinctly from the authority from which Mounting of 
I have been quoting that the spears of‘ the Tuatlia D6 Danann pofntr ' 
were mounted in a way dilfcrent from those of the Firbolgs ; on /JJ 
the contrary, the only difference spoken of between them, in />«/»««« and 
any way, is that the former were “ sharp-pointed”, whilst the ® 
latter were “ rounded at the top’*. Still, however, the shape 
must have been, and, in fact, was different; because all the 
spears with sockets ever discovered, (and there arc great num- 
bers of both kinds in our various collections,) are pointed; * 
while the Craiseclis and the Fiarlanna which were received 
into the handle are rounded at the top. There is, indeed, 
another class,*(of which very early specimens are to be found in 
the Museum of the Academy), which embraces the supposed 
characteristics of both ; being sharply pointed after the Tuatlia 
I>^ Danann fashion, and having been received into the handle, 
after that of the Firbolgs.^’***^ It could not, however, have 
belonged to them, according to the distinction laid down in this 
tract, unless, indeed, it be an exceptional weapon, for which we 
have, as already mentioned, some authority in old writings ; — and 
among others, in what is stated in O' Maelchonairi'^ poem, that 
Sinnal, the grandfather of the Firbolg king Eochaidh Mac Ere, 
had in his own time introduced sharp-pointed spears among his 
people. It is certain from the tract, however, that such a form 
‘^as, at least, not generally adopted or preserved among them. 

Be this as it may, there is a weapon among the oldest in the 

oripnal s— Ho fpen^Aic a Af a ri-i^VAetAib coiiit>‘t<ieA, |\o cIa^iu 

A cboi-ome iti iti’opwA’bAib a |\o fn'iic a fte^A •oa TemAnnAib. 

(wn xhe niecimen Fig. 4. (fig. 840, No. 156, Acad. Caial.) is a bronze spear- 

10 incmea long, and half an inoh wide at the middle of the blade. 

VOL. I. 16 
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Academy, certainly as old as any that we are acquainted with 
bearing the recorded characteristics of both nations, and yet not 
positively referable to either in particular, as far as I can decide ; 
but the blade and mounting are more of the Firbolg type. ^ 
Academy collection wc have next a specimen of the 
Firbolgs?^^ Firbolg Fiarlann^ or “ curved blade”, which, like the craisecky 
was received into the end of the pole or handle, and fastened 
by rivets.^ It is clear from the curvature in the line of this 
beautiful double-edged blade, that it was not intended to he 
cast from the liand like the craisech, (which was cast as well 
as used in striking), or like the ordinary spear, or sleigh; but 
that it was used only for striking and thrusting at close quarters. 

We are told in the Talc of the battle of Magh Tuireadh that 
king Nuadha had his arm cut off from the shoulder by a blow 
of tlic sword of Srengy the Firbolg champion ; and certainly 
there is no weapon among those assigned to either party which 
would appear so capable of performing such a deed as this 
fiarlanriy or “ curved blade”. 

The Fiarlannay or “ curved blades”, are twice mentioned in the 
battle of Magh Tuireadhy in the fight of the fourth day ; where 
it is first said that they were cooled or tempered in the boiling 
blood of the noble warriors ; — and again, in the combat between 
the four brothers of the Daghda, the great chief of the Tuatha 
JM Danantiy and tlie four sons of SlaingS of the Firbolg party ; 
where it is stated that the combat was firmly maintained by 
them with their swords, and that their hair was cut off behind 
by the sharp edges of the Fiarlanna. In this combat there is 
no allusion to craisechs or spears, but only to swords and fiaT* 
lanna; which may perhaps be considered to show that the 
latter weapon was used in close fight only, or chiefly. 

The FiarlanUy or “ curved blade”, from its great width in the 
shank, would require, one should think, a very thick clumsy 
handle, and so it surely would if the handle were merely of 
wood ; but very fortunately we are in a position to show, by an 
existing example of the highest interest as well as antiquity, 
that the superior skill and taste of the manufacturer fitted this 
curious blade to a handle the most perfect for use, and the most 
graceful of form. My talented friend, Mr. George V. du Noyer, 
having visited Rouen in the summer of last year, (1857), dis- 
covered in the museum of antiquities of that city several ancient 
weapons, of which he made the beautiful coloured drawings 

Pig, (fig 329, No. 240 Acad. Catal.) is 16 inches long, Sf inches 
broad at the bottom, and 2^ inclics at the middle of the blade. Fig. 6. (fiF* 
330, No. 271, yrhich is drawn on a larger scale) was, when perfect, about 15 
inches long, and is Sj inches broad at bottom, and IJ across the middle^ 
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f resented by him to the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
t requires not, i think, a word from me to show that our own 
fiarlanriy or “curved blade”, with its three and sometimes five 
short rivets, was mounted in a metal handle exactly like the 
beautiful specimens^'®*^ there figured of the col(/y or straight 
blade ; and it is not unimportant to remember that the country in 
which these colgs have been found closely adjoins that of the 
Belga?^ who are said to be the same race as. our own Firbolgs. 

In examining the collection of Sword-Blades in the Academy, 
if we strictly apply to this weapon the test which applies to 
the craisech and fiarlann^ — that is, that the rounded top is 
the mark of all Firbolg weapons, as distinguished from the 
pointed weapons of the Tuaiha Dit Da?iann, — we can scarcely 
think that any precise specimen of the Firbolg sword has come 
to our time. Among them will be found some two or three 
types of ancient swords of the llagger-leaf shape; that is, 
widening gradually from near the hilt to about two-thirds 
of their length, and then narrowing gradually but more 
suddenly, until they terminate in a decidedly sharp point. 
Among them, however, will be found some which, although 
not decidedly rounded at the top, yet can scarcely be be- 
lieved to have ever terminated in a fine sharp point. And 
although there arc doubtless some with sharp points among 
them, still they arc not of the flagger-leaf shape, nor have 
they, on close examination, much in common with that shape 
at all. Their solidity is great, and they are marked from 
hilt to top by two well defined raised lines, running along the 
shoulders of the blade, breaking the bevel of the edge, and mark- 
ing themselves with precision the line from which the edge is 
to start.^^®®^ In a second form of sharp-pointed sword it will 
be perceived^®®’ that solidity is given by a single sharp bevelled 
line, or ridge, running through the centre from hilt to top, and 
agreeing with the general character of what we shall have occa- 
sion hereafter to designate as the spear of the Tuatlia De Da- 
naan, Now if this slightly round-topped sword to which I 
have alluded cannot be brought within tlie range of the Firbolg 
peculiarity of round-topped weapons, one of two things must 
of necessity be supposca : either on the one hand that this pecu- 

[See Fig. 7.] 

construction alluded to is represented in all but the rounded top in 
%8. 8, 9, 10. These figures are drawn one-sixth the size of the originals. 

8, (fig. 316, No. 4.5, Cat. B.I.A.), is ISJ inches long by 1 inch broad 
at the broadest part. Fig. 9, (fig. 318, No. 6, Cat. U.I.A.), is 23 J inches 
long (including the hilt, 44 inches), and I J broad at ilie centre. Fig. 10, (fig. 
321, No. 40, Cat. 11.I.A.), is 29f inches long (including hilt, 2J inches) ; and If 
broad. 

See Fig. 11, (fig. 317, Cat. R.LA ). 
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i.KCT. XT. liarity did not extend to the sword; or, if it did, that no, sword* 
of that type has come down to our time, as none such is to be 
found in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy, nor is 
known (to me at least) to exist anywhere else. 

The Iron- The next of the Firbolg weapons would be the iron-mounted 
ciub”(or Club or Mace, which it is stated was carried by the warrior 
FSrboig!;^^^ aloug witli his two craisechs and his Sword, in his first 
r!^nn interview with Breas^ the champion of the Tuatha D& Danann^ 
but which is not further spoken of in the battle. Of the pre- 
cise character of this club, however, we arc at present unable to 
give any account, as no such weapon is now Known to exist ; 
but it was probably similar to that recorded to have been used 
by the Assyrian contingent in the great army of Xerxes, who 
are described as having been armed with brass helmets, spears, 
daggers, and “ large clubs pointed with iron”. What a club 
pointed with iron may have been I cannot clearly understand, 
unless it is meant that the head of the club was mounted witli a 
• spiked ring or head, like the mediaeval Mace ; and if that were 
the case, and that bronze be substituted for iron, we have still 
existing a few specimens, three only, at the Academy of 
that description of club-mounting, which will give a good idea 
of what a formidable weapon this club or mace was, and what 
its power must have been in breaking shields and helmets, if not 
arms and skulls at the same time. 

The form of this bronze weapon, however, is opposed to what 
I believe to be the Firbolg construction ; because its head was 
not received into the handle, l^t it receives the handle itself into 
its cylindrical socket. It is therefore difficult to discover by any 
rule derived from the peculiarities recorded in the old tracts to 
what party or colony it belonged ; but there can be little doubt 
from the specimens known to us that it was invented and used 
for the purpose of shattering helmets and shields, and that it 
belonged to a period of great antiquity, £^nd to a people well 
versed in the manufacture of bronze. 

It is remarkable that in this account of the battle of the first 
Stones, or or southem Magh Tuireadh, there is no mention whatever of 
tfoned In Bows, Arrows, Slings, Stones, or Battle-Axes, though the 
SSththe®® Academy’s collection contains many specimens of Axes the 
of 7 W. which agrees with the recorded peculiarities 

r«o<5f of both parties; one kind having been received wedge-like 
into the handle,^‘**Hhe other receiving the handle into an oval 

087) [Pig 12 , (fig. 861, Na 297, Cat, B.I.A.), is of bronze— the figure one- 
half the real size.] 

( 188 ) [tig. 13 ^ ^ 3 g^ 247, No. 27, Cat. R.IA.), is 124 inches long; inches 
broad, at the broadest; J of an inch thick. Fig. 14, (fig. 248, No, 72, half 
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socket/*®*^ and both apparently of equal antiquity. It is to be lect. xi. 
noted, however, as a very remarkable distinction, that while we 
have axes of very large size and great weight, and of various 
diminishing sizes, of the Flrbolg or wedge-back form, we have 
not one large or heavy axe of the Tuatha Do Danann or socket- 
kind, nor has any such been found anywhere else that I am 
aware of. 

Having so far disposed of the arms of the Firbolgs, as des- ^ho Arms of 
cribed in this first battle of Magh Tuireadh^ we shall now turn Di Danann. 
our attention to the arms of the Tuatlia De Danann, 

About thirty years after the battle of the southern Magli Tuir- Descriptions 
eadh^ the Second called the Northern battle of Magh Tuireadh, the^S'of 
or more commonly the Battle of Magh Tuireadh na h-Fomhor- Northern 
acA, was fought between the victorious Tuatha ^ 

and the Fomorians or Sea Rovers. And as their arms are better ea^na 
described in the ancient account of this second battle than in 
the first, and as they do not appear to have undergone aiiy mo- 
dification in the intervening time, I shall refer to that account 
for a description of some curious particulars relating to them. 

It is stated, as I have already observed, in all our ancient 
authorities, that the Tuatha Di Danann were the first to intro- 
duce pointed weapons into Erlnn ; and as these pointed weapons 
must liave consisted, as they arc stated to have done, of spears 
and swords, of various sizes and forms, we have no difficulty in 
distinguishing them generally from the round-topped weapons 
of the Firbolgs. In the description in the first battle of the 
interview between Breas^ the champion of the Tuatha Di 
Danann, and Sreng, the Firbolg, Breas is said to have gone 
armed with two great spears and a sword ; but there is nothing 
in this allusion to the spears to convey any idea of their particu- 
lar form or characteristics. The general ancient statement, how- 
over, of these spears being pointed, and the fact that no pointed Di Danann. 
great spear has been found without a socket into which the handle 
was received, may of itself, I think, be received as some proof 
that the spears with sockets preserved in the museum of the 
Academy were really those ascribed to the Tuatha Di Danann, 

We are not, however, dependent on mere inference or deduc- 
tion, as we have in the TLale of the Battle of the second Magh 

the natural size), is 7A inches long, 3J thick. Fig. 1.5, (fig. 249, No. 608), 

inches long, A an inch thick. Fig. 16, (fig. 260, No. 136), 7 inches long ; 

8 inches broad. Fig. 17, (fig. 251, No. 146), 7 inches long; 3J inches broad. 

Fig- 18, (fig. 268, No. 176), is 4^ inches long. Fig 19, (fig. 262, No. 632), 
i* 6f inches long, and 4| wide in the blade. Fig. 20, (fig. 273, No. 858), is 
three times the size represented in the figure.] 

(189, 21, (fig. 276, No. 444), is 4 inches long. Fig. 22, (fig. 277, No. 

^86), is 4i inches long. Fig. 23, (fig. 282, No. 468), is 4) inches long ] 
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LECT. xr. 


Of Dreai and 
Nuada “ air- 
gid-lamh". 


Tho tliroo 
gn at arti fl* 
cera of tlio 
Taatha Di 
Danann. 


The f«)rge of 
Uoibniu. 


Tuireadh such an allusion to the Spear of the Tuatha D6 
Danann^ as leaves no doubt whatever that our deductions from 
the first battle are correct. 

After the victory of the Tuatha D6 Danann over the Firbolgs 
in the first battle, in which Nuadha their king lost his arm, (and 
was, consequently, according to our ancient law, disqualified to 
hold the reins of government), they set up in his place the 
champion Breas^ who was, as it happened, of the Tuatha Be 
Danann by his mother, though a Fomorian or Sea Rover by 
his father s side. When Jireas found himself invested with the 
supreme power, he began to encourage the visits and incursions 
of the rovers, until by degrees they succeeded in gaining tlie 
ascendancy over the Tuatha De Danann^ laying heavy tributes 
on them. The Tuatha Danann, however, tliough compelled 
to bend their necks to these wrongs and ignominies for some 
time, did not bend their minds to them, but continued for three 
years to hold secret councils among their most influential and 
wise men ; until at last their plans being matured and suddenly 
put in execution, they succeeded in banishing their oppressive 
king Breas from the throne, and recalled thereto their former 
monarch Nuadha, who had by this time recovered from his 
wound, and had even, we arc told, had a silver arm made for 
him by the master artists and surgeons of his people. 

The Tuatha De Danann, according to their history, had 
among them three remarkable artizans, namely, Goibniu the 
smith ; Creidni the Cerd, or worker in gold, silver, and bronze ; 
and Luchtine the carpenter; and during the three years that 
they held their secret councils, they secretly employed their 
smith in making spears and swords for the insurrection which 
they intended to make against their oppressors, and the war- 
fare which was sure to follow, should they succeed in driving 
them out. 

According to a copy of an ancient tract, prose and verse, in 
my possession, the forge of Goibniu the Smitn was, during these 
years, situated in the depths of the forest of Glenn Treithim, some- 
where near the well-known and since so celebrated hill of Mul- 
lach Maisten (Mullagh Mast), in the present countj^ of Kildare, in 
Leinster. The name and situation of this primitive Irish forge 
were well known at the time of compiling the tract. It was then 
called Cerdcha Ghaibhinn (or the forge of Goibniu) in Glenn 
Treithim, where the place of the furnace and the debris of the ore 
and coals then still remained. As this glenn lay eastwards from 
Mullach Maisten, and in the direction of the river (Liifey), 
there scarcely can be a doubt but that it was situated in the north- 
ern part of the present county of Wicklow. And the reason for 
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this place having been selected for the situation of the forge is xi 
quite obvious, vdien we recollect that Wicklow was at all Umes 
known to abound in copper ore, of which metal all those 
ancient spears and swords are made ; and also that the northern 
parts of the present county of Wicklow, joining and running 
into the county of Dublin, must of old have contained superior 
facilities for smelting, since we find that several generations after 
this period the same district, namely, that of the forests on the 
east side of the Lif]^, is recorded to have been selected by the 
Milesian monarch Tlyhermnas for the smelting of gold and the 
manufacturing of vessels and trinkets therefrom. 

Unimportant, in some respects, as this tradition of the Forge 
of Goibniu and its peculiar situation may appear to some, 
the fact of its existence there being handed down and believed 
from very remote times throws more light on the history of the 
manufacture of these military weapons in ancient Erinn than 
anything that has been hitherto advanced on the subject. It is 
true that although the late lamented John Mitchel Kemble, 
accomplished scholar and antiquarian as he was, acknowledged 
that the early manufacture of spears and axes could not be 
denied to this country, because the ancient moulds for both 
were found in it, still he appeared to entertain doubts whether 
swords were also made here ; but I trust that an extract which 
1 shall subsequently have to refer to will be sulllciunt to show 
that Mr. Kemble’s doubts on this subject were not wpll- founded. 



LECTURE XII. 


[noUverod 4th Juno, 1858.) 

(V.) Weapons op Warfare; (continued). Of the manufacture and repair 
of arms by the Tuatha Danann, No mention made of any weapon 
except Swords and Spears, with a single exception only, in the Tale of the 
Caih Aluighe Tuireadh, Of the Sling- Stone of Lugh^ and the death of 
“ Baldr of the Evil Eye’*. Sling-Stones of composition manufactiure. Of 
the Tnthlum. Of the Caer-C/is; (a missive ball). Of the Caer^ Corn- 
rate ; (a composition ball of several colours). Use of Armour at the Battle 
of Mag/i Tuireadh, Of the inscribed Sword of Tethra, References to 
charmed weapons. The weapons of the Eirbolgs and Tuatha Di Danann, 
Weapons of the Milesians. Of the “ broad green’* Spear of the Gauls, in- 
troduced by Lahhraidh Loingsech, (b.c 307.) The “ Gaillcans’*, at the 
2ain Do Chuailgtaf, Of the arms used in the time of Eochaidh Ftidhlcch, 
(b.c. 123.) The Battle of Aih Comair ; — description of the arms used there, 
and among others of the “ Champion’s Hand-Stone**, (the Lia Lamha 
Laich.) The stone weapon unmeaningly called a “ Celt**. Unfounded 
classifleation of M. Worsaae and other Northern Antiquaries; their theory 
of the “ Stone, the Bronze, and the Iron reriods”. Sir R. Grifliths and Mr. 
J. M. Kemble, as to the arms found at Keelogue Ford. Of the Flint 
“ Arrow-Heads’* (so called), found in Ireland. Bows and Arrows not al- 
luded to in any of our ancient Historic Tracts. 

In considering the arms of the Tuatha Di Danann^ I proceed 
with the ancient account of tho Second Battle of Magh 
Tuireadh, 

The anticipations of the Tuatha Di Danann were realized ; 
the Fomorians collected all their forces, and landed on the north- 
eastern coast, from wliich they marched into the northern 
Magh Tuireadh^ (in tlie present county of Sligo,) where the 
battle was, after some time, fought. The Tuatha Di Danann 
had just at this juncture, we are told, received a great addition 
to their strength in tho person of a young warrior of their 
people, named Lug, ov Lugaidh; a distinguished hero who had 
long been travelling in remote countries, and had returned 
highly accomj)lished in the arts and sciences of the a^e, both 
military and civil ; and to this young chief they unanimously 
gave the command and preparation for the battle. 
nrlT accordingly, among many other professional assistants, 
ofAriuilby Called to liis presence, the Tale tells us, the three artificers 
'dI Danann, whosc namcs I havc already mentioned, namely, Goibniu}^^ 
the Smith ; Creidni, the Cerd, or Gold- and Silver-Smith ; and 

(190) [Xhis is the form of the name in Cormac’s Glossary; gen. GoibMnn in 
the St. Gall incantations, according to Zeuss (926). The more modem form of 
the genitive, according to Prof. O'Curry’s MS., is Gaibhninn or Ghaibhinn.} 
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Lxtchtini^ the Carpenter; and addressing the smith first, he 
asked him (according to the curious old tract Irom which I ex- 
tract) what aid he could give them in the battle. Then the 
smith answered : 

“ Though the men of Erinn should continue the battle 
for seven years, for every spear that falls off its handle and for 
every sword that breaks 1 will give a new weapon in place of 
it; and no erring or missing cast shall be thrown with any spear 
that is made by my hands, and no flesh into which it will enter 
shall ever taste the sweets of life after ; and this”, said he, “ is 
more than Duhh the Fomorian smith can do”. 

“ And you, CreidnS\ said Lug to the Gold- and Silver- 
Smith, “ what aid will you give us in the battle ?” “ This”, 

said Creidni^ “ Kivets lor Spears, and Hilts for Swords, and 
Bosses and Rims for Shields, shall be supplied by me to all 
our men”. 

“ And you, Luclitin6''\ said Lug to the carpenter, “ what 
aid will you give us in the battle?” “ This”, said Luchtine^ “ a 
full suflSciency of Shields and of Spear-handles shall be supplied 
by me to them” — (etc.) 

When the time of battle came, the Fomorians wondered at 
what thejr saw of the arms of the Tuatha 1)6 Danann in the 
course ot the conflict, as the tale relates : 

“ They saw their own arms, that is, their spears and dieir 
swords, injured and useless after the fight; but iu was not so 
with the Tuatha D6 Danann^ for if their arms were rendered 
useless to-day, they were in perfect order for battle the next 
day, because Goibniu the Smith was in the forge, making 
swords, and javelins, and speai*s; and he made these arms by 
three turns, or spells, and they were perfectly finished by the 
third turn. And Luchtine the carpenter made the spear-handles 
by three chippings, and the third chipping was a finish”. 

“ When the smith had finished a spear-head”, says the tract, 
(describing as usual in exaggerated poetical language the mode 
of operation, which in substance was that in all probability 
really pursued by the artificers), “ he threw it from his tongs 
towaros tlie door-post, in which it stuck by the point ; and then 
Luchtini the carpenter had the handle ready, and threw it so 
accurately that it entered the socket of the spear, and became 
so exactly fixed, that it required no further setting”. 

Creidn6 tiie Cerd^ again, according to the same authority, 
(using the same extravagant style of language), made the 
rivets by “ three turns” ; — “ and the third turn was a finish ; 
and then he pitched them from his tongs into the holes in 
the socket of the spear, so as, without further boring, to pass 
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through it and the handle, fastening them so firmly as to re- 
quire no further attention” — (etc.) 

Then the Fomorians, continues this history, feeling the 
effects of the unfailing weapons of their opponents, sent one of 
their people to discover the order and arrangement of the camp 
of the Tuatha D6 Danann, This man’s name was Ruadan^ and 
he was the son of Breas of the Fomorians, but his mother was 
Bright daughter of Daghda, the great chief and champion of 
the Tuatha Be Banann; and on the strength of this relation- 
ship he gained free access to their camp. Having examined 
its arrangements, accordingly, Ruadan returned to the Fomo- 
rians, and informed them of the performances of the Smith, 
the Carpenter, and the Cerd; and they sent him back again with 
instructions to kill the Smith if possible. Returning again to 
the camp, therefore, Ruadan^ we arc told, asked for a spear- 
head from the Smith, and its rivets from the Cerd^ and its 
handle from the Carpenter, and they were given to him. But 
a fourth artificer is here also mentioned ; for we are next told 
that there was in the camp a woman whose occupation it was to 
grind the arms on a grinding or whet-stone, and that her name 
was Cron, and that she was the mother o{ Fianlugh; and it was 
she, says our authority, that ground this new spear for Ruadan^ 
who no sooner received it finished, than he returned to the 
smith, and threw the spear at him and wounded him. But the 
smith drew forth the spear from his own person, and cast it at 
Ruadan with such force, that it passed through his body and 
killed him on the spot. 

Such is the account given of the arms used by the Tuatha 
Bi Banann^ at the battle of* the second Magh Tuireadh^ and of 
the mode and manner of making, fitting, mounting, and grind- 
ing them. It is extravagant in the details, (as in those concern- 
ing the manufacture and putting together of the weapons) ; but 
there can be no difficulty in extracting the plain prose facts 
from this poetic account of them. And that it may not bo 
supposed that this Talc is merely a romantic one, got up in 
comparatively modern times, I have the satisfaction to state that 
the part of it which describes the three artizans, the Smith, the 
Carpenter, and the Cerd, is preserved, word for word, in an 
authority no less respectable than the celebrated Glossary com- 
piled at the close of the ninth century (nearly one thousand 
years ago), Iby the learned Cormac MacCullinan, king of Muns- 
ster and archbishop of Cashel, who extracts it evidently from 
the old story, and this story must even at that early period have 
been very ancient, else Cormac would not have quoted it as an 
authority as ho does. I may add, that it is with full credence, 
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too, apparently, of its historic truth, that he alludes to the Tale, lect. xii. 
for he refers to a circumstance which he says occurred in the 
smith’s family, whilst he was engaged during the battle in the 
making of the spears as described. 

It is remarkable that there is no reference whatever in this no mention 
tale, any more than in the preceding account of the battle of the swonia, 
southern Magk T'uireadh^ to the Tuatha De Danann having any f/JI'S iu‘^ 
other arms but swords and spears ; nor any reference to arrows, 
darts, axes, clubs, stones, or slings, — excepting, indeed, that the thoV«^ 
Sling and a Sling-Stone arc once mentioned in it. This sling 
and stone, however, belonged to, and were used by, the champion 
Lugh^ who ordered and conducted the battle on the side of the 
Tuatha JM Danann^ but who may, perhaps, be supposed to have 
learned the use of the weapon during his long travels abroad. 

This allusion to the use of the Sling is as follows. In the ti>o sung, 
heat of the battle, a Fomorian warrior and chief’ named Balor^ and 
was dealing fearful destruction among the Tuatha JJe Danann^ 
not more by the sword and spear, than by a certain natural (or 
rather very unnatural) gift which lie possessed. This was no ‘ 
other, says the tract, than an Evil Eye, which he generally 
kept covered, but to the effect of wliich he gave free range in 
this battle. (And here may be observed an example of the 
manner in which supernatural powers were, in these liistoric 
tracts, just as in Homer, frecpicntly attributed to the more de- 
structive heroes whose feats arc described, as if to account for 
their intolerable superiority.) Among those wlio were struck 
down by the power of this evil eye, according to the story, were 
Nnada “ of the silverdiand” himself, tlie king of the Tuatha 
De Danann^ and the lady Macha^ daughter of Ernmaa; after 
whose deaths it appears BaUr closed the magical eye again. 
Thereupon the champion of the Tuatha D6 Danann, Lugh, 
perceiving what had happened, dauntlessly went up, we are 
told in the tale, to the fierce warrior, whose fatal eye was at 
this moment closed, and denouncing his cruelty threatened him 
with instant death. ’ Then Balor, hearing such taunts and 
threats, proceeded to raise the lid of the evil eye ; but no sooner 
did Lugh see the movement of the lid, than he darted a Sling- 
Stone, says the ancient writer of the tale, at the eye, which 
accurately attaining its mark, drove it through his skull ; and 
the terrible Balor fell dead among his people. 

In this passage it is not said, however, that it was from a 
sling the stone was cast, but only that it was a “ sling-stone”, a 
“ lic-tailmS'; and whether or not Lugh alone of all the warriors 
engaged in this battle was acquainted with the use of the sling, 
we have no satisfactory means of determining, unless we admit 
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LK CT, XII, the value of the negative evidence in the fact that no farther 
allusion to it is to be found in this ancient tract. It is proper 
to observe, however, that in the Book of Leinster we are told 
that it was with a stone from his sling, “ tahailV\ that Lugh 
killed Bal6r^ (who was, we are also told in this version of the 
story, LugKs own grandfather). 

siiug-stones There is a short but very curious ancient poem still in ex- 
tio^u muntt- istence, which gives an extravagant romantic account of the 
fttctuio. origin and composition of this very sling-stone by which Bal6r\ 
“evil eye” was destroyed; from which it appears that it was 
an artiheial composition, a “ tathlum'\ or conglomeration. The 
following is a literal translation of the passage : 

“ A Tathlunit heavy, fiery, firm. 

Which the 'Fuatha D& Danann had with them. 

It was that broke the fierce Bal6r*s eye. 

Of old, in the battle of the great armies. 

“ The blood of toads and furious bears. 

And the blood of the noble lion, 

The blood of vipers, and of Osmuinn^^ trunks ; — 

It was of these the Tathlum was composed. 

“ The sand of the swift Armorian Sea ; 

And the sand of the teeming Red Sea ; — 

All these, being first purified, were used 
In the composition of £he Tathlum, 

“ Briun the son of Bethar, no mean warrior, 

Who on the ocean’s eastern border reigned; — 

It was he that fused, and smoothly formed, 

It was he that fashioned the Tathlum, 

“ To the hero Lugaidh was given 

This concrete ball, — no soft missile ; — 

In Magh Tuireadh of shrieking wails. 

From his hand he threw the Taililuw!\ 

Of this very curious poem I have a transcript which I made 
from the only copy I have ever seen, one preserved in an an- 
cient vellum manuscript formerly in the possession of Mr. W. 
Monck Mason, but lately sold at a public auction in London. 
The ro<*. But this is not the only instance of a Tathlum to be found 

in our ancient writings ; for it occurs, though under a different 
name, in an article on the origin of the name of Duhhdinn, 
(now Dublin), in the ancient topographical tract called the 
Dinnseanchasj preserved in several of our oldest manuscripts. 
This article gives an account of the death of the lady Bublh 
from whom the river Liffey derived the.name of Duhhdinn ; — - 
(the word literally means the Black Pool, if we were to trans- 
late the name of the lady DuM); — and the following is the 
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verse from it in which such a ball as that of which I liavc been 
speaking is mentioned : — 

“ Mairgen the pure and happy, perceived her, 

He was the high-favoured servant of Ocliinn; 

He cast a Caer-Clis at her path, 

^ By which he killed the daughter of king Roduhhy^^^ 

This cae'^clis was a missive ball, though every ball or or- 
dinary missive was not called a caer. A caer was always a ball 
formed of many ingredients, and sometimes of many colours ; 
and when it happened to be of a mosaic character, as having 
many distinct lines or ribs, or ingredients or colours, it was 
then called a caer-cornraic^ or ball of convergent ribs or lines. 

The stanza quoted above is taken from the Book of Leinster, 
and the line which runs there, “ He cast a caer-clis on her 
path”, is written in the same article in the Book of Lecain 
thus: “ He cast a stone from his sling on her path”; thus estab- 
lishing without any doubt that the tathlum and caer-clia were 
artificial Sling missives. 

From this digression let us return again to the battle-field of 
the second Magh Tuireadh^ in the account of whicjh there are 
still some particulars respecting arms and armour, which we 
cannot afford to pass over. 

It is stated distinctly in the Tale that there was not a chief or 
a man of valour in the whole army of the Fomorians, who was 
not furnished with a “ lorJca'^ on his body, a Jielmetton his head, 
a manais (or broad-spear) in his right hand, a “ heavy sharp 
sword” at his girdle, and a “ firm shield” at his shoulder. And 
in describing the battle at its greatest heat, the writer again 
enumerates the weapons which were used by both parties, in 
the following words : 

“ Fearful, indeed, was the thunder which rolled over the battle- 
field ; the shouts of the warriors, the breaking of the shields, the 
flashing and clashing of the swords, of the straight tooth-hilted 
swords, — [that is, hilted with hilts formed of the tooth of the 
sea-horse], — the music and harmony of the ‘belly-darts’, and 
the sighing and winging of the spears and the lances”.^^”^ 

And again, a curious circumstance regarding the construction 
of the hilted swords is referred to, where the tract records that 

(*»») original ttof mAijxggin gl-an 

gitta, CO n-AixT) Ocliitit), 
focRei|\*o c^lAe|^ ctif conAip, 
b|\if ingen Ro-ouib. 

OW) original:-- Amtuif x)in, ah cAijxiieAcb jxuboi aho fecbnoti ah Ca^Ac . 1 , 
5Ai|\ HA bAecb|\Ai'Di, ocHf bi\epHib HA fciAt; boiH*o|\ecb ocuf |?eA'D5Ai|\i 
WAcboitiem octif ha caIc H-'o6ti ; CAipdiu octi|' st^in-oegAix ha fAigi-o-bobc ; 
OCttf flAH octif eiciguo HA fOgAie, OCtIf HA HjJAOltlcb. 
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LECT. xiT. in the flight of the Fomorians from the battle-field, Tethra^ 
BCTiiIed king, lost his sword. This passage is as follows : 

Sword of “It was in this battle that Ogina the champion obtained 
Tethra. Omai^ the sword of 'Fethra, king of the Fomorians. Ogma 

opened the sword and cleaned it. Then the sword related all 
the deeds that had been performed by it ; for it was the custom 
of swords at this time, when opened, to recount the deeds that 
had been performed with them. And it is therefore that swords 
arc entitled to the tribute of cleaning them whenever they are 
opened. It is on this account, too, that charms arc preserved 
in swords, from that time down. Now, the rctison why demons 
were accustomed to speak from weapons at that time, was, be- 
cause arms were worshipped by people in those times, and arms 
were among the protections (or sanctuaries) of those times” 

Til ere arc many references to charmed swords and spears to 
SrehanS kc met witli in our ancient writings, as will appear in the course 
Weapons, of thcsc locturcs ; but I have never met any account of a sword 
that “ spoke”, except this; and the legend is, perhaps, unique, 
unless we take it in the sense that the names of the battles or 
deeds in which the sword had been employed had been in- 
scribed on it, perhaps in Ogham^ or some sort of secret writing 
or symbols. I have, indeed, met with a curious instance of tlie 
hilt of a sword being opened in much later though still ancient 
times, when an inscription w^as found on the shank which de- 
cided the ownership. The particulars of this curious fact I shall 
have to relate on another occasion. 

I have been thus tedious in recounting the names and num- 
ber of the weapons which are stated to have been used in this 
ancient battle, in order that no one should have room to say 
that anything has been left out which would in any way clash 
with the opinions which have been for the first time expressed 
in the course of this lecture, on the variety and distinctive char- 
acters of the offensive weapons mentioned in these two ancient 
tracts on the two battles of Magh Tuireadh. And it is a re- 
markable circumstance, and one that ought to stamp with some 
authority the traditional history of these battles thus preserved, 
that the fewness of the weapons mentioned in them, the ar- 
rangements of the fight described, and the simplicity of the 

ow) original If Ati -oin, fUAif OjniAi cfenfef OftiAi, ctAmem 

CeclifA fi potnoife. Co fOftAic OgniA in ctAi-oew oewf gtAnAif h. If 
Ant> inijif in ctAmem nAcli(A) n’oefnA’o -oe, Af (bA) bAf *00 cboi-onib in 
CAn ftn t)o coffvbcicif, *00 A’obA'oif iia ^niniA -do cniteA •01b. Coni-o 
•oo fin •obe^Ai’o cboi-otne cif A n^bAncAi lAf nA cofbncA’ 6 . 1 f *00, *0110, 
fOfcow^TJAf bfecbcA bi cboi'ome 6 fin AmA 6 . lf Aif e pn no bAbf A*oif 
•oeinnA -D’AfniAib if An Annpfpn, A|\ no A’onA’O'oif Aifni 6 ■OAinib if m fe 
pn j ocuf oA-oo cowAtfiib nA bAiwpfe nA liAipn. 
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description of it, should bear a character so widely differing lect. xu. 
from the nibro glowing, and sometimes I may add much less 
probable, descriptions of the warfare of subsequent ages. 

It will be remembered that the weapons used in the battle nisnnction 
of the first, or southern Ma^h Tiiireadh^ fought between tlie weapons o? 
Firbolgs and the Tuatfia D6 Danamiy were, on the part of 
the former, first, the craisech, or broad -blade spear, with ami lUo nr- 
an oval, not a pointed end, not unlike that of a (luck’s bill ; 
second, the fiarlami^ or curved blade; tliird, the sword; fourth, 
the iron or bronze mounted club ; and (probably) a fifth in 
what may be called the hybrid spear or lance, which embraced 
the peculiar characteristics of the spears of both parties, — 
namely, in having a flat blade received by a shank into the han- 
dle like the Firbolg weapons, and sharp sides, but no deep soeket 
and swollen centre to receive the handle and receive the blade, 
like the Ttmtha Di Danann spear. These were the well- 
defined arms of the Firbolgs ; while those of the Tuatha J)6 
Danann were, first, the sharp-pointed narrow spear or sleigh^ 
for casting, — which had sockets hollowed in the bladc^s, running 
generally almost to the veiy point, and forming on the upper 
surface either a gracefully diminishing rounded ridge, or more 
generally a low spine, broad at the bottom, and rising to a sharp 
external edge;^’’*'^^ second, the manais or broad trowel-shaped 
spearhead for thrusting, having a socket similar to the Sleigh 
and third, the claidheamh or sword, generally fl^igger-shapcd 
and pointed, and invariably double-edged. And in the battle 
of the second or northern Magh Tuireadh we find a distinct ac- 
count of the manufacture on the spot of the Sword and the 
Spear, as the only weapons of the Tuaiha De Danann, Whether 
their spear varied in size we cannot say, nor docs the descrip- 
tion of the arms of the Fomorians add a single weapon to those, 
but that the writer makes use of some synonymes. It is remark- 

(194) [-gee Fif?. 24, (No. 6, fig. 302, ll.I.A. Catal.,) is 13^ inches long, 
ilg. 25, (No. 20, fig. 304, R.I.A. Catal.,) is 15 inches long. Jb^ig. 20, (No. 

18, fig. 874) is no less than 20 J inches long. Fig. 27, (No. 252, fig. 37.3), 
lU inches. Fig. 28, (No. 34, fig. 374), is 1 1 J inches long. Fig. 23, (No. 216, 
fig. 879), is 6J inches long. The illustrations Figs. 80, 31, 32, 33, 34, (figs. 369, 

870, 384, 385, 380, R.I.A. Cat.), by their shape seem to belong to the class 
of Manais^ or broad thrusting spear, next described ; but their cylet holes, em- 
ployed to fasten the spur chord used in drawing back the spear when thrown, 
seem to show that they were casting spears like the Hhiijh, Fig. 35, (No. 

69, fig 3G9), is 4A inches by If. Fig. 30, (No. 239, fig 370), is inches 
long. Fig. 87, (No. 191,. fig. 384), 7i inches. Fig. 38, (No. 192, fig. 385), 
is 5 inches long, by Fig. 39, (No. 234, fig. 386), is 7i inches long. 

(»95; [Fig. 40, (No. 126, fig. 308, B.I.A. Cat.), is 5J inches long, by 2 
inches across the widest part of the blade. It is a rude specimen, but presents 
the characteristic type of the shape above described. The broad s|>ear8 
alluded to in the last note may alw, perhaps, be classed under this category.] 
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. able, too, that neither the craisech^ the jiarlann^ nor the feraad 
(club) of the Firbolgs is at all spoken of in this second%attle, from 
which it might perhaps be inferred that the arms of the Firbolgs 
had disappeared with their power in the country, and that from 
that time down the Tuatha 1)6 Danann type, (which appears 
to be identical with that of the Fornorians), with some variety 
in the spear as to size and style of manufacture, continued as 
the universal model in use in all the country. 

There is no account preserved of the arms which the subse- 
quent Milesians brought with tlicm at their coming ; and no 
distinction can, therefore, be drawn between them and those of 
their immediate predecessors, if any such existed. And as we 
have no detailed description of the various battles which their 
descendants fought among themselves for many centuries after, 
we are shut out from all means of comparison. There is, how- 
ever, in our ancient writings some slight reference to what, 
perhaps, may be considered the introduction of a new, or at 
least a modified type, into Erinn, many years after the Milesian 
conquest, so late aS three hundred years before the birth of 
Christ. This was the “ Broad Spear” brought from Gaul by 
Lahhraidh Loingsecli^ whose adventures, it may be remembered, 
formed the subject of one of the historic talcs of which I gave 
a detailed account on a former occasion,^ and in which this 
reference is found. 

I shall not here recapitulate the story of Prince LahJiraidlt^ 
flight into Franco on the rtmrder of his father and grandfather 
by his grand-uncle Cohthach Cael, nor of his subsequent return 
to Erinn when he grew up to manhood at the head of an army 
of Gauls given him by the friendly king of that country. The 
battle of Dinn liighy in which Lahhraidh and his Gauls slew 
king Cohthach and recovered his kingdom, is placed by 
O’Flaherty at a.m. 3682, or, according to his chronology, b.c. 
307 ; and the death of Lahhraidh (who reigned under the title 
of Lahraidh Loingsecli)^ a.m. 3696, or b.c. 293. O’Flaherty ’s 
account of this king introduces the new weapon brought by 
him from France, but does ilot describe it correctly. An in- 
vestigatiqn of the authorities will, hoyFever, 1 think, make this 
curious subject clear enough. 

O’Flaherty, accounting for the name of the province of 
Leinster, (Laighean)^ says that it has obtained that appella- 
tion from the word lanceay a javelin; and the broad-pointed 
weapons which these foreigners imported hither, were till then 
unknown to our countrymen’V*’^^ Now, if O’Flaherty were 

See Lectures on the MS, Maleriah^ etc., p. 251. 

(»W) Ogygia; vol ii.; p. 138; (Hdy*8 Translation.) 
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right in describing the spears or javelins of those Gallic war- tfc-t. xti. 
riors who cS.ine into Ireland with Labraidh Loingsecli as “ broad- or the oaui- 
pointed" weapons, the opinion which I have put forward in 
my last lecture, that this was the peculiar character of the 
weapons of the Firbolgs, would be incorrect. And the authority 'jSrJdh 
of OTlaherty is in general a high one upon such subjects. I 
must, however, be allowed to say (and I think I can very satis- 0^^"?/.) 
factorily prove it), that O’Flaherty, in liis translation of Irish 

g hrases, and in his rendering of passages from ancient Irish 
istory, is very often inaccurate. And I think a little examina- 
tion will prove the present to be one instance among those of 
his mistakes of this kind- 

It may be remembered that in a former lecture,^ I quoted 
from the Book of Leinster a poem which I endeavoured to 
show had been writttm by Ferceirin&^ an Ulster poet, wlio 
flourished at the beginning of the Christian Era, and which 
poem contains the presumed origin of the provincial names of 
Ulster, Munster, and Leinster. The following is the stanza of 
this important poem which gives the origin of Leinster: — 

“ It was Lahhraidh Loingsech of ample force, 

That slew Cobthach at Dimuigh; 

With a spear-armed host from beyond the broad sea, — 

It is from these [spearsj that Laighen (Leinster) was 
named”.^‘‘''‘’^ 

And another stanza, quoted in the ancient tract on the etymo- 
logy of proper names, and which is also quoted by the Rev. 

Dr. Keting, runs thus : — 

“ Two hundred and twenty hundreds of Gauls 
With broad-spears hither came ; 

From these spears, without reproach, 

It was that Leinster received its namc".'*®®^ 

Dr. Keting quotes these stanzas; and very strangely precedes 
the latter stanza by the following observations; 

“ It was by him (Labhraidh) that broad-green laighins were 
first made in Erinn. Laighins are the same as sleagJis [spears], 
which had broad-green heads [oHWiades] of iron ; and it was 
from these laighins the Gailian province, which is now called 

See ante, Lect. I., p. 8. 

original : — ■LAb)\Ai'o ‘Loing^'ed;, ‘I6p a tin, 

Ho of\c CobCAC 1 n’Oin’o pig, 

Co pbtlAg bAigned *OAp 'Inro lip, 
t)ib po b-Aininmgee CAisin, 

(*oo) original; — t)A 66c Ap fi6ic cec n-gAtt 

Co tAirnib betriA t6o AtiAbt ; 

Do HA tAigmb pin, cert Aib, 

Dib po Vi-Aitittiiiit6eA tAigiH. 

[See p, 9 ante, where the translation or this stanza is f^omewhAt aifferent ; that 
here gaven appears to accord better with the original text.] 

VOL. I. 17 
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the Laiahin province, was named”^*®*^ — [that is the present pro- 
vince of Leinster.] 

Dr. Keting appears to have departed a little from his accus- 
tomed accuracy here, in stating that Labhraidh Loingsech him- 
self was the first to invent or make the “ green broad spears”, 
when he had the above two stanzas before liim, which distinctly 
state, as do all the ancient prose authorities, tliat the Gaulish 
troops brought those particular spears into Erinn at their coming 
over. Keting, moreover, adds a very important reading, if it 
were but true ; namely, that those broad-green spears were made 
of “ iron”. For this assertion, however, there is not the slightest 
foundation, as in no authority in which the bringing over of 
these spears is mentioned, is there the remotest reference to the 
metal of which they were made ; but from their being invariably 
called Laigni Leathan-glasa^ literally “ Broad-green Spears”, 
there can be no doubt whatever tliat the first writers of the 
story had green Bronze spears in their view, and not spears of 
Iron, which never could have been called glasa^ or ‘‘ green”. I 
need scarcely add that O’Flaherty’s assertion, that these laighins 
were “ broad-pointed” weapons, had no better foundation than 
his own mere idea of applying the term “ broad” to the point, 
and not to the general shape of the whole weapon, which is all 
that is described in the old stanzas from which both he and 
Keting derived their information. 

I have already quoted a verse from an ancient poem to show 
that the Sleaghj or Spear, of the Tuatha DS Danann was called 
also a laighin, so that the term laighin does not make any 
distinction between their spears and those of the Gauls. The 
distinction is that the latter are, as I have said, invariably re- 
presented as being “ broad” and “ green”. I may add here that 
m all my readings I find that both the sleigh and the laighin, 
whatever their particular form, were weapons to be cast from 
the hand, as well as to bo used in thrusting into the opponent; 
whilst the manais and the craisech of the later times, (which, 
however, are veiy seldom mentioned as of later times), were 
mainly used for thrusting or stabbing only. 

It would be carrying scepticism to an unreasonable length to 
deny that those foreigners who came into Erinn in the follow- 
ing of Labhraidh Loingsech did, in fact, bring with them a de- 
scription of spear which in some particulars differed from the 
weapon of the same kind with which the natives had been from 

original ; — “ Af •oo t\onA'6 Iai J ne a a|\ Ati 

ei|\inifi. ItiAnn, tinioi\|\o tAiJtie ipbeAgA a|\ a cinti leAtAii 

gtATA iA|\Aiiiii ; Aguf Af 6 tiA bAignib pti jAifvnieeAp tAigni VO 6«i5eAX> 
^AitiAn fif A |viil'6veA]\ ctiigeAt> lAigeAH awu’*. 
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remote times acquainted. Nothing else could have induced our lect. xii . 
ancient writers to notice and put on record such an apparently 
insignificant incident, if it had not, even during the course of 
ages, continued to be believed as a fact, and as one, moreover, 
connected with the distinctive name of tlie people, and the ter- 
ritory into which they were first introduced. 

Tnere is, in my opinion, even still stronger evidence of the 
authenticity of this ancient story, in the existence, even to this 
day, of a few specimens of these “ broad green” Gaulish spears. 

I need only refer to the splendid specimen of a broad bronze 
spear-head, of the most ancient worlcmanship, in the Academy 
Museum, one of the most remarkable specimens in the whole 
collection and then appeal to the eye as to whether thi^ 
broad spear, with very rounded hips and rapidly tapering point, 
does not agree fully with the description of the Gaulish spear, 
the true laighin lethan-glas. 

It is probable that there were much larger specimens of these Probable 
spears in use in ancient times, though not known to us now I the Gaiili.slt 
and it is also probable that tlicre was some variety in the shape, 
and that the rnanais^ or trowel-hip, may have characterized 
some of them at tlie root with a straighter outline from that to 
the point. ‘ And this also is explainable. 

The foreigners who attended Lahliraidh Loirigsech back to 
his own country were not all of the same nation, but were, we 
know, composed of three different sections or parties, under 
three different names ; Domnans^ Gailleans^ and Laighins. Of 
these three parties the Galileans appear to have been the bravest 
and most warlike ; and, in fact, they continued to flourish and 
distinguish themselves in the military affairs of Ireland from 
the time of Lahliraidh Loingsech down to the period of the 
Tain Bo Cuailgne^ when Ailill^ the husband of Medhh^ queen 
of Connacht, (himself a Leinsterman), invited a body of three 
thousand of them to take part in that famous cattle spoil. 

It will be remembered, (for I have given an account of the 
Tain Bo CuailgnS on a former occasion), that preparatory to r^n /io 
setting out on this great expedition, the men of Connacht, 

Munster, and Leinster, assembled at Rath Cruachain ^ — (the 
royal palace of Connacht, which was situated near the present 
town of Carrick-on-Shannon in the county of Roscommon). 

From Cruachan they proceeded in the direction of Athlone, in 
order to cross the Shannon into Meath ; and at the end of the 
first day’s march, according to the history, they halted at a place 
called Cuil Silinni (now the name of a parish and church in the 

c*M)Thig splendid spear-head-.- Fig 41 , (No. 249, flg. 366, B.I.A.) — is 13 J 
niches long, and 3f inches broad dt the broadest part. 

17 B 
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LKCT. XU, barony and county of Roscommon). Here they encamped for 
The Gall- the night ; and it is in reference to this halt that the tale con- 
Tdin Bo ^ tains the following curious allusion to the Gaulish contingent, 
chuaiigni description of whose activity, dexterity, and energy, may 
remind us of that of the French troops, under somewhat 
similar circumstances, on a late remarkable occasion. 

When Queen Medbli saw the superior alertness of the Gal- 
leans in providing for the comforts of the night’s encampment, 
she felt jealous of it for her Connacht people, because the Gal- 
leans were her husband’s countrymen ; and she resolved to check 
them and even send them back again, lest they should claim 
more of the credit of the expedition, should it prove favourable, 
than her own people. The story runs thus : 

“ Queen Medbh did not permit that her chariot should be put 
up or her horses unyoked, until she had gone througli the 
whole camp. Then MedbK^ chariot was put up and her horses 
unyoked ; and she went and sat by the side of her husband, 
Ailill the son of Magaclii and Ailill asked her if she had dis- 
covered among the troops those who were pleased or displeased, 
or unwilling to go on the expedition. 

It is idle for any one to go upon it’, said Medhh^ ‘ but the 
one party only, that is the three thousand Gailleank ‘ What 
good have they done that they are thus praised ?’ said Ailill* 

‘ They are deserving of praise’, said Medbh, ‘ At the time that 
all others had commenced to make good their encampment, 
these had finished their huts and their tents : at the time that 
all others had finished their huts and their tents, these had 
finished the preparation of their food and^ drink ; at the time 
that all others had finished the preparation of food and drink, 
these had finished the eating of their meal ; at the time that all 
others had finished the eating of their meal, these were soundly 
asleep ; and in the same way that their slaves and their serv^ts 
have excelled the slaves and the servants of the men of Erinn, 
so also will their brave champions and their bravo warriors 
excel the other brave champions and the brave warriois of 
the oth^ men <>£ Erinn on this expedition’”/*®®^ 

• (*03) original tli tne-ob c«txncA A’cA^xpAc, no ApA ^co^xteA a 

ei6 CO pA bAt) cop *01 ipiti X)tiiiA*o. Ari’orAin pA •oi^Aipic eicli inei*obe, ocuf 
pA ctiptiAC A cAppAC, ocup 'oerfi’o Ap lAini -AiUbtA rnic ITlAgAfi: ocuf 
conpoCcA Aitibb pc6bA *01 tnei'OD Ap co peppex) tUeDb cia bAip mAt) tAin’o 
no nembAin-o, no tAp wao iepc in pbnAgAt). ,, 

heppAi *00 neo6 a tpiAbb Adc 'oont) oen ^AtbAd, Ap meob, e’6on *00 
epi^AC cAc nA ngAibteon. Cia wai* po gniAc in CAn rnotcAn pe6 ca6, Ap 
Aibibb. pAib rnoicA puppo, An meob. CpAcb po jad cSd ounAt) 
oenp bongpopc 00 oenAm, po pcAicn •ooibpum botA, oenp bdtpcAlAin 00 
oen Am ; cpAt^opcAicb pA ca6 bodA ACAp o^tpcAlAin, CAixnAic •odibptnn 
up^nAtn bfn^wnp bennA ; rpAt cApnAic vo c46 npgnAtn oit) ACAp bennA, 

'0f‘' 
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Notwithstanding Queen Medhli^ jealousy of the brave Gail- i xit. 
leans, she eventually consented, though with reluctance, to 
allow them to share in the expedition ; and all our accounts of 
them testify to the efficiency with which they filled every post 
of valour and danger which fell to their lot during that tedious 
war. Such, however, was the envy and jealousy, if not the 
fears, which their valour and fame had raised against them in 
the country, that the Druids of Erinn, whether at the in- 
stigation of Queen Medhh or not I cannot say, pronounced 
withering satires and incantations against them, (according 
to the story) ; so that their whole race became extinct in the 
land, excepting a few, and these few of the “ Gallians”, as 
well as the whole of their fellow foreign tribes, tlie Laltjhinns 
and the Domnanns^ were afterwards totally extirpated by the 
monarch Tuathal Tcachtmar, on his accession to the throne of 
Erinn, a.d. 79. 

This is, however, a digression for which I must ask indul- 
gence, while I resume the thread of my account of the various 
arms known to our early history. 

After the reign of Labhraidh LoimjsecJi (which terminated, as Arms used in 
we have already said, about three hundred years before the Incar- 
nation), we have no account of any particular addition to the na- 
tional weapons of warfare, down to the time of the monarch Eoch^ 
aidh Feidtdech^ whose reign ended 5069, according to the annals 
of the Four Masters, or b.c. 123, according to their chronology. 

This monarch was the father of the celebrated Aledbh^ queen 
of Connacht, of whom we have been just speaking; and besides 
her and other daughters he had three sons, who were bom at 
one birth, and were in consequence called JVa Tri Finn Etnhtia, 

“ the three Fair Twins” (or Triplets). These young princes 
were nursed and educated at the royal palace of Emania in Ul- 
ster ; and as tlie great House of the Royal Branch was then in 
full gloiy, it is to be presumed that it was there that they re- 
ceived tneir military education among the many valiant cham- 
pions who then graced it. 

The ambition of these brothers grew with their manhood ; 
and they resolved to request their father, who was then old, to 
abdicate the sovereignty of Erinn and the palace of Tara in 
their favour. The old king on hearing this request indignantly 
refused to grant it ; whereupon the princes sent him a challenge 

popcAii ’o6ibptitii p^Aitro ACAf cothaiIc; ^orcAi6 *00 6a 6 p|Uin*o ACAf 
bAtApfom tiA cociAtj Ar»x>fAi’oe. peib pA •oebigecAp a tiUA^p 
ACAp mo^Ait) *00 •oocpAib ACAp mojA-oAib pep nb-epemi, ’oetigpic a 
^• oetbAiC Aciap A ti'oeJ6ie 'oo 'oej lAiCAib ACAp -oe •ocjocAib pep tib-epeim 
m^ldbuppAropin cpbaAgAT). 
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of battle ; and collecting a large body of followers in Ulster, 
they marched at their head round by the north of the island to 
Ballyshannon, into Connacht, and did not stop until they reached 
the palace of Cruachan^ in that country. The old king mean- 
while was not idle ; he collected about him his chief champions 
and all his forces, and marching at their head from Tara west- 
wards, he encamped at the hill of Dr aim Griadli^ (now Drum- 
cree, in the parish of Kilcumny, barony of Dclvin, and county 
of Westmeath). His rebellious sons immediately crossed the 
Shannon, and marched directly to Driiim Criad/i, where tliey 
took up a position in the immediate neighbourhood of the king, 
at Ath Comair^ [the “ Ford of the Coniluence'’], on a river tliat 
passes by the hill into Loch Dairhrech. The following short 
quotation from the old tract makes mention of the arras wliicli 
were used on both sides, when the two parties met in this battle: 

“ Then the brave battalions on both sides fought with tlic 
swelling faces of their bright shields, and with the points of 
their broad green laighins; and they threw thick close showers 
of their battle missiles at each other, until they came within 
easy distance of Hying their wide-socketed craisechs, and their 
spear-like sharp manaisisy and they rushed upon each other 
with their long, narrow, flame-flashing swords”. — 

The Cralsech at this time, I should observe, is mentioned as 
having a socket. 

And again ; 

“ And it was in such manner that the battalions hurled at 
each other their red, most venomous, vreapons ; namely, tlicir 
whirring swift-flying darts, and their sharp-pointed poison- 
dripping javelins, and their smooth well-ri vetted easily cast 
sleag/is [or spears”] 

So far it will be observed that the missive weapons in gene- 
ral, at both sides, consisted of darts, javelins, short spears, and 
full spears, or craisechs- 

The particular achievements of each of the three rebellious 
sons of the king — Breas, Nar, and Lothar — are fully detailed 
in this tract; but as none of them merits particular attention 
here but those of the youngest son, I shall only quote here as 

original (fol. 18 ) : If Atinfiti *00 coninAiCfeA'O wa cAtA cf doa ce6- 
CAft)A, *00 tulAMb tiA fciAt fciAtiroA, fjeAbboAtgAeA, OCtlf *00 feTIflAlb HA 
IrAi Jen beCAn-Jl/Af ; ocof cacf au AfA cf^nA cf 6nA ciu J, -oa nAif- 

1 Jcib CAubA f o|\ A ceile, no 50 fAngACAf f o f o-duf a cfAif eA6 c|\of Aifpnge, 
oewf Af A WAHAipb ni6f A mtiifnedA, mioif-gep a ; oewf fo innfAi j cA6 a 
O eibe -oib be cboi’omib cAef Aeb|VA6A, coinniobb-fAebf a6a. 

original (fol. 19 ) : If AmbAi-o pn cfA, f o ■oicuifi-oAf ha ca^a fof a deile 
A n-Ai|\m cAibe fUA-oA, fo neimnedA .1. ai fAiJ-oe pAnjAibe, pofbtiAeA, octir 
A fojA'bA DioffA^A bfAoin neimne^A, oevf AfbejA,fenine6A, fot)ibfAic<:e. 
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much of the text as relates to his share and that of his party in 
the battle: 

“ And there came not a man of Lothai'^ party without a 
broad-green laighin [spear], or without a burnislied shield, or 
without a Champion’s Hand-Stone in the hollow cavities of 
their bent shields. * * * * 

“ As to Lothar himself, he went forward to the brink of the 
ford, to where he perceived his father; and he saw his father in 
the middle of the ford, with Conall Ccavnach on his right, and 
Cet^ son of Alagach^ on his left, guarding him. And as each of 
his men brought a champion’s stone, Lothar liimsclf came with 
his likewise ; and Lothar then raised liis arm quickly, and lio 
put the strength of his body to his wu-ist, and the strength of his 
wrist to his hand, and the strength of his hand to the champion’s 
stone, and he hurled a straight unavoidable throw of it towards 
his father, where he stood in the rear of the battle ; and he sent 
the thick stone with a rotatory motion to the middle of the 
ford, and it sailed directly towards the high king. And when 
Cet^ son of Magach^ and Conall Cearnacliy son of Amergin^ saw 
this, they simultaneously raised their two great shields against it. 

“ Notwithstanding this, however, the powerlul champion-stonc 

f iassed between the two, onwards, until it struck the nigh king 
iilly on the breast, so that it struck him down prostrate across 
the middle of the ford, with his broad kingly shield and his 
array of valour and bravery laid low in the dark waters of Ath 
Comair, throwing up black frothy blood into the stream. 

‘‘ The King of Erinn soon started up, however, and he put 
his foot on the stone where he saw that it fell, and buried it, so 
that there remains but a third part of it over ground ; and he 
kept his foot on it as long as the battle continued ; and it lives 
still in the ford, and the print of his foot is in it, and will live in 
it for ever”.^^”‘*^ 

(806) original (fol. 23 ) : Ocuf m'y Caiiiic poA|\ -oo 1^tllnnal^ jam VaiJiu 

teACAtigUskf, oc«r 5An I'ceic Coinnt.eA6, ocaf 5A11 \AiVia tAoiC a ccaAp- 
cotlAib riA ccfuim-rciAt. * * * * 

“OAtA toCAip, *00 dtiAi’o-ren 50 An a^a, Aic a bfACAi-o a 

aCai|\ ; ocvjf *00 6onnAipc-ren a AtAiji a cce|\CAn A^a, oewf ConAtl/ CeAjx- 
tlAcil Ap A 'oeif, ACAf Ccc WAC ITlAgAcVl fOp A th A^A imtOWlAX). OCAf 
Am Alt cue CA<i |:eA|\ a 6toe teif cue toeA^A mAp An cet>nA. OeAf po 
tojAib toCAp lAppn An tAiVi 50 'oeAp, 'oe]^ApAi'o, ocup cue ncApc a coin a 
A p A pije, AeAp neApe a pige Ap A •6opn, ocup ncApc a *6uipnn popp An tiA 
pe*6mA, ocup 00 pAX) upfiAp 'oipcAfi *00 •dingbAtA, 'o’lnnpAi^e a AtAp *01, 4ic 
A pAib Ap Cut An CaCa : ocup •oo pmne potA peim-oiubpAicCe -oon peAmAp 
tiA Ap popAt) Up An aCa, ocup -DO po gAb go pootcA -o’mnpAige An Aip-o- 
pig. O *00 ConnAipc Cec mAC ITlA^Acb ocAp ConAtt CeApnAC mAC Aimip- 
pn An ni pn, po CbrbA’OAp An oa pc6iC Unm6pA An Aon-UAip inA bAgAi-C. 

01*6 epA aCc -oo Cuai-C An tiA poipcitte pe^mA i-oip in -oa pc6iC pAp, 50 
CApU CAP tcAtAn UCCA ocup upbpuinne *00, n Atp-opig, innup gup tcAg pAen, 
potAppiA pop Up-ibeA<>6n An i^CA I16; 50 ua pciAt piogA, po teACAn, ocup 
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I may add to this extract that the three young princes were 
defeated, and fled with tlie remnant of their shattered forces 
back again over the Shannon, into Connacht, liotly pursued by 
their father’s forces, who overtook and killed them and then re*" 
turned in triumph to the old king. 

Having spoken of this battle more at length in two former 
lectures, I should not have referred to it again but for the pur- 
pose of introducing the important archieological fact of a new 
weapon of offence which appears for the first time in the Bat- 
tle of Atli Comaivy save that it is mentioned in one other his- 
torical tract which has reference to a period but forty years be- 
fore this, and of which you shall immediately hear. This curious 
weapon of offence is the “ Lia Lamha Laicli \ or ‘‘ Champion’s 
Hand-Stone”. 

It will be observed that this formidable weapon is not spoken 
of as having been carried by every man in the battle, nor even 
by the men in general of cither side, but only by every man 
who belonged to the party of which Lothar^ the youngest of the 
three brothers, was commander, and by Loihar himself. And 
as the army of tlic rebellious brothers probably consisted of ir- 
regulars, taken up chiefly from the people of Ulster, it is, per- 
haps, not too much to suppose that those men who were all 
armed with “ Champions’ I land-Stones” were either some par- 
ticular tribe, or else the natives of some particular district, in 
which the use and manufacture of these stone weapons was more 
generally if not peculiarly practised at the time. 

It cannot be supposed for a moment that the Lia Lamha 
Laicli \ or Champion’s Hand-Stone, was any shapeless lump of 
a stone which offered itself for the occasion. We have it from 
this ancient tale that Lothar and his men came with these stones 
“ stowed” away in the hollows of their shields ; and certainly this 
fact of itself implies distinctly enough that the stone must have 
been of a shape and size the most convenient for carriage, and 
probably that which was found to be the best balanced for 
throwing from the hand, and the best calculated for stunning, 
for cutting, or for penetrating the object at which it was cast. 

Now, it is satisfactory to find all these requisites singularly 
developed in what is unmeaningly called the stone “ Celt” of 
Ireland, the simple stone weapon which is so often turned up 

goriA e|^eA‘tbA1^l ^oile octif 5^1^51*6, a bjhoiA^-tiiincib a^a Cowai^, gut' 
6ai|\eAftAi\ aAti-rfibA|\ ‘oub-folA ca|\ a b6t in binti. 

OcATf |m$ AUtipn, ocai* ayi c-iohat) itiA vacai' 6 Ati 

*00 CAUXIfltl *00 tMC A do-p ACAf At>UAlC If Atl At CO llAft 

fuvt a6c Aeri CfiAn 6f CAbwAiti *01 ; ocAf f o a 6of piiffe An gein Ag 
cti|\ in dAtA, octif niAifi'6 f6f if An n-At, octif fli6c a tf 01 innee, oenf 
. WAifffe CO ctj An bf Ae’*. 
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from the bottoms of our rivers, and from the depths of our soil, 
a weapon of which the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy 
contains a large collcction.C^O 

P This stone weapon being of an oblong form, more or less 
flattened on two of its four sides, narrowed at one end, and 
sharpened at both ends, it required no more provision for con- 
veniently carrying ^it than to nail a strap of leather by both 
its ends to the concavity of the shield, under whicli to thrust the 
stone by its narrow end ; and there it safely and without incon- 
venience remained, on the march and even in the heat of bat- 


tle, until the time for using it had arrived, when a single in- 
stant released it from its mooring, and sent it in its “ rotary” 
course on its deadly mission. 

The second effective requirement of the Champion’s Hand- 
stone was a proper balance, and this our stone “ celt” possesses 
in the highest degree ; for, as every one knows, in hurling any- 
thing of a conical form from the hand, its j)owcr and velocity 
are greater by holding it by its smaller end than by the larger; 
and the blow of sucli a stone, so thrown, is much greater than that 
of one of which both ends arc of the same thicicness. 

The third requirement was the edge at both ends; so that 
when either of them struck, the weapon was sure to leave its 
mark, and should it strike the lace or head, was sure to enter, 
and with such force as easily to pass, as we arc sometimes told 
it did, clearly through the skull from front to bacl^. 

That this particular half-flat half-round stone weapon may have 
been used in cases of necessity as an axe or chisel, in the ab- 
sence of a better tool, is indeed more than probable; but I 
c^hnof at all agree with those who assert, (and 1 must add with- 
out the least authority), that for this purpose it was received 
Into a slit handle, fastened with cement and cord, and that the 
more it was used the firmer it became fixed in its handle; 
whereas, the shortest trial would prove that the more such an 
axe was used the looser it would become, by the wood receding 
from the pressure of the blows. No, this “ Champions’ Hand- 
Stone”i it used at all as an axe, must have been held naked 
in the hand. 

There is, however, another description of stone “ celt’’ (as 
modem theorists call them), much more flat and disproportioned 
at the ends, and this may have been used, or intended, chiefly 
as an axe, either to be set in a stick or held in the hand; but 
even this be so, let me observe that nothing has been yet 


See Fig. 42; (No. 481, fig. 37, Catal. R.T.A.); this is of felstone, 
inches long, and about 2 broad* Fig. 43 ; (No. 13, fig. 64, R.I A.); felstone, 
13^ inches long, by 8} brpad. 
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written to prove, or even to show any probability, that either of 
these kinds of stone implement was the rude creation of ur- 
civilized man, in this or the neighbouring countries of Britaii^ 
or Scotland, or in Denmark. W 

I am led into these observations from circumstances that have 
occurred within a comparatively recent period, when opinions 
have been put forward, on assumed authority, to the effect that 
man in his uncivilized state had first recourse to weapons and 
tools of stone for offensive and domestic purposes, not having 
yet learned the art of the fusion and manufacture of metals, with 
which, however, he subsequently became gradually acquainted. 
On this assumption, the Society of Northern Antiquaries of 
Copenhagen were, I believe, the first who undertook the sys- 
tematic classification of their great museum of national anti- 
quities into three periods or classes, namely, “ the Stone”, the 
“ Bronze”, and the “ Iron periods”, assuming that each of these 
classes marked a distinct period and people in the history of 
their country. 

The first work in which I saw this theory propounded was a 
book written by an able northern antiquarian, Mr. J. J. A. 
Worsaac, in the year 1844, on the Primeval Antiquities of 
Denmark ; and the following short extract from Thom’s English 
translation, (published in London in 1849), will be sufficient to 
show the whole drift of the original author, and of the learned 
society of which he is, I believe, a distinguished member. 

“ As scon as it was first pointed out”, says Mr. Worsaae, 
“ that the whole of these antiquities could by no means be re- 
ferred to one and the same period, people began to sec more 
clearly the difference between them. We are now eikbled to 
pronounce with certainty that our antiquities belonging to the 
times of paganism” [which in Denmark, observe, came down to 
the tenth century], “ may be referred to tliree chief classes, 
referable to three distinct periods. The first class includes all 
antiquarian objects formed of stone, respecting which we must 
assume that they appertain to the stone period, as it is. called, 
that is, to a period wnen the use of metals was in a great measure 
unknown. The second class comprises the oldest nietallic 
objects; these, however, were not as yet composed of iron,;^ut 
of a peculiar mixture of metals, — copper and a small portion of 
tin melted together, — to which the name of * bronze^ has been" 
given ; from which circumstance the period in which this sub- 
stance was commonly used has been named the bronze period. 
Finally, all objects appertaining to the period when iron was 
generally known and employed, are included in the third class, 
and belong to the iron period”. 
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SucK ^rc the fundamental dogmas laid down by the northern 
antiquaries; dogmas laid down, I must say, without any refer- 
ence whatever to historic or traditionary authority. 

* Mr. Worsaae, however, is of opinion that the transition from 
the stone to the bronze period in Denmark, dcvelojied itself 
gradually, or step by step ; but that the transition was so marked, 
that the bronze period must have commenced with tlie Irrup- 
tion of a new race of people, possessing a higher degree of culti- 
vation than the early inhabitants. Mr. W orsaae then goes on 
to say (p. 24) ; 

“ As bronze tools and weapons spread over the land, the 
ancient inferior implements of stone and bone were, as a natural 
consequence, superseded. This change, however, was by no 
means so rapid as to enable us to maintain with certainty that 
from the beginning of the bronze period no stone implements 
vrere used in Denmark. The universal diffusion of metals could 
only take place by degrees, since in Denmark itself neither 
copper nor tin occurs, so that these metals being introduced 
from other countries, were of necessity expensive, the poorer 
classes continued for a long series of years to make use of* stone 
as material; but it appears also that the richer, at all events 
in the earlier periods, in addition to their bronze implements, 
still used others of stone, particulaily such as would have re- 
quired a large quantity of rnetal for their l*ormation. In tombs, 
therefore, which decidedly belong to the bronze period, we 
bocasionally meet with wedges luid axes, but most frequently 
hammers, all of stone, which must have been used at a much 
later period. A great number of these are very carefully bored 
. througlft with round metal cylinders. But although implements 
of stone and bronze were at a certain period used together, yet 
it is an established fact [ !] that a period first prevailed dunng 
which s^ne alone was used for implements and weapons ; and 
that sul^equently a time arrived when the axe of bronze appears 
to hav€^'been the all-prevailing custom”. 

These very plausible archaeological dogmas of the Northern 
Antiquaries were received with seeming satisfaction and perfect 
faitj^'by, I believe, the far greater part of the antiquarians of 
I^ope, but perhaps less generally in Dublin than anywhere 
, 4^ The I^rthern Antiquaries were, however, greatly sus- 
tained in their opinions, if not primarily set in motion, by a 
^mtnunication made to the Royal Irish Academy on the 9th 
of Jahuiuy, 1843, by Mr. (now Sir Richard) Griffiths, chair- 
man of the commissioners for improving the navigation of the 
Shannon, on the occasion of presenting to the Academy a large 
and important collection of weapons and other implements in 


LKCT. XIT. 
M, Worsaao. 
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stone, bronze, and iron, turned up when excavating the bed of 
the river, at the ancient ford of Keelogue. 

After some observations on the situation of the Keelogue 
ford, as the chief pass from the counties of Clare and Galway 
into the county of Tipperary and the King’s County, and the 
employment by the commissioners of contractors to carry out 
their plans. Sir Richard Griffiths proceeds ; 

“ Towards deepening this ford the contractors dammed off a 

S ortion of the river one hundred feet in width, and seven hun- 
red feet in length, and have commenced an excavation of 
nearly six feet in depth ; the material to be excavated consisted 
at the top of two feet of gravel, loose stone, and sand, and at 
the bottom, of four feet of* a mass composed of clay and rolled 
limestone, which, in some parts was found to be so solid and 
compact, that it became necessary to blast it with gunpowder, 
in preference to excavating, according to the ordinary system, 
through detrital matter. * * * * f 

* * “I have already mentioned that the upper part of 

the excavation consisted of two feet of loose stones, gravel, and 
sand, and the lower part of four feet of a very compact mass, 
composed of indurated clay and rolled limestone. In excavating 
in the loose material of which the upper two feet was com- 
posed, the labourers found in the shallowest part of the ford a 
considerable number of ancient arms, consisting of bronze 
swords, spears, etc., in excellent preservation, which arc simi- 
lar to those wliich have been frequently discovered in odier 

i )arts of Ireland ; and towards the lower part of the upper two 
bet they discovered a great number of stone hatchets, also 
similar in many respects to those which have so frequeiAly 
been met with in different parts of this couritry. In regard 
to the stone hatchets, I would merely observe, that ^e greater 
number, which are black, are composed of the silicious ‘ rock 
called Lydean stone, which occurs m thin beds, interstratified 
with the dark gray impure limestone called Calp, whichds abun- 
dant in the neighoourhood of Keelogue and Banagher ; but the 
others, some of which present a blueish gray, and> some a yel- 
lowish colour, are composed of a sub-ciystalhno and apparently 
igneous porphyritic rock, none of which neigh- 

bourhood, or possibly in the south of lielaad/ ' ■ H^ce^ it 
probable that the latter, which are much mote ^^ectly 
cuted than the black, or those composed of Lydeas^i stpne, Veil' 
brought from a distance, and probably from a lorei^ country. 

^ “ The important and interesting sunject fgr 'dbhsidcration m 

the antiquities before us is, that they are evidently the^lios of 
very different and probably distant periods.^ Owing to' the 
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rapidity of the current at Keelogue ford, it is extraordinary xii. 
that any comparatively recent deposit should have been sir u. 
formed, and at all events the annual increase must have 
been inconsiderable; hence, though not more than one foot 
of silty matter may be found between the stone weapons of 
a very remote age, and the swords and spears of another 
period still remote from us, yet under the circumstances de- 
scribed, centuries may have intervened between the periods of 
mortal strife which must have taken place in the river pro- 
bably between the Lcinstermen and Connaught men of old, dis- 
puting the passage of the river at two distinct, and, no doubt, 
very distant, periods’’.^®®) 

This description of the discovery of the Keelogue antiquities 
would be much more interesting and valuable if Sir Richard 
Griffiths had given us his ideas as to the probable length of 
time which the condition of the ford would allow to expire 
for the formation of the one foot of loose stone and gravel 
which appears to have intervened between the metal and 
“the steme weapons found in it. It would also be satisfactory 
if Sir Richard Griffiths, as well as other writers, could have 


set some probable limits to what they call “ a very remote 
age”, and “a period still remote from us”. This, however, 
neither he nor any one else that I am aware of has attempted 
to do, so that we are left by them without any resting point 
in the history of man’s existence from tho beginning of the 
world down to ahnost our own times. There is a general 
belief (in Ireland at least) that with the introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland in the fifth century, the use of bronze 
as ^ the material of military weapons and mechanical imple- 
ments gave way to the more enduring and efficient materials 
of iron arid steel. And assuming this probability as a guide, 
and supposing that the bronze weapons discovered in the 
Keelogue ford had been dropped there in the third century, 
and thd stone weapons six hundred years before tliat, I should 
then be glad to know whether these two periods — both of 
them remote enough in our views — would in any way ap- 
proximate to Siy Richard Griffiths’ notion of “ a very remote 
ajge”, ^ pd of ^ P^od still remote from us”. 

VagiieljrJ however, as Sir Richard Griffiths, Mr. Worsaae, 
some ether writers of a somewhat earlier period, have 
^Wied upo^: riie times to which the stone and the bronze r 
Weapons referred, a gentleman not inferior at least to 

^y of tbem^ aa a^scholar, a philosopher, and an antiquarian, haa 
within a recent period offered so strong and decided an opinion 


Proceedingt of the Royal Irwh Academy^ vol.ii., p. 318. 
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on the length of time which must have intervened between the 
deposits of the stone and the metal weapons in the Kcelogue 
ford, — though still proposing no positive probable period for 
either, — that it is impossible to consider the effect of his obser- 
vations without some degree of impatience, as well as regret. 
This opinion was expressed by the late lamented and truly 
learned John Mitchell Kemble, in an address on “ the \itlllty of 
antiquarian collections, as throwing light on the prc-historic 
annals of the European nations”, delivered by him before the 
Royal Irish Academy, February 9th, 1857. The following is 
the passage in Mr. Kemble’s Address in which he embodies the 
opinion to which I have alluded : 

“ There is no doubt, gentlemen, that in the earliest ages of 
culture, weapons and implements arc formed of the rudest ma- 
terials accessible to man ; that he is acquainted with wood, and 
hom, and stone, before he obtains a suilicient mastery over the 
metals to convert them to the purposes he desires ; and, accord- 
ingly, we do find implements or weapons both of horn and 
stone, to the exclusion of the metals, at periods which the 
lessons of geology compel us to place at an almost infinite dis- 
tance from our own. I would remind you of the operations of 
the commissioners for the improvement of the navigation of the 
Shannon. The men of science connected with that great un- 
dertaking will assure you that the lowest stratum bearing marks 
of human life contained implements of stone and horn so far 
below the first appearance of implements of metal as to imply 
an almost incalculable lapse of centuries between the two *de- 
posits”. 

These arc certainly high-sounding words and strong asser- 
tions, and assertions which, if true, it would be very difficult to 
bring within the range of man’s received creatioff; but, fortu- 
nately, they cannot bo correct, since, according to the report 
of the Shannon commissioners themselves, the stone weapons 
found in the Keelogue ford were but a foot of “ loose stones, 
gravel, and sand”, below the bronze weapons ; and surely no 
one will believe that “ an incalculable lapse of centuries” was 
required to produce this foot in depth of a deposit of ** loose 
stones, gravel, and sand” in the mighty waters of the Shannon I 

It appears, however, that Mr. Kemble acted onii^curate and 
aggerated information on this occasion ; and as it was an assertion 
that was never believed by myself, I took occasion at the meeting 
of the Royal Irish Academy held on the 8th-of February, 1858, 
to put the question to the president, the Retri^end Dr. Todd, as 
to the authority on which Mr. Kemble’s statement wda ^adc. 
To this question Dr. Todd answered that Mr. Kemble’s obser- 
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vations were incoiTcct, and had in fact arisen from a more mis- xn. 
take; and Dr. Wilde in addition said that he had lately waited 
on Sir Richard Griffiths and others of the Shannon commis- 
sioners, to ascertain if there had been any error in their com- 
munication to the Academy as to the facts of the case ; tliat is, 
whether there was really but one foot of loose stuff between 
the bronase and the stone implements ; and they all stated posi- 
tively that there was not ; and more, that tlierc was no evidence 
whatever to show that they were not found mixed up together. 

I majr remark, however, that this was the first time that 
Sir Richard Griffiths’ and Mr. Kemble’s error was publicly an- 
nounced in the Academy. 

And now I, for my part, question much whether even any ap- The arms 
preciablc period of time must, of necessity, have elapsed between KcJilJgue 
the deposits of the stone and the metal implements found at 
Keelogue. If we consider the shape and weight of a cylin- 
drical stone from four to six or seven inches long, and weighing 
from two to four pounds ; and the shape as well as the wciglit 
of a spear from twelve to sixteen Inches long, and weighing, 
independently of its long handle, two pounds ; and the shape 
and weight of a sword twenty or twenty-six inches long, and 
weighing three pounds ; and if we consider the extent of super- 
ficial surface which each of those implements covers, and the 
resistance to their sinking which that extent of surface presents, — 
particularly in a bed of ** loose stones, gravel, aiijd sand”, con- 
stantly undergoing disturbance from the current of water which 
flows over it ; — if, I say, we consider all these circumstances, 
our *vADnder will not be that the shorter thicker more compact 
and heavier stones have gone down to a far greater depth than 
the lighter less compact and more lengthy implements of 
metal and timber, but that they have not gone to a much 
greater depth, which they certainly would if the same layer of 
** loose stones, gravel, and sand” had been deeper.^^®®^ Whatever 
inferences or evidences, therefore, might reasonably be drawn 
from the fact of finding Implements of stone and horn at lower 
depths than bronze or iron ones, in situations not liable to the 
disturbing influences of unequal resistance or natural or acci- 
denUtl pressure, no such deductions can, I think, be fairly drawn 

the two deposits found in the Keelogue lord. And here 
^||||py add, that no implements of horn, such as Mr. Kemble 
8]^'aks«6f, have been ever found in Ireland, as far as I am 
aware of. 

To the same rempfe and indefinite antiquity as that given to of the mnt 
the stoi©*^* as, these antiquarians insist on calling them, 

IreJenO. 

See, as to this question, Intbopuction. 
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ancient 
Historic 
Tracta 


arc also referred the barbed flint “ Arrow-Heads” so often met 
with above and below the surface of the land in Ireland ; im- 
plements which have, however, I may observe, been found in 
greater quantities in the north than in any of the other parts of 
the country. 

Why or how these generally beautifully and elaborately 
formed implements could be charged to man’s incipient state of 
cultivation, I confess myself at a loss to understand. They 
appear to have been formed on the model of what we have 
described as the Trowel shaped Spear of the Tuatha Dk Da- 
nann; the barb of the “ arrow” commencing where the hip of 
the spear commences, sometimes forming a deep horse-shoe in 
the broad end of the “ arrow”, and leaving no tongue or shank 
to be received into the shaft in other instances a short shank 
between the barbs and in a third class neither barb nor 
shank, such as I have mentioned, but a continuation of tlie 
part behind the hlps,^*‘^^ more or less extended and pointed, by 
which, if ever mounted, it was held in the slit end of the shaft. 

It is to be noticed that the barbs are seldom, if ever, brought 
to a sharp point, and that in most cases, instead of splaying 
outwards, like the generality of arrows of the more modem 
times of the use of the bow and arrow, they are rounded in- 
wards, so that if the tapering outlines were continued they 
would meet in an obtuse point at a short distance from the 
hips. 

It is remarkable that in none of our more ancient historical 
or romantic tracts, is there any allusion whaterer to Bows and 
Arrows; and what is more remarkable, indeed I might say 
what is more important, there is no model found for it among 
the other stone and metal weapons which have come down 
from the ancient times, either in Erinn or any of the neigli- 
bouring countries. No barbed implement in ordinary stone or 
bronze has been yet discovered; nor has there been ever found 
in Erinn, as far as we know, a flint arrow-head in company 
with any one or more bronze spears, darts, or swords. 

It is quite clear that if the barbed arrow had been known to 
tlie Firbolgs and the Tuatha DS Danann at the battle of Magh 
Tuireadh^ they would have used it ; and we would undoubtedly 

[See Figs. 44, 45, and 46; (Figs. 10, 12, 18, Nos. 514, 552, 584^J||| 
B.I.A.), same size as originals] 

[See Figs. 47, 48, 49, 50, and 61 ; (Figs. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, Nos. 611, 
658, 657, 716, 724, Cat. R.I.A.), same size as originals.] 

[See Figs. 62 and 63; (Figs. 22, 27, Nos. 771, 964, Cat. RI.A.), same 
size as originals. The last is of large size, but all the smaller heads are just as 
likely to have belonged to the small casting-spears' which we kliow were 
used (as in the combat between Cuchulainn and FerdiaiiVt in thr l’dw Bo 
Chuailgne), as to “ arrows”, of which we have no record.] 
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have specimens of it among the immense number of their other xn. 
bronze weapons which have certainly come down to our times ; 
and not only that, but its efficiency and convenience, I should 
say, would be so obvious to their successors in all after ages, 
that (from its peculiar liability to be lost when once shot) in 
place of its total non-existence in metal, thousands of bronze 
arrow-heads would long ere this have been picked up in all 
parts of Ireland. 

Resting on these reasons, then, — reasons drawn from a history 
not yet overthrown, nor likely to be, — I have come to the con- 
clusion that the barbed “ arrow’ -head is not, in Ireland at least, 
a weapon to be referred to man’s uncultivated state, but a new 
weapon either devised or brought into Ireland within her un- 
doubted historic period, and manufactured, whether here, or 
wherever else, by a people who had been well acquainted with 
the best types of the metallic spears. 

Finding flint and bronze spears and “ arrows” in the same spot, 
or in the same grave, in Denmark or in Britain, cannot shake 
the opinions that I have put forward ; since it is, I believe, well 
known that the general use of brass or bronze came down to a 
much later period in those countries, especially the first, than 
in Irdand. I have yet, however, something more to say here, 
both as to the Champion’s Hand-Stone, and the first probable 
introduction of the barbed “ arrow”-hcad into this country. 


VOL. I. 


18 



LECTURE XIII. 


[Dolivsrod Bill June, iH.'Vb.] 


(V.) Weapons of Warfare ; (continued). Of the arms used at the Battle 
of Aenach Tttaigh^^ n.c. IGO; temp. Con(jal Glairing nech, (Monarch, b.c. 
161). Of the use of “Round Stones” in battle. Story of Congal Glairing- 
nech. Use of the “ Champion’s Hand-Stone” by Fergus Mac llolgh. Of the 
use of stone missile.^ in general. Use of the “ Champion’s llanrl-Stone” at the 
Siege of <Drom Dainhghaire, (a.d. 270.) Use of it by Fmd Mac CumhailL 
Description of the form of hia lland-Stone. Story of Vrince Eochaidh^ son 
of Enna Gennsdach (circa a.d. 400) ; and of the death of Niall “ of the Nino 
Hostages” by an Arrow, a.d. 405. Of the Sling, and Sling-Stone, in ancient 
Erinn. The Caer Cldis^ or Sling-Stone, at the Second Battle of Mngh Tuir- 
eadh. Of the story of Duibh-Unn. Death of queen Medbh, by a Sling-Stone. 
Shape of the Sling-Stono. Use of Sling-balls of Iron, and Bronze. Use of 
the Sling by Cac/iw/a/wa. Of the 2 aW/. Of the Cr arm- TabhailL Of the 
Z>eil- Clis, Of the 'Faibru 


The next reference to stone weapons belongs to a period 
sliortly anterior to tlie battle of Ath Comair^ described in 
the last lecture, and should have taken precedence of that 
battle, but that the coincidence of the broad Gaiilisli spears, of 
which wc had been previously speaking, and the Lia Lamlia 
Ldich or Champion’s Hand-otone happening to be mentioned 
together in that tract, induced me, at the expense of a trifling 
anaclironism, to let that transaction take precedence. 
ot Congal Tlic luonarch Eochaidh Feidlech, the principal personage 
wecA^’So mentioned in the battle of Ath Comair, assumed the monarchy 
161.)^*'^' according to the Annals of the Four Masters; while 

Congal Cldiringnech^ of whom I am now to speak, had become 
monarch b.c. 161 , or forty-one years before Eochaidh* 

This Congal Oldiringnech was the son of RudhmigM^9i,iotV[i^T 
monarch ; but three kings in succession had intervened between 
the reigns of the father and the son. Of these three the last 
was Lughaidh LuaighnS^ who, when he came to the throne, 
gave the provincial kingship of Ulster to the prince Fergus Mac 
LeiU^ to the prejudice of Congal Cldiringnech^ the son of the 
former monarch, and hereditary king of Ulster. Congal in' re- 
venge for this affront and wrong headed a large body of personal 
followers consisting of displeased or disaffected men from diffe- 
rent parts of the country, and on his way home from Tara, after 
an aaverse decision had t^en given agmnsthis claim, haying met 
the son of the monarch, Lughaidh JLuaighni^ he slew him, to- 
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getlicr with the chief part of his attendants ; and tlicn, after lkct, 
ravaging and devastating liis native province, looking for a se- 
cure defensive position, ho marched with his followers to a 

? lace called Aenach Tiiaighi^ at the mouth ol‘ the river Bantu 
lere he took up as strong a post as circumstances would allow 
him, and awaited the issue. He had not long to wait; he was 
speedily overtaken, and challenged to battle by Fergus Mac 
LeiiL A battle accordingly took place ; and tliough Congal was 
victorious, he deemed it prudent to leave tlie country, and to 
wait for a more favourable time to assert his riglit to the sove- 
reignty of his native province. 

The following sliort passage from the ancient liistorical account 
of the Battle of Ac/irtc/i Tuaiglic gives us the names of the wca- of Amach 
pons which the combatants used on the occasion : 


“ And then both parties of them advanced upon each otlicr 
witli long blue darts, and with sharp, bloody s})ears, and with 
round [or globvdar] stones; after wliicli they had recourse to 
their thrusting and striking weapons, until slaughtered hosts 
had fallen therc”.^'**’^^ 


In this passage we have nothing new as regards weapons ex- 
cept the reicrence to ‘‘ globular stones” ; sav(i that the long “ blue” 
darts may argue an iron and not a bronze material in that wea- 
pon. On this last matter I have but one remark to oiler ; namely, 
that the word gorm^ which I translate “ blue”, means a colour 
certain shades of which so nearly approach the green called 
glasy that the word might possibly be applied to a weapon of 
that tint. It is possible, however, that the use of iron had 
either been discovered or introduced into Erinn at this time, 
as we certainly find frequent reference to it shortly after tlic 
same period, in the Tale of tlic Tditi Bo CJmailgne; though not 
to the exclusion of bronze, as wc shall see bye-and-bye. 

The reference to tlie general use of round stones in this bat- or the use of 
tie is curious indeed ; but the round stone must not be taken stones” In 
to be the same as the Lia Lamha Laich or “ Champion’s Hand- 
Stone” ; for the latter weapon was apparently always reseiwed 
for some particular occasion, or opportunity ol‘a more important 
character, in some difficult contest of skill; while the round 
stones are here represented as having been cast promiscuously 
with the darts ana spears, on the advance of both parties to the 
close combat in which their “ long heavy spears”, and their 
“ broad green spears” for thrusting, and their swords for cleaving, 
were esdied into requisition. 


(***) original*— If Antifin fo innfAig cA6 a 'oib *00 poC- 

gofiriA, ACAf 'oo JAib fAebfA^A, fuibeA^A, ocuf ’DO dbA^Aib cfumtie ; ocAf 
x>0 6ttAX>Af lAf ptl Af «A b-AfWAlb lOmgOtlA, OCUf lOmbUAibce, CO tl’OOfi 
tunAf HA fbtiA^. 1 ft n 
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It is remarkable that in no details of any battle before or 
after this Battle of Aenacli TuaigM is there any reference to 
“ showers” of stones such as we have here, down to the battle 
fought near Limerick by the celebrated Ceallachan CaisU, 
against the Danes, so late as about the year 920, in which it 
is stated (Book of Lismore) that “ their youths, their champions, 
and their proud, haughty veterans, came to the front of the 
battle to cast their stones and their small arrows (or darts) 
and their smooth spears, on each side, at one another” 

To return to Congal Cldiringnech : After the Battle of Aenach 
ciairinfj- Tuaigliiy he passed, witli a band of followers, into Scandinavia, 
and took military service from the king of that country ; but 
here, as always in the adventures of the brave, a curious bit of 
romance is introduced into the narrative. The king of Scandi- 
navia, or Loclilainn^ had a beautiful daughter, who of course 
fell in love with the exiled Ultonian prince ; but as he had no 
gills or dowry to bestow on her, according to the custom of 
her own country, he declined her hand until he should obtain 
by his valour some precious object, such as she should point 
out to him. So she requested of him to obtain for her the throe 
beautiful birds which perched on the shoulders and neck of the 
amazon Saighead^ the daughter of Carrtunn Cor, the chief guar- 
dian of the castle of the amazon Muirn Molbthach* Congal 
and his party accordingly set out by sea to reach this famous 
castle, wliicli was situated on the eastern shore of a land called 
in the story “ the cold country”, (probably Iceland,) which in 
time they reached. 

Wlien they approached the fortress and landed upon the strand, 
Saighead came out to meet them ; but as she came near them, 
her three beautiful birds began to sing so enchantingly, with 
such plaintive and soothing tones, that Congal and all his peo- 

? 'le, who heard it, fell insensib^ into a deep sleep, excepting 
^ergus Mac Rdigh alone. And the following passage from the 
old tale tells how Fergus escaped the potent spell : 

“ I^^ short, sleep fell on them all except Fergus alone. And 
what saved him from sleep was this : he plucked the gold 
/’erfiTtts Mac broocli which was in his cloak out of it, and he began to pierce 
noigh. lingers, and his palms mth it ; and looking about, 

and seeing all me people asleep, it became certain to him that 
what their Druid foretold of their expedition was about to be 
fulfilled ; whereupon, he put his hand into the hollow boss of his 

(2U) original ; *00 |\iacca'oa|\ a 11-015, ^ I'-ei'ln’o* ACAf a n-Aer Aiifeis, 
fO^UAttAcIi A niitieoFAd ha luir5Aite, -oo dAiteih a cto6 ACAf a CAel-roiJ^^^ 
ACAf A coi|\t\*rte5 oA gAC (B. of Llsmorc, fol. 149 a.> 
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shield, and drew forth from it a Leacdn Laoich Milidh^ [that is, lkot. xm . 
a ‘ Champion-Warrior’s semi-flat Stone’], which he threw with 
brave and manly force ; and it struck the hag on the front of her 
skull, through which it entered, and earned with it its own mea- 
sure of her black face and brain out through tlic back of her 
head, so that the hag fell dead in the middle of the strand”.^'*' 

Here then is a description of the “ Champion’s Hand-Stone”, 
so particular that no one can mistake its form. It was leacdn ^ 
that is a “ half” or modified ** flat stone” ; for leac means a per- 
fectly flat stone, so that leacdn must mean a stone partaking 
somewhat of the flat form, but not entirely flat; and, than tliis, 
no more accurate description need be desired of tliose stone im- 
plements in our museums which it has been the unmeaning 
fashion to call “ celts”. 

It will have been observed too, tliat like tlie prince Lolliar 
and his men at the Battle of A th Comair, describcnl in the last 
lecture, Fergus had his leacdn hid away in the liollow o{‘ his 
shield, in reserve for some important feat of valour and victory ; 
and that, therefore, it could not have been an ordinary stone 
picked up for the occasion ; nor, on the other hand, one of those 
“ round” stones whidh were used generally by both parties, at 
the battle of Aenacli Tuaighe. 

So far I have been speaking of military and oflensive weapons 
in the chronological order in which they happen to be mentioned, Mono m an- 
in such ancient Irish documents as have come under my notice ; *^‘*““* 

but as the subject of scientific stone missiles has been introduced, 
it is one that would suffer by dispersion ; and 1 shall, therefore, 
add here the few other references to them which I have been 
able to collect, in chronological succession as regards themselves, 
though I shall have to return again in order to take up the re- 
maining metal weapons in their proper chronological order. 

My reason for dwelling so much and so particularly on these 
stone we^ons is, to show by all the evidences within my reach, 
that the iia Ldmlia Ldich^ or Champion’s Hand-Stone, or by 
whatever other name it was designated by different writer, was 
not an ordinary chance stone which a man may pick up any- 

(115) original : — Cit) upA, *00 <:uic a ccu’otA’o tiitc op|\A, a6c 

A AetiAf ; ACU)’ A|'eA’6 cue 'oofutu gAti co-olAt) etion, cug Ati ’ogaVz; 6i|\ x)d 
bA 01 11 lAb)>AC Af, ACUf *00 ^A^ AJ ^UIU A et^O 1 §e '0 A A liCAn- 

tiAU'O'oe. Ocuf *00 cai|vi|' ocuf *00 coti‘nAi|\c au ff^uAig uile inA co'oUvo, 
bA *001111)1 ‘tAi|’ 50 ciucfA’6 fAifoine au ’ 0 |\ua ’6 061b, ocuf cue a 1 .atV> a cob- 
t\A*6 A fc6icll, OCUf cue boACAn tAOie nulio Af, OCUf cue UjltAll fe]\OA 
i:e|\Ai1iAib oe 50 ca^Ia a ccub a c^uAib oou (iAilbig, 50 ^luc a coibeif 
o’lnnctrin a ouibdoAin c|>6 da ccauu pA|\ foAecAi]), gu]! tuic ah cAibboAd 
A|\ bAjX 11 A C|\^gA. 
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where, but a stone of a particular shape, and to be used not for 
chance or random «hots but for a precise aim, and for some im- 
portant object. 

The next reference to this Champion’s Hand-Stone which I 
find is one that contains some legendary details of druidic in- 
terest, and touching which the story though invested with too 
much of the marvellous to be credible as history is still quite 
legitbnatc and in point as regards the evidence which it is my 
present object to draw from it. 

It will be remembered that in two former lectures I addi essed 
myself to tlic subject of Druids and Druidisin in ancient Erinn. 
One of these lectures^'**®’ was chiefly devoted to the wonderful 
feats of the Druid Mogh liuith^ at the siege of Drom Dainh- 
ghairSi in Munster ; and the reference to the lAa Larnha to whicli 
I am now about to call your attention occurs in the ancient ac- 
count of this siege. 

The battle was fought between Connac Mac A irt (wlio 
reigned as monarch of Erinn from a.d. 227 to 2 6 G), and FiacJia 
Muillethan^ king of Munster, wlio had refused the unjust 
demands of the chief king for a double tribute on the pretence 
that Munster included two kingdoms in one. The hill of 
Drom Damhgliair6 is that now called Knocklong, situated in 
the south-east corner of the county of Lirncrick ; and it was on 
this hill that Cormae pitched his camp, from which circumstance 
indeed its present name is deiived. 

Powerful as Corrnac^ army was, he had, it would seem, still 
more confidence in the magical power of his druids, of whom a 
good many of the most celebrated attended him ; and according 
to the singular tract from which I quote, the exercise of their 
power soon made the Mimstermen feel tliat they In their turn 
must have recourse to superhuman agency to counteract in- 
iluenccs so baleful, since all their natural elForts had failed to 
do so. It Avas on this account that, according to the stor^’, they 
s ent an urgent message Avith offers of large and substantial gifts 
to the old Druid Moqk RuitJi, (who then resided in Oilen 
Dairbre, now the well-known island of Valencia, on the coast 
of Kerry), begging of him to come to their assistance. The 
druid complied ; and he had no sooner arrived at the scene of 
action than he made the monarch’s druids feel themselves in the 
presence of a superior power. 

King Corrnac himself, Ave are told, soon perceived the weak- 
ness of his druids, and reproached them sharply for it; upon 
Avhich Colpthay one of the chiefest among them, arms himself, 


X. j ante^ p 212. 
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and goes forth to the ford which lay between the two armies, 
for the purpose of giving single combat. Mogh Ruith, who 
was blind, is told tliis, whereupon he calls up his pupil and 
companion, Ceannmhor^ and orders him to go to meet the druid 
Colptha^ at the ford, and give him combat. 

Then Mogh Ruiih says to Ceannmhor : 

Let me have my poison-stone and my Lia Ldimh6^ and my 
‘ victory over an hundred’, and my ‘ destruction upon my foes’. 
And the stone was given to him ; and lie began to praise it ; and 
putting poisonous charms into it, he pronounced the following 
address to it : 

“ I beseech my Lee LdimhS^ [Hand-Stone] — 

That it be not a flying shadow; 

Be it a brand to rout the foes. 

Before the brave host of Clair^y [Munster]. 

“ My fiery hard stone, — 

Be it a red water-snake ; — 

Woe to him around whom it colls. 

Betwixt the swelling waves. 

“ Be it a sea eel, like a seal, — 

As long as seven ox-homs ; 

Be it a vulture among vultures, 

Which shall separate body from soul. 

Be it an adder of nine coils, 

x\round the body of gigantic Colptlia ^ — 

From the ground into his head, 

The smooth spear-headed reptile. 

“ The spear-armed, royal, stout wheel 

Shall be as a galling, strong, thorny briar ; 

, Woe is he around whom it shall come, ^ 

My fiery, stout, powerful dragon. 

“ Nobles and authors shall relate 

The woe of those whom it shall reach ; 

The high valour of Colptha and of Lurga 
It shall dash against the rocks. 

“ The prostrate one which it prostrates. 

In bonds shall it bind ; 

The bonds wliich it binds on, 

Arc like the honey-suckle round the tree. 

“ Their ravages shall be checked ; 

Their deeds shall be made to fail; 

Their bodies shall be food for wolves ; 

At the great ford of slaughter. 

“ So that children might bear away. 

Without combat and without conflict. 


T.KO T. Xllt . 
Oftho 

“Champion’s 
Hand-Stono" 
at the Siege 
of Drorn 
Damhghairi. 
(a.D. 270.) 
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L.EOT, xin . Their trophies and their heads, 

Of the If such were what they sought. [I beseech.^**^^ 

HMd“toTo“ It will, I thin^, be pretty clear to everyone that the subject 
of iSvOT®** extraordinary poetic address was no ordinary stone, nor 

DamhghairS, one that had not on previous occasions given proof that the 
deeds which it was invoked to perform on this occasion were 
not to be sought from it- in vain. And so it happened: for 
when the druid Ceannmlior^ MogJi RuitK^ favourite pupil and 
companion, comes to the ford of combat to meet Colptha, Cor- 
mac’s chief dmid, hand to hand, — and when the fight is at its 
height between them, and Ceannrnlior is getting the worse of 
it, — he suddenly pulls out the stone, and casts it into the stream 
where they fought; and, according to this strange story, no 
sooner did the enchanted stone touch the water than it was 
changed into a monstrous snaky cel, which, coiling round the 
legs and body of the Druid Colptha^ brought him prostrate to 
the ground, and there detained him fast until Ceannmhor cut 
off his head, and returned himself in triumph to his old tutor 
and friends. 

On the following day, according to this talc, Ceannmhor was 
again challenged to the combat by hurga^ another of king Cor- 
mac’s chief druids ; and they repaired to the same ford as on 
the previous day, as the story says : 

“ Ceannmhair went towards the ford with his flattened stone 
in his hand ; and he began to praise it, and to implore, and to 
foretell the slaughter which it would perform ; and he invoked 
his gods, and the chief dmid of the world, namely, Mogh Ruith; 
and he said : 


(817) original; — X)om i\oic‘he’o wo ^to6 neuVie, oewf wo ‘I kx octif 

wo Coil|(L^Anri c6c, ocuf wo 'oicliagA’O a|\ wo nAiwow. -Actif cticA-b '06, 
ocuf no b6i 1CA wobA’6, octif Ar byvoAdcA neitbe innci, octif *00 


in ]\etoi|\ec fo : 

-Aibiw wo tic b4iilie, 

11Al\Ab cAi’6bri UAI-dl, 
bix> b|\eo biMfre^r b^i|M 
C^t 0316 * 6 A CbA 1 |M. 
mo 61.06 ceinnceA6 ce-Ann 
bi*6 nA6-Ai|\ *00^315 *oobAi3\ 
WA1315 5113^ -A b3:iVlp'6 A f03\uiw 
10031 tonnnib C3\e-Abt. 
bm wtii3\eArcAin5, wiibAd, 
rco fe6c congn-A 3161)^1 th, 

D1X) DA-Ob 1*0031 bA*6bAib 
3'ceA3iAr C031P 310 b Alim Ain. 
bio nAtArn noi 34 ia 6 wa 
nw 60313D cliot33A AbtwA131, 
o 6AbAw CO A 6eAnn 
An boic ftoAiliAin bi3\ceAnn. 

In 3106 3\tiibneA6 3iiJceAnn 
bio i»3iir AgA3\b iw6'eAnn, 


WAI315 A C1C3pA ClWCOAbb 
wo 031AIC 6Ai3i3DceA6 6eAnn. 

CAn3:Aic UAif 13' AU5CA131 
WA1315 CO A pn3:eAf, 
A3io5Aiboo cotpcA If 00 ItiiigA 
bAip6 eA3i 3:0 Atb. 

In c3ia 3"C31A*6 nof c3iA3'C3iAnn 

* If 3?A3~OAO nof 3:A3*oAnn 
If nArcAo nof nAfcAiin 
WA31 oif 3:616 iw 63iAnn. 

Coi3'cp6oA3i A b3:ojAib 
weA63:Ai6oA3i a wonA3i, 
boic A ctii3ip pA conAib 
A31 a 6 obAi3i AI31. 

Cowbe3iOAif too ioAnAib 
cm C3101C 13* cm oeAbAi*6 
A co3"CA3i 310 A coAnnAib 
cewA6 oA’o bu'6 4iU, [xMtiw. 
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“ A flat stone, a flat stone ; 

A stone that will kill as before ; 

. A narrow stone, a thick thin stone ; 

' A choice weapon for success. 

A stone that will cut, a stone that will cut, 
Over well secured shields ; 

A stone that will spring over waves. 
Without stooping or curving. 

“ As thou hast overpowered in the contest, 

By hardy valour, Colptha; 

Go forth strongly in fierce action, 

Until by thee shall Lurga fall. 

“ A valuable stone, a precious stone, 

A guardian stone, a thunderbolt stone, 

A powerful stone, an accurate stone, 

An expedition stone, a victorious stone. 

“ Ethor^ stone, Daniel’s stone, 

A hard stone, a battle stone ; 

Mogli [72m7A]’s stone, Simon’s stone. 

An immense stone, a swift stone. 

“A stone to relievo the fears of Munstermon, 
A stone ready to fly without command, 

A stone of power, a stone of death, 

A noisy stone, a silent stone. 

“ A stone that will fill the ford ^ 

Into sweeping-torrent dimensions, 

A stone that will distribute the full Hood 
Over fields and over banks. 

“ A stone that will quickly overpower. 

This horse-boy that seeks me ; 

A stone that will defeat the foes, 

A stone that will scatter them is my stone”. 


LKCT. XU I. 
Of tho 

**Champion’ii 
Hand Stone" 
at the Siege 
of Drom 
Damhghairi. 


(»i 8 ) original: — yop Awuf aii Actif a tiA cloiOe 

’riA lAltb, AC«f SAbAf 1CA ^0^-6 ACUf ICA b-eA-OAIVpITOO, AClIf 1C pAICpilO 

in Ai|\ *00 •66nA'6, Acaf cciu i inum^m a *666 ocuf pjMtii Tji\UA'6 in x)oiiiAin, 
eoT>on, mog time, ocaf *00 ]\ai’o : 


“tiA cboide, tiA cloic’e, 

€“106 ieAnA gun bC^bA, 
biA iAeb, tiA ciuJ, CAnA, 

A|ini co§A )\or woLa. 
liA fibtfeAr, tiA fiitfOAf, 

CA|\ fceAttA 5;t> nAtbA*6 ; 
biA iingr^Ar CAP conn a 
gAn cpomA 5An cAmA^. 

IllAp *00 itpAetAip in ApjAin 
CpiA f Wpt)5Alb dpUAIT), 
eipig 50 CAtdAip CpIA'feopppAI’O 

gniib 

CO n-opodAip x)ic tup^A. 


tiA bu§A, llA b6riT1Ap, 
ilA COmA, tiA UlA]gA, 
ilA bpi§A, blA beACCA, 
tiA peA^CA, blA buAX^A. 

blA etoip, blA ‘Ob Ain cot, 

tiA CaLAX), tlA CAliA ; 

tiA mbogA, tiA Sbimoin, 
tiA ■oiinOp,tiA ■oa 6 a. 
tiA foippoAp bAi§ ITUnmneAC, 
tiA tiOmtA CAn AptA6, 
tiA ^uingin, tiA empmnn, 
tiA tnutAd, tiA tApcAt. 
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LscT. xni. This singular poem, as well as that which precedes it, not- 
Of the withstanding its exaggerated style, must be received as clearly 
Hand™ tmJe” describing the Lia Lamha Ldich^ or Cliampion’s Hand-stone, 
of Even though there were no closer description than this : that 

Damhghaird. it was, by the Arcli-Druid’s incantations, to be changed into a 
poisonous cel or water-snake, on touching the water, this alone 
implies plainly enough that its shape must have been oblong ; 
but the first verse of the druid Ceannmhair'^ address leaves no 
doubt whatever on the matter. 

“ A flat stone, a flat stone; 

A stone that will kill as before ; 

A narrow stone, a thick thin stone, 

A choice weapon for success”. 

Surely no attempt with plain words could more accurately 
describe the stone of which the drawing is an exacit model, than 
tliese words of this ancient and most wonder-loving poet, wlio- 
ever he may iiave been. 

It is needless to say that the stone so highly praised and so 
fervently invoked performed in the story all that was expected 
from it; it not only cruslicd the northern druid Lurg to death, 
but in its shape of a monstrous eel, with a long flowing fiery 
mane, it flung itself upon the dry land, and pursued Cairbre 
Liffeachair^ king Cormac's son, who had been present at the 
combat, in the direction of his camp, and would have annihilated 
him also, if Ceannmhair had not again addressed it in soothing 
words, by wliich its fury was calmed ; and then he led it back 
to its old blind owner, who immediately restored it to its original 
form of a Champion’s Hand-Stone ! 

The fifth stanza of this last poem requires some explanation 
if we could give it, — which we unfortunately cannot, except in 
a single instance : It runs thus : — 

“ Etlior'^ stone, Daniel’s stone, 

A hard stone, a battle stone, 

Mogli [.Z2i«'^/i]’s stone, Simon’s stone, 

An immense stone, a swift stone. 

, We know very well, of course, who Mogli Ruith^ our own 

great druid was ; and we also know that the “ Simon” mentioned 
was Simon Magus, under whom Mogh had, it was said, finished 
his druidic education ; but we do not know who Ethor and 
Daniel were, save that they too must have been some well 
known ancient Eastern professors of the magic art, from whom 

blA tinpAf X\A ll-AiA, 1.1A CIVAetpAI* 50 CApAI-O 

A|\’o •6eibb ; in eAclVlAd poTnc^MAbl-^A ; 

' biA i\AinnyeA|' in VAn cfpuit “Lia f|VAenfAf Af nAiint)ib, 

PAp bAncA CA|\ b|\tiA6A. biA tViAi'dyeAf, wo tiAfA. 
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our Irisli druid appears to have taken lessons. And one reason r^vcT . xm . 
for my referring to tlicir names a second time is, in tlic hope 
that some of the learned better acquainted than myself witli 
classical mythology, with mediaival history, and with eastern 
lore, may happen to know something about these personages, 
and kindly communicate it to me. 

The next “ Champion’s Hond-Stone” that I have any note of, of the 
is one with which the name of our long celebrated fellow- piUTiVaua- 
countryman, Find Mac Ciimhaill h connected. The history of 
this stone is preserved in the ancient topographical tract called cumhaui, 
Dinnseanchas^ in an article on the origin of the name Ath Liag 
Find^ or the Ford of Finn’s Llag^ or “Hat stone”; (now the 
ford of Ballyleaguc, at Lanesborongh, on the Sliannon above 
Athlone). Tlie story is given in prose and verso, as follows: 

^^Ath-Uag Find, wliy is it so call(‘d? Answer: A battle which 
was fought thfire botwec'U Find Mac Ciunhaill and Jdand the 
son of Fochaidh Ah7\id-RHaidh ; and it was at this precise time 
that Sidmg^ the daughter of Mongan of the fairy hills, came 
with a flat stone {lie) and a chain of gold to Fbid^ who gave 
them into the hand of Gamrc Gnll^ [a familiar name for Oisin, 
the celebrated son of Fual]. Find having us(‘d up all his 
weapons in the battle, snatched tlie stone [from and with 

it killed three other sons oi' Fochaidh Almid-Rnaid/i, namely, 

Bran, Seanach, and Senan. And the stone fell into the lord; 
and no one shall find it until it is fo\md by Be^thitiruF, [the 
nymph of the waves], the daughter of Calad son of' Concinn, 
who will bring it to land on a Sunday morning; and there will 
be but seven years from that to the morning of the day of 
judgment; and hence the ford is called Ath Fiag Find''. 

[This is the prose account ; and the verse scarcely differs from 
it, except in one important fact — the form of' the stone :] 

“ Aih-liag Find, what stone is it named from? 

Ascertain for us, O ye historians ; 

What was it that darkened his [Find'^ memory, 

At the time that he forgot his stone tlierc? 

“ A victorious battle of liigh renown 
Here was won by Mac Cumhaill, 

Over a hero of the northern country, 

The son Fochaidh Ahrad-Ruaidh. 

“ At this very time came Seige^ig the fair. 

Daughter of noble Mongan of the fairy hills, 

And gave a stone, with a chain of gold. 

To the son of Cumhall son of Tlirenmdr [^Trenmhor.'] 

“ Find now placed his missive stone, 

In the battle, on the back of Guairi Guill, 
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LEOT. xin. Until all his weapons at length had failed, 

" cilam Between the rising dAy and the close of evening. 

pion’s^Hand- “ A shout then reached them from the north, 

was Fland^ the son of EocJiaidh Abrad-Ruaidh ; 
cumhaiii His face distorted with mighty rage, 

The valiant chief of the furious combat. 

“ Find forthwith put forth his hand 

For the stone of three angles and of three sides, 
And that which was placed upon the back 
Of Guairi Gull he bravely threw. 

** By this ho felled into the ford 

Four Conalhy and four Colmam, 

Four Suihlini^^ two Mac j^ncs, 

Four DubhthachSy two Diainnauh. 

Find his stone cast into the ford, 

Now that his heroic rage had risen ; 

And Brariy and Senach^ and SeanaUy 
By that cast together were slain. 

“ The stone was lost, amid the waters, — 

That stone by which Find's honour was saved, — 
And from thence thither no one has found it. 
Though truly it was a precious jewel. 

“ But it will be found by a gifted maiden. 

Whose name will be Bethuinde, 

Who shall thrust her fair right loot, 

Through its connecting link of red gold. 

“ Up to land will she then bring 
This stone by its attached hook ; 

And she will leave it on the strand, 

On a Sunday in the latter days. 

“ Seven years from that auspicious day, 

Until the day of judgment comes; — 

And such is the deed from which arose 
The ancient name of this famous ford”.^®'®^ 


(a«») original: — pn-o cAnAy |>o liAintnru^et). Hi ViAnnfAtn pn : 
CacIi *00 iXA’OA’o ici|\ pliitit) WAc CutyiAilt Acuf mAc ecliAcn AbpAt)- 

IwiAiT), coniT) Antipn -00 poAcbc Si-oeng mongAin pgi’b co tig co 

fbAbpAt) 01l^ *00 tn-AC CnniAil.t co uaix-o pn a tAirn 5 tiAi|\e 501 tl. Co 
CAipnic Aipm pbino *00 cViAicliim, conio iA|\Ani, cAi|\ii5 [ca^Laic a tiic] 
CO co|\c)\A’OA]> oe c]\i true OcliAcIi Ab]\A' 0 |vnAi’o .1. “bixAti ocuf SeAtiAcb octir 
Sen An, ocuf copcbAijx in biAg i)' An Acb, Aciif ni fA'OAib [FCjiiiAgAib] necn 
conAf becbmbbi [betuint)e] ingen cTiaIait) mic Conimt), coni*o bi •ooin- 
bei|\ An Ai]\*o wA-oAin tJomnAig, ocwf fecbciAtiAm co bpAcb ; nn'oe Acb biAg ; 
AcbiiAg pno CA tiAt)iA CA IniAipoAc cViAtA cew ngbA, 

pnoAit) •otiint) A [nA] fen6A’6A -oo niAC CuniAibb AlwAine 

ciAfA canine po ouf ’OAbt [cia po|\ initig •oon teicb acuaio 

•oiA Antnne no ■oon ■OAlb], pvi wac ediAcb Ab|\A*0|\«Aix>. 

CAn pOpT^ACAl 0 A big Ant). 
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In more than one point of view this is a most curious and lbct. xm. 
valuable legend. It clearly and distinctly shows us, not only 
that stones such as our stone “ ccltsV, (as modern “ antiquarians” 
call them), were used in battle within historical times; but also 
that such stones, formed perhaps after a particular fashion, were 
deemed worthy presents from lair ladles to brave champions. 

The stone in this legend appears not only to have had three Description 
angles or edges, and three sides, but to have been perforated at of ti!e stone 
the smaller end, and suspended by a chain and hook of gold; 
but whether this implies that the stone was not to be thrown 
from the hand, but swung round and struck with by the chain, 
we have nothing now to show, as far as I am aware of. 

One instance more of the use of the Champion s Hand-Stone story of 
is all that I shall cite at present ; and it is the latest to which Eochaidh 
I have found any particular historical reference. ceuiwcfac”* 

The celebrated Niall “ of the Nine Hostages” was monarch 
of Erinn from a.d. 379 to 405. Among the hostages whom 
he carried with him to Tearnair, from the provincial kings, and 
kept prisoners as security for their fealty, was Eochaidhy the son 
of Enna Cinnselach^ Leinster. Discontented with his 

captivity Eochaidh after some time succeeded in making his 
escape, and took his way southwards, in the direction of his own 


Do ttu-o Scijeng yet lAyyin 

itigcii p'OAig, 

CO uuc tic CO ytAtyAt) ti6iy 
x)o WAC CawAitt meic ctiyen 
in6iy. 

Ai|\ 'DO pA’o pin'o A tic tumo 
fin cliAcIi fon mtnn 5tiAifi 
gtnint) [gaiit], 

CO cAiynic Aiymi-o in ctoij 
[Aif’omC'Tj A ftoi^], 
o cVifAcli eyri co liiAfnom. 

^Aifif If m [Apn -onn], teAcTi 
AUUAi’o [Af in tect acuat)], 
ptAnx) mAc ediAct -Abf A-of u ai-o 
f o fiAfc A cfiicli cowAtt n^te 
cf en [eye in] coincVnn'o nA liiy- 
5Aite [buytAise]. 

SiniT) finx) A tAtn iAy pn 
x)on tig Cf enitt eye eocliAiy 
co cue in cenn \)A1 foy bAit 
[mum] 

JUAiyi 5uitt foy ebtonjAiy 
[foyyoebtonjAiy.] 

Ax)yocbyAX)Ay pn fAn Acb 

ceicbyi ConAitt, x)a CbotniAin, 
ceiCyi Suibni, x)a IYIac t)yic, 
ceiCyi DubcbAiji x)a DiAymuix). 

CAyytAig pinn A lia fAn Acb 
on UAiy cbAinic Annyecb c<icli 
[Atonn tAp], 


byAn ocuf Scn 4 c nA [if] Soa- 
nAn 

Af X)c pn x)o yocbyAX)Ay. 

Do yocliAiy in tiA pn tinn 

x)iA nocAyniAX) eneeb pAtfino 
lAfAin noebo nAX)Aib [nAjAib 
. 1 . nfArAib] neeb 
cotiAcbo [conAX)] in fex) fotn- 
AineAcb. 

fojeb ingen coniAtt ngte 
x>iAnAx> comAintn 'becbuinT)e, 
fOebeAyX) ACAf [ACOIfJ tlAfAlX) 
cboiy 

eye nA biiyx)toniAy nx)OAygoiy. 

Como cAiyymg [cAiyygenx)] piAf 
lAy pn 

in tiA pn conA X)yotAim [oyo- 
tAibJ 

conix) fAycAib if in [foy a] 
cyAit) 

x)iA x)omnAi’o ipn ciugnAiy. 

ScAcbc mbbAonA uax) fAfAx> 
ngte, 

CO C1C tAicbi in meffAiie 
conix) be pn gnim x)1A ca 
x)inx)fencbuf in nAcbAfA [x)e 5 
At a]. [At. 

~[MS. H. 3. 3. T.C.D. 63, and 
Zecam, 251, a, b.] 
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country. Hungry and exhausted during his journey, however, 
he could think of no better step than that of calling at the 
house of Laidcend, son of Barced^ who was one of the monarch 
NialV^ chief poets, in order to obtain some food ; but it was re- 
fused him, and he was obliged to pursue his way. He did not 
forget the inhospitabty ; and returning from the south soon 
afterwards with a j)arty of followers, he burned the poet’s house, 
and in the attack upon it killed his only son. 

The poet after this continued for a whole year to write satires 
against the men of Leinster, and to urge the monarch to avenge 
his personal wrongs as those of the whole order to which ho 
belonged, which was by law privilcgcid against personal “ viola- 
tion”. ■ Nicdl at last complied with his entreaties, and marching 
with a large force into .Leinster encamped at Tulach O Felmedha^ 
(now Tullow, in the county of Carlow), laying waste the coun- 
try all round, until the men of Leinsttu’ were compelled to de- 
liver their young prince Eochaidh once more into his hands. 
The poet now prepared for vengeance ; and at his instigation 
the young prince, wc are told, had a chain j)ut round his neck, 
the end of which was passed through a perforated “ upright 
flag-stone”, and made fast by an iron bar at the back. The 
prince had not been long in this condition wlicn a party of nine 
men went out from the camp to kill him ; but when he per- 
ceived their design, he gave, says the historian, a sudden twist 
and tug at the chain, which broke it ; and seizing the iron bar 
with which it had been fastened to the stone, he plied it so 
bravely that his nine assailants fled before him to Tullow. The 
Lagenians, who were encamjied near, seeing him once more at 
liberty, pressed on along with him into King NialVs camp, 
which they suddenly entered, spreading confusion and slaughter 
on all sides ; and the Chief King himself was forced to fly north- 
wards and to quit the province with all his speed. 

Niall, however, soon afterwards went to the south again, and 
overrunning the whole province did not stop until he encamped 
on the shore of the bay of Wexford, on the brink of the river 
Slancy. The poet Laidcend, who accompanied him on this ex- 
pedition, then begged of him to spare the country and the peo- 
ple ; but he besought him to order the young piince, Eocliaidh^ 
to come into the poet’s presence, at the opposite side of the 
river Slaney. The prince consented, and immediately the poet 
had him deprived of his arms, and then began to reproach and 
abuse him bitterly. Whilst thus engaged, liowever, the noble 
youth, we are told, suddenly drew from nis girdle a “ liic curad'\ 
or Champion’s flat Stone, which he threw at him ; and the stone 
struck him in the forehead, and killed him on the spot. 
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It was on this occasion that the Poet Va Torta^ who had been l kct- xuu 
LaidcentTs pupil, commemorated the sad fate of his tutor in the 
following stanza : — 

A champion’s hand-stone by a fool was cast, 

Over the saltwater eastwards ; 

It was Eocliaidli son oiEnda that threw it, 

At Laidcend the son of BarcedS^'^^^ 

After this unfortunate deed, (for a Poet was always privi- 
leged against all violence, whatever the provocation), Eochaidh 
fled into Scotland, and sought and received protection, conceal- 
ment, and hospitality from Loarn^ the king of tliat coimtry. 

King dViall returned home; and some time after this it was 
that collecting a large force of tlie men of Erinn and of Sciotland *• of t*ho Nine 
he proceeded at their head on his last expedition, into France, by an unw, 
with tlic intention of taking ‘‘the hostages of Italy”; and he 

a 3d, says the history, only when lie reached the banks of 
oirc, “ near the foQt of the Alps”, where he encamped. * 

Now the young prince Eochaidh marched with this expedi- 
tion in the train of the king of Scotland, but in disguise ; and 
while Niall one day sat conspicuously on an eminence, on the 
bank of the river, taking counsel with his ofllccrs, he passed to 
the opposite side unobserved, and shot the king dead with an 
arrow (saujet)^ from his fidbac^ (or bow) ; after which lie fled, 
and succeeded in reaching his own country of Leinster in safety. 

This short article is valuable for two reasons ; flic first tliat it 
shews that even down to shortly before the year 405, in which 
year Niall was killed, the Lia Ldmha, or Champion’s Hand- 
stone, remained in use in Erinn ; and secondly, because it con- 
tains the earliest reference to the Bow and Arrow that I liavc 
ever met with in Irish writings. It is quite possible, however, 
that later reference to the use of the Champion’s Hand-Stone, 
and earlier to the Bow and Arrow, than those that I have no- 
ticed here, may be to be found in old Irish books still extant ; 

I can only say that they have not come under my observation. 

To these few notices of the offensive use of the Champion’s 
Hand-Stone, I shall now add a few brief notices of the Sling and stone in Sn- 
Sling-Stone in ancient times. I have to remark, however, that 
in no instance have I ever met with any account of the general 
use of the Sling, in battle; it seems that, like the champion’s 
hand-stone, they were always used on certain special occasions, 

c*io) original, (MS. T.C.D. ; H. 2. 10, fol. 784 B. of Ballymote, fol. 77. b.) : 
tiA yo6|\er, eodiAit) mAC eiroA |\0ftA 

•oAtx yAti yAl fAc^cliA, tArocen-o ttiac bAitvce-oA. 
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LBOT. XIII. 


At the se- 
cond Battle . 
of Uagh 
Tuireadh, 


Story of 
Duihhlinn ; 
(Instance of 
the use of 
the Sling- 
Stone). 


where no other weapon woujd reach the object sought to be as- 
sailed. 

The first reference to the Sling-Stone, but in this case with- 
out the Sling itself, is in the second battle of Magh Tuireadhy 
where, as has been shown in a former lecture, the Tuatha dI 
Danann champion, Lug^ struck the Fomorian champion, 

“ of the stout blows”, in his “ evil eye”, and drove it into his 
skull. It is not, as I have already said, stated in the tract on 
the battle of Magh Tuireadli that the stone was cast from a 
Sling; it is only said that he threw a liic tailm6'\ or “ Sling- 
Stone”, at him ; and it could hardly be otherwise, as they were 
talking face to face at the time. 

Tills, it will be recollected, was not an ordinary stone, but 
the famous tathlum^ or Composition-Ball, of which some account 
is given in the ancient poem quoted in a former lecture. It is, 
however, stated in the version preserved in the Book of Lein- 
ster, that in this case it was with a stone “ out of his sling” he 
struck him. 

The next reference to a Sling and Sling- Stone, or Ball, as 
already mentioned, is found in the Dinnseanchas^ in the article 
on the origin of the name Duibh4inn^ or Black-pool, (of which 
the name of Dublin is but a corruption) ; a spot which was pro- 
bably that part of the River Lillcy which in later times was 
known by the name of poH, or “ the hole”, or pool ; and the 
name of which is now preserved to some extent in Poll hSg^ or 
Poolbeg Street, that is. Little Hole, or Little Pool Street, on the 
lower quays of the city of Dublin; and in the name of the 
lighthouse on the south side of the river. The legend, which 
is a wild one, refers to circumstances and persons of whom all 
other accounts are now lost, probably for ever, and nms as fol- 
lows, in prose and verse : — 

Duibh-linn^ why so named? It is not unpleasant to tell. 
Dubhy the daughter of Roduhhy son of CaSy son of Glas-gamhnay 
was the wife of Ennay son of NoSy of the hill of Forchartinn 
[near Dublin]. Enna had another wife unknown to Dubhy whose 
name was Aetiy daughter of Ochandy son of Cnucha. When 
the lady Dubhy who was a druidess and poetess, discovered the 
infidelity of her husband, she became jealous; and she one day 
took a walk along the sea-side, till she came opposite Ochand'^ 
house. Here she pronounced a druidical charm on the tide, 
which swelled up so as to overwhelm the house and drown the 
rival lady Aetiy me water having risen above her. Now Ochand 
had a servant whose name was MargeUy who perceiving the 
baneful effects of the incantation, turned on the druidess and 
shot a Coer Clis [or “ Composition-ball”,] equal to any tath- 
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IwUy from his tahall [or sling], towards her (from the opposite 
side of the river), wliich struck her, and she fell into the pool; story of 
and hence the name of Duibhlinn^ and also of Ath Liag (Sunce^of 
Mairgen6 [or the Ford o^MmgerC^ Sling-Stone], because it was 
there Mar gen threw his cast, of which the poet sang : — stone.) 

“ The daughter oi Roduhh^ son of brave Cas, 

Son of gentle Cas^ son of Glas-gamhna; 

The wife of Erma, son of comely Nos, 

Who ruled in the Hill of Forcharthan, 

“ She was a druidess and a generous poetess, — 

The daughter of Roduhli of noble mien, — 

She was a prophetess to foretell all occurrences, 

Till she was drowned tlirough one fatal shot. 

“ Enna had also to his lair blooming wile 
Aet6 the daughter of Ochand, 

Who was the son of friendly Cnuclia, 

A fact that brought misery to RoduhJis daughter. 

“Jealousy seized on the daughter oL‘Roduhh , — 

It was not a very cheerful visitor, — 

Whereupon she spoke a sea incantation 
Because she loved not her favoured rival. 

“ She was perceived by honest cheerful Margen, 

The highly trusted servant of Ochand, 

Who threw a missive ball in her path. 

Which struck the kingly daughter of RoduMi. 

“ Then died, tliough by no enemy slain. 

Her noble and illustrious father ; 

Tlie fair towering tree died before night, 

After the death of his (Rodubh's) (iaughter”. 

We have here, too, another Athliag, or “ stone-ford”, deriving 
its name from a circumstance, such as Athliag Finn; but the 
obliteration of ancient local names by the spread of Dublin as a 
city has given some new name to that part of the Liffcy which 
must have been known as Ath Liag Mairgen^. It seems pro- 
bable that it was somewhere about Wood Quay. 

In this very ancient legend we have another important 
instance of the use of a peculiarly shaped stone to be cast from 
the Sling, as well as from the hand, in ancient times; and 
although it is said here to have been a caer clis, or Conglo- 
merate missive, “ equal to” or like the tathlum of the Battle of 
Magh Tuireadh, still we may safely take it to have been a stone 
artificially fashioned for the sling and reserved for some extra- 
ordinary occasion, while the first stone that came to hand may 
have been used on ordinary occasions. 

We have another curious instance of the use of the Sling and 
VOL. I. 19 
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— in the ancient account of the death of the celebrated Medhh 
Meavc, queen of Connacht, so often mentioned in fonncr 
(Afedbk) lectures. 

Connacht, Tliis Medbli had been first married to the celebrated Concobar 
Sling. Mac Nessa, king of Ulster; but she seemed more calculated to 
govern many men than to be governed by one man, and she soon 
abandoned Concobar and returned to her father, the nionai’cli 
Eochaidh Feidhlecli, to Tara> who shortly after set her up as the 
independent queen of the province of Connacht. A fierce and 
implacable jealousy and hatred, carried out in an unceasintv 
border warfare, continued to rage for many years between 
Medbh and her former husband ; until at length Concobar, in 
the course of one of his expeditions against the kingdom of liis 
quondam wife, received his death-wound (as will be remem- 
bered) from the “ ball made out of the hardened brain oi Mes- 
gedhra , the King of Leinster, whicli was cast at him by 
thc^ Connacht Champion Ceat Mac Magach; a transaction of 
which I gave a full account in a former lectiire.^^^'^ 

Now, at tlie time that king Concobar found himself abandoned 
by Medbh, he repaired to lier father, to Tara, and sought and 
obtained the hand of another daughter of his, whose name was 
Eithn6, — (a name which means, literally, the sweet kernel of a 
nut). By this princess Concobar had a son who came into the 
world after his mother’s death ; lor, having fallen into the river 
anciently called GlaisS Bearrarnain, (in Westmeath), Eithn6 
died of the effects of the accident, though taken up before 
life was extinct ; and having been near her confinement at the 
time, her side was cut open, and the infant, which proved to be 
a son brought forth alive, who received the name of Furbaidhi; 
•^Furbadh being the ancient Gaedhclic name of what medical 
science now calls the Caesarian operation. (I may observe here 
that the river which before was called Glais^ Bearrarnain has 
been called Eithn4 ever since that princess lost her fife in it) 
and that it is now the well-known river Inny, in the county 
of Westmeath.) ^ 

Young Furbaidhe grew up in time to be a man and a 
warrior; and when long afterwards his father lost his life in 
consequence of the wound inflicted on him through the malig- 
nant contrivance of Queen Medbh, he was resolved to be re- 
venged of her, though the undertaking was difficult to be 
performed, seeing that she was always well guarded. Cir- 
cumstances, however, favored his design, for MedhKs consort, 

fair r®® Lectures on the MS, Materials^ etc., p. 275 . 

Eithn€A corruption of the correct pronunciation of tlie Irish name, 
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AililU 'was slain near his own palace of Criiachan by the cclc- xin. 
brated Ulster hero Conall Cearnach; and Medhh being then Death dl 
old, withdiew from public life to Inis Clothrann^ (an ishind of 
Lough Ree, in the Shannon above Athlonc, between the pro- ^inSacht 
sent counties of Roscommon and Westmeath, but nearer to the asung- 
latter). Here the aged queen was accustomed to wash every ” 
morning in a certain spring on the cast sitle of the island ; and 
Furhaidhi having discovered this circumstance, came stealthily, 
imperceived ; and measured with a thread tlic exact distance 
from the spring to the opposite bank ol‘ tlic river, on the 
Westmeath side. With the measure of this distance Furbaidh6 
returned home to Ulster, where ho set up two poles at the dis- 
tance of the length of the thread asunder, and witli the thread 
or line extended between them. On the top of one of' the 
small poles he placed a ball, and taking his stand at the other, 
with his crann-tabhaillj or Sling, in his hand, he commenced 
shooting at the ball, his aim following the direction of the 
thread. He continued this practice until he became so expert 
and accurate that he never would miss striking the ball on the 
far pole; and now being thoroughly certain of the unerring 
accuracy of his aim, he set out from Ulster, and arriving on the 
bank of the Shannon opposite to his enemy’s favourite washing- 
place, he took his stand there by night, and waited for her 
coming at early morn. The aged and unsuspecting queen, 
true to her custom, repaired early to the spring, and com- 
menced her ablutions. Furbaidhes time had now come; he 
placed a well-balanced stone in his crann-tahhailly and took 
deliberate aim; the stone flew unerringly, struck queen 
Medhh in the forehead, and killed her on the spot. 

It does not appear from this talc of what particular form the 
stone or ball was which Furbaidhe used on this important oc- stone. 
cation. It will be collected, however, from the accounts of the 
Tnihlum and the Caer Clis already described, and from a few 
other references to the Sling, which shall follow below, that the 
most approved shape was the globular, though in time of no- 
cessity any shaped stone may have been used. 

It will be seen also that iron or bronze balls were sometimes of the use 
used in the sling ; and such balls must have been too precious bam Sr iron 
to be wasted on any but objects worthy the attainment of a 
champion. 

In all our ancient writings there is found no man whose name ti»o of the 
is so much connected with the use of the sling as the celebrated Cuchulainn. 
Ultonian champion Cuchidainn; there scarcely occurs a refe- 
rence to him anywhere that his practice and accuracy of aim at 
the sling are not spoken of, but more particularly in the nar- 

19 B 
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rative of the celebrated Tain Bo ChuailgnS^ of which so much 
hag been said in the course of these lectures. 

On the very day on which Cuchulainn^ who was^fetlll in Ills 
teens, received the arms of championship at Emania, from Co/i- 
cohar Mac Nessa, king of Ulster, he, in accordance with 
ancient custom, directed his chariot to a border of the province, 
to consecrate his arms by bathing them in the blood of an 
enemy. The border to which he directed his course, we are 
told, was that of East Meath, or Brcgia ; and at a point at which 
it meets the province of Ulster, on the right bank of the little 
river Mattock, wliere it falls into the Boyne, (a little below the 
chief entrance to Nctcrvillc liouse, on tlie road between 
Drogheda and Slane, in the county ol* Meath). Here stood an 
ancient fort, (the mins of which are still I may observe, in ample 
preservation). This fort was the residence of Nechtan Scein6, \m 
three sons, and his wife. Ciichulainn came up to the gate, where 
he was met by Foill^ the eldest of Nechtan Sceinea three sons. 
But when the boy-champion’s charioteer saw this mature war- 
rior coming towards his young master, he apprised him of the 
disparity between them, and tlie hopeless issue of a buc<jcssful 
combat with him. To this discourse Citchulawn answered: 

“ ‘ It is not to me it is proper to speak thus, O lba7*\ said tlic 
boy. ‘ I shall put my hand to the deil cUs [sling-rod,] that 
is, to the iron ball, and it shall strike him on the front of his 
shield and on the front of his forehead ; and it will carry the 
measure of tlic ball of his brain out through the back of his 
head, so that it shall become a Hauling red mass outside, and 
that the light of the sky shall be visible through his head’. 

Foill, the son of Nechtan^ then came forward; and he 
{Cuchulaimi) put his hand to his deil clis, [or sling-rod], and 
threw a choice throw of the ball at liim ; and it struck liim on 
the front of his shield, and on the front of his face; and it 
carried the measure of the ball of his brain out through the 
back of his head”.<^^*> 

Again it is stated that, on Cuchulainn'^ return to Emania 
after slaying the three sons of Nechtan Sceine^ his horses flew 
so fast that the missive which he tlirew from his tailm^ or Sling, 

(223) original : — ^ni if c6i|\ '6uicp f<Mn *00 fA-o, a ibAif , Af m 

bee. t)o oepfAino IaiiVi fofoeib cliff t)0 . 1 . foriti-uba'l'l n-iAfiiAi’6e, ocuf 
cectnA ibbAint) a fceit ocAr ittAin’O a ecAin ocAf bep Aiii cotn^pom m 
ubAibb xha inncbitiii upiA 6ulAX>Aig co n'oingne peubep 'oepj *00 fpi a fien’o 
A iie6cAip cotnbAC b^ipi bepbAipe Ae6ip cpiA ha Cetix). 

Cahic rniniAcIi foibt ihac fleicAin. CucfAW a bAiiii foti •oeib ctif *06. 
Ociif fodeip'o pouc H-tipiAip 'ooti’o ^bAtt iia'o co CApLA iIUmho a fceifc, 
ocuf itbAiHt) A 6cAiri ocuf beipi’d comtpoin in H-tibAibt •oa iHticliiti’o cpi a 
dnlA’OAig co tioeptiA pe6 ep-o^ *00 fpi A cent) in edcAip combA teip 
bAipe Aeoip cpiA ha cent). 
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before him, was caught by him before it fell to the ground. All xm. 
these incidents, however, arc stated to have taken place previous 
to the Tain Bo Chuailgni; but the following references to his CMcl«?iinn. 
sling achievements arc taken from that curious old talc. 

“ Cucliulainn declared then at Methin Port [the name of a ford 
on the border of Meath and Louth], that when he would first see 
Ailill or Medbh, [the king and queen of Connaclit], he would 
cast stones at them from his taball, [^hng]. And this he did too ; 
for he cast a stone from his taibn and killed the Toguihall [squir- 
rel] that sat on Medhlis shoulder on the south side of the ford ; 
whence that place is CAdlcd Afeithc Togh; and he killed tlie bird 
which perched on A Hilts shoulder, on the nortli side of the ford; 
whence that place is called Meitlie an 

And again: “ CucJudainn killed thirty warriors of them with 
the tailm^ [sling] 

And again: “ In tills place Cuchnlamn killed an hundred men 
of them each night of the three nights that they encamped there, 
by plying his taball against them”.^^*''^^ 

In another place, queen AJedbh sends her beautiful daughter 
Finn-abhair, accompanied by one of her simpletons (a class of 
people whose infirmity rendered them Inviolable), to Cuchu- 
lahm, with terms of peace ; but the simpleton was dressed like 
king Aililly the maiden’s father, and intended to pass himself 
as such on Cuchulainn; the latter, however, detected him, and 
“ threw a liic tailm/;^ or sling-stone, which he had in his hand, 
at him, and which struck him in the head, and knocked his 
brains ^ 

And again, in the combat between CuclmlMnn and the Con- 
nacht warrior Cam\ it is said : 

“ Caur had been throwing missives at the face of his (fiucliu- 
lainrCs) shield, until a third part of the day had passed ; and he 
was not able to send a single blow or thrust home to him, sucli 
was his {Cuchulainn's) scientific dexterity. * ♦ * Cuchulainn 
then glanced at him, and shot the missive ball which he had in 
his hands at him, over the boss and border of his shield, and it 
passed through the skull of the giant clear out/^*^"^ 

(a24) original :—‘bA 5 AiTp CucuVaiito Vh moiciv) po-jAu in Accigen 

Aibitbno me*ob, )\o cidpet) cIoi6 Ay a CAWilt Do gnifom on 

•otiA, e*6on *00 toici dloid Af a CAiim, conofvc in copnAtl, boi yoy guA- 
lAin-o tU'ei'obe yy^y in Ac An’oefy, ^y *00 acA rneiC c6j;, ocu-p |\o 0 |\c in n-6n 
h6i yoy gtiAbAinn AibibbA yy\ At AncnAi'o ; if *00 acA meice in n-6oin. 
original: — t)|vip'6 CucubAinn cjiiCAt) l^xed'Dib cuf in cAibm. 

( 226 ) original : — ’DopetAC CueubAinn iimi-oiu o^gAin ce*o yey ca6a Ai'o6e 
■oiibjnACjM Ai'ode ni-DACAi\ Ann, jAbAif cAbAibb •ooib. 

original : — S|\ei&if biic cebtnA boi inA bAini pAip, con fei'CAint) inA 
ftenx) CO cue a inncint> a^. 

^***> original: — tloboi -on a CAViy oc Ainmitnbei^c gAifci-D bi cuAWAun a 
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MfiOT« xiii. This certainly was not a cast from a sling; but it is clear 
that it was a sling-ball, or Caer CLis, cast from the hand; the 
distance between the combatants being too short to admit of 
the convenient use of the Deil Clis^ or Sling Rod. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to follow out to the 
end tliese short (piotations from tlu; JYnn Do Cliuailgno^ and 
other tracts, relative to the use of the Sling, under its different 
names of Tahall^ Cmnn-Tahhaill^ Deil-Clis, and Tailm, 

Of the The word 7 'ahall^ a sling, would appear to be cognate witli 

labaii. Greek word “ Hallo”, from which “ Ballista”, the name of u 

crann Warlike engine to throw or shoot stones, is derived The Crann- 
Tabhaiii. Tobhaill, 01' Staff-Sliiig, on the other hand, suggests tlie Ronum 
“ Fustabulum”, an engine which was formed simply by running 
a thong or strap of skin or leatlicr tlirough near the lower and 
somewhat flattened end of a staff of from two and an half to 
three feet in Icngtli ; in using which by placing a stone between 
the staff and the strap, at the point of‘ intersection, drawing the 
tapering end of this strap of leather tightly up to the head of the 
staff, and swinging and letting it go, like the ordinary string sling, 
you have a kind of sling or casting engine of much more power 
and certainty of aim than the string sling. This instrument was 
called Crann-'Jabhaill, because of the Crann or Staff; and the 
annexed word being Tabaill (ending in the nominative case 
with the slender vowel i, the sign of a plural nominative, and 
not the singular T'abally without the final ?!,) clearly proves that 
the instrument containetl a plurality of parts. 

Of tiie Deiu The Deil Clis^ also a compound word, formed from Deil^ 
a Rod, wand, or*endcr staJHT, and Cleas^ any artificial missive 
weapon, but in this instance a round ball of stone, iron, lead, 
bronze, etc. Wherever the use of this instrument, the Deil 
Clis is spoken of, it is always found that the missive shot from 
it was a ball, and not a common stone, as generally, if not al- 
ways, in the laball or Crann- TahhailL 
Tailm third kind of sling is called Tailm; and this word is de- 

rived by Cormac’s glossary from tell and fuaim^ which he 
explains as “ the clashing oi the thongs and their clangour” ; 
and however far-fctchcd this derivation may appear to be, it 
leaves no doubt as to the nature of the slinging instrument so 
often mentioned in our old writings under the name of Tailm* 

pceit co|\pice upiAti mt) Iai ppiff^otn, ocap r»i cotiueppAit) b6im ns, popgvvb 
pAin Lx 'oeepA r>A ctep. * ♦ * * ’Oaiiccai CudiiUMtiti pcc^A p]\Aiii 
M-tioubl-clep cAppAi’6 iriA tdiin ; cobhaiT) icip cobpAx> ocup bpoiim 
pc6ife, cobbtu'o cpiA tiA Cenn uit) Adig pAp. 

original: — Cobeiin ha n-iAlb oenp An-UAim. 



LECTURE XIV. 


[Dolivored lUh June, 1858.'] 

(V.) Weapons op Warfare ; (continued). Recapitulation of names of Wea- 
pons anciently in use in Erinii. Descriptions of Arms and of Costume in 
the Tale of the Tain 2Jo ChuaihjtK^. Story of the Tain, Description of the 
Herald, Mac Roth. Description of the Champion, Tergus Mac Rough, Of 
the CUtiniy or Little Spear, of Cuchulainn. Description of the “ Armed 
Chariot” of Cuchulainn ; and of the Charioteer, Laegh, Description of the 
several combats, with various different weapons, between Cuchulainn and 
Ferdiaklh, Of the “ Gae-DuhftTy of Cuchulainn, 

During the last three lectures we were occupied with the names, 
fashions, and materials in general, ol* the (liirercnt weapons of 
offence and warfare of which our most ancient writings make 
any mention. The number and variety of such weapons is com- 
paratively limited; and it may be better to recapitulate them 
here before we enter upon another period of our history, in 
which the same weapons, indeed, with one exception, arc still 
found in use, but with some addition to their number and variety. 

The weapons mentioned as having been in use in the battle Recapituin- 
of the first or southern Magh Tuireadh^ were ; the (Jraisech, or weapons 
pointless Spear; the Fiarlanna, or curved pointless Blade; the 
Swords, and the Clubs, of the Firbolgs; and the Manais^ or 
Broad thrusting Spear ; the Slegh, or Pointed Spear (for cast- 
ing) ; and the Sword, of the Timtha Di Danann, 

In the battle of the second or northern Magh Tuireadh^ we 
find, in common, among the Tuatha 1)^. Danann and their in 
vaders, the Fomorians : the Slegh^ or Pointed long Spear ; the 
Fogha^ or Short Spear; the Saighead-Bolg \Saiget Bolc\^ or 
belly-Dart; the Claidheamh, or Sword; and the Lie Tailnii^ or 
Sling-Stone, or, according to the second version, the Tathlum, 
or Composition Sling-Ball. 

Totl lese primitive weapons wc find added, in the time of 
Labhraidh Lomasech, the Laighen Leathan-ghlais^ or “ Broad- 
^een thrusting-Spear”, of the Gauls ; and to these, again, in tho 
time of the monarch Eochaidk Feidhlech^ and the battle of Ath 
Comair ^woie added the LiaLamha Laichy or Champion’s Hand- 
Stone, which we have traced down to Mogh Ruith the druid, 
and Find Mac Cumhailly in the third century, and to Eochaidhy 
the son of Enna Ceinnselach, king of Leinster, in the fifth. 

^ It is remarkable that there is no mention made of the Cham- 
pion’s Hand-Stone in the battles of the Tdm Bo ChuailgnSy nor 
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in the battle of Ros-na-Righ^ which were fought in thp Inter- 
mediate period, or about the time of the Incarnation. 

These battles, however, particularly the battles of the Tain Bo 
Chuailgni^ supply us with much more minute details of the 
dress, weapons, and other particulars of the warriors who took 
part in them, than anything which has gone before them; the 
ancient account of the battle of the first Magh Tuireadh which 
has come down to us being written in a much more matter of 
fact and less exuberant age than that of the Tain Bo Clmaihjne^ 
which, in its present form, is ascribed to the close of the sixth 
century. 

As this Tain Bo, or Cow-spoil, of Cuailgni, has been so 
often mentioned already, and partially described in former lec- 
tures, it will be sufficient here to recall to mind that it is the 
history of an hostile expedition made by Ailill and Medhh, (or 
Meavc), the king and queen of Connacht, at the head of the 
forces of Connacht, Munster, and Leinster, into the southern 
part of the province of Ulster, (namely, into Cuailgmi, the dis- 
trict lying between Drogheda and Dundalk), for the purpose of 
carrying away by force a famous biill called the Donn Chiiailgiv'y 
or the Brown-Bull of Cuailgne; that at the time this expedition 
was undertaken all ihc men of Ulster above a certain age were, 
according to the story, lying in a state of torpor or debility, under 
a spell which a certain woman whom they had wronged had 
worked on them, and which attacked them periodically, and 
for a certain time; and that thus, at the time of the hostile in- 
cursion into their country, therc^ was no one to check the course; 
of the invaders but the young hero Cuchulainn, who was not 
affected by the spell, in consequence of his youth at the time. 
Caclmlainn was the son of the chief of that territory of Ciiailgnc, 
into which the invaders first passed. 

Immediately on the appearance of the invading host, Cuchu- 
lainn confronted them, and claiming the observance of the strict 
laws of ancient Gacdhilic Chivalry, demanded single combat, 
insisting that the invaders should not intrude farther into his 
territory until the victory of their champion and his own defeat 
should justify their progress. And we learn from the story 
that in fact according to this arrangement, the advance of the 
invaders was regulated by a succession of single combats, in 
which several of the most celebrated warriors of the king and 
queen of Connacht met their death at the hands of Cuchulainn. 

But although the invaders undertook to regulate their ad- 
vance Into the province of Ulster by the results of these com- 
bats, still they continued to advance farther north after every 
one of them, until at last they took up a very threatening posi- 
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tion on tKe brink of the little river on which stands the present liKCT. xiv . 
town of Ardec {Ath~Firdiaid1i}^ in the county of Louth. 

Before arriving so far, however, queen Medbh proposed 
favourable terms to Cuchulainn, not indeed in good feith, but 
with the view of gaining the object of her expedition by means 
more expeditious and less expensive of the lives of ncr best 
warriors. 

These terms were conveyed to the young hero by 3faG Roth, 
the queen’s chief herald ; and I may here quote the whole pas- 
sage of the story in which this officer is introduced, so interest- 
ing is it not only in reference to the military customs of the 
time, but also for the sake of the description it contains of the 
arms, dress, and a(*.coutrcincnts of an ancient herald. 

When Jfac Roth approaches Ciichidaimis quarters, ho is 
perceived by the vigilant charioteer of the latter, so celebrated 
m our legendary history, Laegli Mac Riamjabhra : 

“ ‘ Here comes a single champion towards us, O Ciichu- 
lainn\ said Laegb. ‘What sort of a champion is he?’ said iieraw, ifac 
Cuclmlainn, ‘ A brown-haired, broad-faced, beautiful youth ; 
a splendid brown cloak on him; a bright bronze spear-liko 
brooch fastening his cloak. A full and well-fitting shirt to his 
skin. Two firm shoes between his two feet and the ground. 

A hand-staff of white hazel in one liand of his; a single-edged 
sword with a sea-horse-tooth liilt, in his other hand’. ‘ Good, 
my lad’, said Cuchiilainn, ‘ these are the tokchs of an her- 
ald”’.^‘^^’'‘'' 

Mac Roth's mission to Cucimlainn proved fruitless, as the 
latter would not acc(*pt the conditions ofllired him ; and queen 
Medbh then called up Fergus Mac Rolgh, an Ulster prince, 
and one of the greatest (;hampions of the time^, who had been 
for some years in cxilcj at her court, to go from her with 
conditions of peace to Ciichulainn, who had been formerly the 
piipil of this very Fergus in the great military school of 
Emania. Fergus consented to undertake this mission ; and in 
the following short account of his personal appearance, as he 
appeared to Cuchulamns charioteer, Laegh Mac Riangahhra, 
we have a vivid picture of a prince and warrior of the highest 
class in these remote ages. The language is that of poetical 
exaggeration ; but it is only the exaggeration of expression. 

At the time that Fergus approached them, Cuchulamn and 

(230) original:— Oen 6ncAinx), CuciutAUTO, Lveg. CinrtAf tAo6? 

CudatAitro. 51 Ha 'oonx), •oi>e<MccliAii, AtAin-o ; b^\Acc ‘oorro t)e|\|^Ai 5 - 
<:e 6 irnnu; b;\uc-$Ae umAi-oc itiA bpuc. CA;\bbeni c^^eb|^A1*o ^ia tinei[y, 
t)^ benn b]\oicc eci|x a coiff if caIaiVi. mACA-o-tofg fuuidaibb if in 
•OAf A iditVi ; cUMt)eb betf Acbf a6, co n-ebcAib -oec, ipiro bAim ahaiH 
'00. ^ibe, A jiHai, A|\ CudutAiiro, coniAftA cCbAige pn. 
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LBOT. xiY . his charioteer were amusing themselves at casting a wooden 
spear; when the charioteer suddenly exclaimed: 

“ ‘ A single champion approaches us, O Cuchulainn\ said 
Champion Laegh, ‘What description of champion?’ said Cuchulainn. 

‘ As large as a mountain on the plain appears to me the chariot 
in which the warrior is seated [said Laegli], As large as the 
top of a noble tree which stands on the lawn of a noble castle, 
appears to me the branching, flowing, fair yellow, light-golden, 
manly fleece of hair on his liead. [He wears] a crimson cloak 
with a deep fringe of golden thread on him; and an inlaid 
golden brooch in that cloak. [He bears] a broad-green maiiais 
[or heavy spear], blazing red, in his hand. [He carries] a shel- 
tering, well-studded shield, with a boss of red gold, over him. 
A sword as long as the oar of a canoe, in a serrated scabbard, 
lies across the two thighs of the huge haughty man that sits 
within that chariot’ 

The mission of Fergus was unsuccessful, and the single 
combats went on day af’tcr day, always to the advantage of 
Cuchulainn. Queen Medhli and her people were sorely annoyed 
at loss of so many of their bravest warriors ; and it appearing to 
them that there was something supernatural in Cuchulainn'^ 
Spear, the weapon with which he generally slew his opponents, 
(and which was called cletin6)^ they held a council to devise 
some stratagem besides the uncertain one of combat by which 
he could be deprived of it. The determination which they 
came to was, to send Redg the court satirist and poet of king 
Ailill and queen Medhh, to ask Cuchulainn to make him a 
present of the spear, for it was not usual in those times to refuse 
any request which a man of that profession made : 

“ And after this Redg^ AililVs satirist, went by advice to ask 
for the cletinS, that is, Cuchulainn'^ spear. ‘ Give me thy 
^ear’, said the satirist : ‘ Not so, indeed’, said Cuchulainn, ‘ but 
1 shall give thee other gifts’. ‘ I shall not accept them’, said 
the satirist. [Cuchulainn^ then rebuked the satirist, when he 
would not receive from him what he had offered him. And 
the satirist said that he would disparage his honour since he 
would not give him the cletini. Cuchulainn then threw the 
cletini at him, and transfixed him through the skull across. 

Oen “lAei ducturro, a cTiadti lAin'o,A)\ tAeg. CmnAf tAecli, A]\ 
iAuin. 1,1111 6eii ha pi\itii-fl,iAb if ni6 Vif ron mof uiA^JAife m 

CAfpAc fit f6ii'o ocVai^. lim 6eri ha ^ofiiH-oili bif fof fAitclii 

■pfiHi-’oiiHi, iH fotc c|VAibA6, ’OHAtAd, fiiTobu'Oi, fif-df’OA, feffcAitci fAlt 
11HIH0 dent). Fhah co|\c|va coffcliAf a 6 6|\ fuAicni ihiihi ; *0015 H-6f’OA, 
H-eCOf^A, flH bftic. niAHAIf ledAH-gtAf A|\ Xiepg-tAffA’O *HA tAH^l- 
SciAt^ fiobfA-OAd, COH'OtlAtAC, CO Cobf AIO 01|\ *001115, OAfA. ClAi’oeb rACA 
flitAl, CO H-eC|\AfAlb feffOA, fO|\ •Olb ftlAfCAIO flU'Olgtl 'OOH’O dcLAIg 
tHOip,bo|\ffA1’0 fAlt Ifm CAfpAC Af 1He’66H. 
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♦ That is an overpowering gift’, said the satirist ; [and he dropped xiv. 
dead.] It is from this circumstance that the ford of Ath- Tolarn- 
Sed has its name. There is also a little lord to the east of it, 
into which the bronze of the cleiine fell ; the name of this ford 
is [thence known as] the Ihnan-Sruth^or the Bronze Stream”. 

This short quotation is valuable as showing that the Cletinc^ 
CuchulainrH^ favourite light spear, was made of bronze ; indica- uttio spear 
ting clearly that though perhaps iron may have been introduced 
in the manufacture of military weapons in Erinn at this time, 
still bronze continued also to be used. Positive evidences of 
this fact, such as this, are scarce in our ancient writings ; doubt- 
less because things that were common at the time, just as in our 
own times, were not deemed worthy of special record. 

After several successful combats, Cuchulainn at length, (so 
the tale goes on to tell us), began to fail in strength and vigour, 
from constant exertion ; and it appears that at last he fell sud- 
denly into a deep sleep, which lasted lor three days. During 
this time a party of one hundred and fifty of the noble youths 
of Ulster who had heard of his distress came to his relief, and 
kept the enemy in play during his sleep ; but they were all 
slam at last, one after another. 

When Cuchulainn awoke and saw the slaughter of his friends, neici iption 
his rage knew no bounds. So he ordered his charioteer, Laegh ® Amcci 
the son of liiangabhra, to yoke for him his “ armed Chariot”, . 

that he might rush through and around the host bf his enemies, and ot tho 
and deal death and destruction on all sides. The descriptions ° 
of this charioteer, the (Jhariot, the horses, and tho champion 
himself, in this passage, are rather long ; but the passage con- 
tains so much of importance to the subject of this lecture that 
I cannot omit any part of it. Here also, as generally throughout 
this ancient tale, the picture is highly painted, and the details 
full of poetic exaggeration ; but there can be little doubt but 
that the groundwork is correct in all its essential features. 

“ Then”, says the tale, “ arose the charioteer, and put on his 
wild charioteering dress. Of this wild charioteering dress which 
he put on was his graceful frock of skins ; — which was light and 
airy ; spotted and striped ; made of deer skins ; close-fitting, so 
as not to interfere with the free action of his arms outside. 

c» 5 S) original : — If lAfAtn ttiiT) tleDj cAince a coiliAifti 6 u6ai -oq 

6i»in5i*6 iti ctecine .1. 5AI CotictilAMiro. Cue -OAtufA *00 5A1, Of in cAince. 

Acc, ow, Of CuculAinn, a6c *00 bof feocA oaic. nAO gebfA 6n, Af in 
CAinue. SegnA fom •onA in CAince, UAif nA fAec uax) a CAfpo *00. Ocuf 
Afbenc in cAince no befAt) a ene6 WAni bef ao in cbecine. podeifo 
Cudu tAinn lAftnn in cbecine 00 cobbuio cfiA nA den-o fof cApfnA. If 
cobAm [.1. f Ac cAbnvAn] in f Ac fo, 6b in cAince. If <00 acA At CotAW S6c. 

AcA’onA At ffiff AnAif Aifnnn AffAfAf An uwa oon tbcciniu ; buwAnffut 
Ainm inx) AtA fAin.— (boAbAf nA n-ni’6fe, fol. 34 , b,b.) 
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LECT. XIV. “ He put on, outside this frock, his raven-black cloak, which 
Description Simon Magus had made for the king of the Romans, who gave it 
“Armed to Concohar Mac Nessa^ Ulster,] who gave it to Cuchit- 

and Cuchulainn goxQ ii to his charioteer. The charioteer 
Charioteer crcstcd, dazzling, quadrangular helmet; shining 

in various colours ; inscribed with various devices ; with its cur- 
tain falling over his shoulders behind. Much did this helmet 
add to his grace, and not at all to his incumbrance. 

“ With liis band he set [then] upon his forehead the red- 
yellow band, like a blade of red gold whicli had been purified 
over the edge of an anvil. Tliis he put on in token of his 
Chariotcership, to distinguish him Irom his master. 

“ He took [then] the spurring-goads of his horses, and his 
long whip, in his right hand; he took the restraining instru- 
ments of his horses, that is, the reins, in his left hand, to regu- 
late his charioteering. 

“ Then did he throw their ‘ loricas of beautiful iron’ over 
his steeds, which covered them from tlieir laces to their tails ; 
studded with little blades, little spikes, little lances, and hard- 
pointed spears ; and every motion of that chariot brouglit some 
sharp point next anyone whom it approached; so tliat every 
angle and every face, and eveay point, and every head, of that 
same chariot, was a sure path of cutting and lacerating. 

“ Then did he cast a spell of invisibility over the steeds and 
over his companion, [or master], so that no one in the camp 
could see them, whilst they could distinctly see everyone. 

“ It was no wonder that he should* cast such a spell over 
them, since he possessed the three 2ierfections of a charioteer, 
on that day ; namely, to Icaj) over the rails of the chariot, to 
drive unerringly, and to poise liis whip correctly. 

“It was then the champion and warrior, and jiciTfcction of 
martial licroes above all the men of earth, namely Cuchulainn^ 
the son of Soaltann, equipped himself in his array of battle and 
fighting and combat. Of that battle array wliicli he put on 
may be counted seven and twenty shirts, cored and smoothed, 
and closely braced on with strings and lines, and rollers [refedaib, 
bodkins or pins?], so that his fury may not exceed his reason, 
whenever his manly rage should boil up. Ho put on over 
these his battle-girdle of hard-tanned leather, cut from the backs 
of seven full-grown ox-hides, which encircled him from his hips 
to his arm-piyts, and which he wore for the purpose of repelling 

■V 

(**3> [xhis passage of the Tale requires investigation. Unfortunately, the 
translator’s notes, in explanation of the existing form of the Tale, were not 
completed up to the time of his death; and this among other passages must 
therefore appear without comment.] 
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javelins [^az], points [reiul]^ and [sharp-pointed] irons [laernii]^ lect. xiv. 
spears and darts \saiget\ ; so that they always rebounded nescription 

from him in the same way as if it had been from a stone, or a “^Armed 
rock, or a bone, they had rebounded. Scittlatnn. 

“ He then put on his apron of striped satin \svehnaide SAiiVJ, 
with its border of mottled white gold, over the softer part of his 
lower body : he then put on his apron of brown Icatlier, cut from 
tlie backs of four full-grown well-tanned ox-liidcs, over Ids battle- 
girdle of ox-hides, and his apron of striped satin. 

“ Then did the royal champion take his arms of battle, and 
fight, and combat. 

“ Of these battle-arms wliicli he took, were his eight little 
Swords, \jilaidbini]^ along with his bright-shining, tooth-hilted 
Sword \col(jdei\. lie took Ills eight little Spears, , along 

with his flesh-piercing Sjiear, and his Belly Spear, \saiget 
He took his eight little Djirts, \goilina(la\^ along with his Ivor 
Dart, . He took his eight short Spears, \_cleitini 

along with his Sling-rod. 

“ lie took his eight Missive Shields, \sciaiJia clis]^ along with 
his great, curved, black-red shield; in the hollow of which a 
full-grown hog would fit ; [and whlcli was] bound all round 
wltli a scalloped keen-edged rim, so sharp as to cut a hair 
against a stream, so that whenever the champion used it as a 
Aveapon, it was equally that he cut with his shield, and with his 
spear, and with his sword. 

“ And he then put on his helmet of battle, and of combat, and 
of fighting, on liis head, from every recess and from every angle 
of Avhich issued the shout, as it were, of an hundred warnors ; 
because it was alike that Avomen of tlie valley [de hananaig\ and 
hobgoblins [bacanaigl^ and wild people ol‘ the glen [geinti 
^ZiWz] , and demons of the air [(lemna ae6ir\ shouted in front 
of it, and in rear of it, and over it, and around it, wherever 
he went, at the spurting of the blood of Avarriors and heroes 
upon it. 

“ He then thrcAv his mantle of invisibility over him, manu- 
factured from the precious fleeces of tlie land of the immortals, 
which had been brought to him by Manannan Mac Lir, [the 
OTeat navigator of the Tuatha De Dananii]^ from the King of 
oo7*c/ia”,— ^now Portugal]. 

Cucliulainn being thus equipped, (avo are told), mounted his 
chariot, and drove ai*>und the hosts of his enemies in a furious 
succession of narrowing circles ; driving them closer and closer 
together ; assailing them with his deadly weapons at all points ; 
and brushing close to them and through them, with his armed 
chariot, teanng, maiming, and killing them in all directions, 
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and escaping himself in the sudden confusion and disorder into 
which hc threw them. 

TdfnBo When the invading host had recovered from their surprise, 

OMiSInuei). after the sudden panic into which Cuchulainri^ manoeuvre 
had thrown them, queen Medhh lost no time in inducing by 
her entreaties and gifts several of her bravest champions, in 
succession, to fight with Cuchulainn; each of whom in his 
turn received his death, at the hands of the wonderful Ul- 
tonian youth At last, and after considerable solicitation, 
and the promise of large gifts and immunities, together with 
her fair daughter Finn-abhair, in marriage, she prevailed on 
Fercliaidh Mac Darmiin^ to engage in single combat with 
Cuchulainn. 

This Ferdiaidh was one of the Damnonian branch of the old 
Firholg race of the sea- board of Connacht ; (from which branch 
the well-known Bay of Erris, in the present county of Mayo, 
was anciently called Irruc Domnain^ or Err us of the Dam- 
nonians). He and Cucimlainn were old acquaintances, having 
both been pupils at the same time in the celebrated military 
college of the lady Scaihach^ (a famous school of arms in 
those ages on the north-east coast of Scotland). The mutual 
friendship contracted by the champions at this foreign academy 
continued warm and imbroken after their return to their native 
country; and nothing could surprise Cuchulainn more than 
when he discovered that his attached friend and school-fellow 
had been induced by the blandishments of the wily queen of 
Connacht to undertake to engage in battle with him under 
such unequal circumstances. He knew, too, that, with the ex- 
ception of the ** gae bulgd!\ or “ belly-dart”, alone, his opponent 
was as accomplished as himself in the use of all military weapons 
and feats of championship, as well as in all the advantages of 
manly vigour, strength, and courage. 

Ferdiaidh at length came to the ford at which the combat 
was to be fought, where Cuchulainn came to talk to him and 
remonstrate with him on the unfairness of the combat which 
he had undertaken ; and after a good deal of conversation over 
. old reminiscences, (conversation which in the story is carried 
on chiefly in rhyme^, Cuchulainn ends the conference, in the 
following words, which are given in prose and verse : 

“ ‘ Well, Ferdiaidh\ said Cuchulainn^ ‘ it is for these reasons 
thou oughtst not to come to fight and combat with me ; because 
when we were with Scathach, and with Aife, it was together we 
always went into every battle and battle-field, to every com- 
bat and every fight, through every forest, and every desert, 
through every dark, and through every lonely place’ ” : 
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And having so said, he repeated the following words in verse : xiy, 

“We were hearty friends; 

We were companions in the woods ; 

Wo were fellows of the same bed, 

Where wc slept the balmy sleep, 

“ After- mortal battles abroad, 

After many foreign expeditions, 

Together we went, and accomplished 
Every forest lesson along with Scathacli\ 

CucJmlainn having concluded this short address, Ferdiaidh Description 
asks him with what weapons they should commence the battle bats between 
on that day. Cuchulainn answers, that as it was Ferdiaidh Sfd 
that first sought the ford, it was for him to choose the weapons 
for that day. Ferdiaidh then asks him if he remembered the 
missive weapons of’ valour [airigtih gaiscect] which they prac- 
tised when with Scathachf and Cuchidainn answers, that he 
did. “ If thou dost”, said Ferdiaidh^ “ let us try them”. So 
they then had recourse to their “ missive weapons of valour”. 

The description of this protracted combat preserves for ns 
an account as minute of the weapons and mode of warfare of the 
time, as Homer’s of those of the Greeks before Ilium. 

“ They took up”, (proceeds the talc), “ two equally-balanced 
shields for defence against missiles, and their eight ochnr-chlis 
or Missive-Shields, and their eight cletini, or Little Spears; 
and their eight colg-dets^ or Ivory-hilted Small* Swords ; and 
their eight gotha-ndits^ or Ivory-snafted Spears ; and they cast 
them at and from each other, so that they resembled a swarm 
of bees on a summer’s day ; and they threw no cast that did 
not strike. Each of them continued to cast those missiles at 
the other from the dawn of early morning to the full middle 
of the day, until all theit various missiles were destroyed 

K nst the faces \tilih'\ and bosses of the missive shields ; and 
ough the throwing was of the best description, the defence 
was so superior that neither drew the other’s blood during that 
time. 

“ ‘ Let us desist from these weapons now, Cuchulainri^ said 
Ferdiaidh^ ‘ because it is clear that it is not by them that our 
combat shall be decided’. ‘ Let us stop if thou thinkest the 
time has come’, said Cuchulainn, They then threw their mis- 
siles away from them into the hands of their Charioteers”. 

The tale proceeds:. 

“ ‘ What weapons shall we turn to now, O CuchulainnT 
said Ferdiaidh: * Thou hast thy choice of weapons until night’, 
said Cuchulainn^ ‘since it was thou that first came to the 
ford’. ‘Let us now’, said Ferduxidh^ ‘turn to our straight, 
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elegant, smooth, hard sleighs (Light Spears), with their per- 
fectly-hard strings of flax in them’. ‘ Let ns indeed’, said 
Cmnulainn. They then took two hard, firm shields upon them ; 
and they then turned to their straight, elegant, smooth, hard 
spears, with perfectly-hard linos or strings of flax in them. 
Each of them began to cast the spears at the other, from the 
full middle of the day till the close of the evening; and though 
the warding off was of the best, still the throwing was so 
superior, that each of them bled, reddened, and wounded the 
other, in that time. ‘ Let us desist from this, now O Cuchnlainn\ 
said Ferdiaidh. ‘ Let us desist’, said Cnchulainn. They stopped 
then, and threw their arms away from them into the hands ol‘ 
their charioteers. 

“ Each of them then went towards the other, and each put his 
arm around the others neck, and embraced liim three times. 
Their liorses were in the same enclosure that night ; and their 
charioteers sat at the same fire ; and tlicir charioteers prepared 
beds of green rushes for them, and supplied them with the 
pillows of wounded men. Then tlierc came professors of heal- 
ing and curing, to heal and cure them; and they applied 
healing and salving herbs and plants to their sores and their 
cuts and their many wounds. Every herb and every salve that 
was applied to the sores, cuts, and many wounds of Cnchulainn^ 
he sent share of the same over tlic fiird westward to Ferdiaidh^ 
in order that the men of Erinn should not have to say, if* For- 
diaidh fell by him, that it was the consequence of an inequality 
of healing. 

“ They rested so for that niglit, and early on the next morn- 
ing they repaired again to the ford of combat. 

“ ‘ What arms shall we turn to on this day, O Ferdiaidh?' said 
Cucliulainn : ‘ To thee belongs the choice till night’, said Fer- 
diaidh^ ‘ because I had my choice of weapons in the days that 
have passed’. ‘ Let us then’, said Cucliulainn^ ‘ turn to our man- 
aisihh muimecha^ [or great heavy spears, (dat. pi. of manaisy\ 
this day; because the thrusting on this day is more convenient for 
us than the casting (or shooting) of yesterday : let our steeds be 
caught and our chariots yoked, until we fight from off oui’ horses, 
on tnis day’. ‘ Let us indeed then’, said Ferdiaidh. They then 
took upon them two broad, exceedingly firm shields, and turned 
to their great heavy spears, on that day. Each of them began to 
pierce, to perforate, and to lacerate the other, from the dawn of 
early morning to the close of the evening. If it had been cus- 
tomary for flying bii(Js to pass through human bodies, they 
might have passed through their bodies on that day, and carried 
off lumps of gore and flesh from their Cuts and wounds into the 
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surrounding clouds and And when the closing hour of ltcct. xiv , 

evening came, their horses were tired, and their charioteers were Dcscnpticm 
fatigued, and the champions themselves were exhausted. batlbetwein 

“ ‘ Let us cease now O Ferdiaidh\ said Ciiehulainriy * be- 
cause our steeds are tired, our charioteers are fatigued, and if 
they are wearied, why should not we be wearied too?’ And 
he then spoke this verse : 

“ ‘ We are not bound to persevere 
With Fomorian obduracy; 

Let the cause be put in abeyance, 

Now that the din of combat is over*. 

“ ‘ Let us cease indeed, now’, said Ferdiaidh, ‘ if the time 
has come’. 

“ They ceased then : they cast their weapons away from them 
into the hands of their charioteers: each of them came towards 
the other, put his arms around his neck, ^and embraced him 
three times. Their steeds were put into the same enclosure 
that night, and their charioteers sat at the same fire. Their 
charioteers prepared a litter-bed of green rushes for them, and 
raised the pillows of wounded men for them. Professors of 
healing and curing came to examine, and attend, and watch 
by them for that night ; however, they found nothing to be of 
efficacy to allay the pain and danger of their sores, their cuts, 
and their many wounds, but the application of charms, and 
spells, and incantations, to check their blood, and their pain, 
and the agonies of their wounds. Every charm, and every 
spell, and every incantation that was applied to the sores and 
wounds of Ciichulainn, he sent an equal share of them across 
the ford, to the west, to Ferdiaidh, 

“ They arose early the next morning, gltid repaired to the ford 
of combat. Cuchulainn perceived a great change of counte- 
nance and great gloominess upon Ferdiaidh^ thia day. ‘ Thou 
art in a bad state, to-day, O Ferdiaidh\ said Cuchulainn, 

* Thy hair has become dark, thine eye has become dull, and 
thine own form, and thy countenance, and shape, have de- 
parted from thee’. ‘ It is not dread or terror of thee that makes 
me so this day indeed’, said Ferdiaidh^ * because there is not 
in Erinn this day a champion whom I am not able to subdue’. 

And Cuchulainn then began to groan and to lament ; and he 
spoke these words (in verse) ; and Ferdiaidh answered : 

C. O Ferdiaidhy if it be thou indeed, 

(284) [This is another extreme instance of style — one of those upon which the 
translator had intended to offer some remarks in a special note, which was un- 
fortunately not prepared before his death. The reader may be referred to the 
Historic Tale of the Battle of Magh Hath, published by the Irish Archaeol. 

Soc. in 1842.] 

VOL I. 20 
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Certain I am that thou art a poor-soulcd being 
To have come at a woman’s will 
To fight with thy fellow-pupil*. 

F “ ‘ O Cuchulainn^ ’t is a wise dccieo, — 

Thou true warrior, thou true champion, — 

Tliat a man is forced to come 

To the sod whereon his death shall be*. 

C. “ ‘ Finn-ahhair^ the daughter of queen Medhhy 
Whose superior beauty all must allow, 

To thee was given, not for thy love, 

But in order to prove thy mighty strength*. 

F. “ ‘ My strength a while ago was proved, 

O Cuchulainn, by a fair gauge ; 

^ One so brave I have not heard of. 

Nor until this day have I ever found*. 

C “ ‘ Thou hast caused all that has happened, 

0 son of Daman, son Ddire, 

To have come by the counsel of a woman 
To measure swords with thy fellow-pupil*. 

F. “ * Should I have returned without combat with thee, 
Though we were fellow- pupils, O comely C^i, 

Bad should be my fame and my renown. 

With Ailill and with Medbh of Cruachan', 

C. “ ‘ No person has conveyed food to his mouth, [i.e. has 
ever lived] 

And no more [i.e. nor] has there been bom 
Of king or queen, without exception, 

[Any] one for whom I would [be induced to] injure 
thee*. 

F. “ ‘ O Cuchulainfi of many deeds. 

It is not thou but Medbh that has betrayed me ; 

1 shall obtain victory and renown. 

But it is not on thee the fault shall lie*. 


“ ‘ My heart within me is a mass of gore, 

My life has nearly from me fled ; 

, ^ I deem it no addition to my other deeds 
■ ^ To fight with thee, O Ferdiaidh\ 

.“'iiTOr this dialogue Ferdiaidh spoke and said: ‘Muchas 
thou h^t been complaining of me’, said Ferdiaidh, ‘ what wea- 
pons shall we turn to this day ?* ‘ Thou hast thy choice of wea- 
pons till night*, said Cuphulainn, ‘ because it was I that had my 
choice on yesterday*. ‘ Let us then’, said Ferdiaidh, ‘ turn to our 
heavy, mighty, bloW-dealing swords, this day, as it is certain 
.that the cleaving to-day will bring us nearer to the termination 
of the battle than the thrusthig on yesterday*. Let us*, said Cuchu- 
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lainn. They took upon them two great long shields this day. 

They turned to their great, mighty, blow-dealing swords. They Description 
began to cleave and cut down, to strike and to slash, until every bLs between 
piece of flesh which each of them cut from the shoulders and 
nips, and thighs of the other, was as large as the head of a 
month-old infant. They continued, cacli, to cleave the other 
in this manner, from the dawn of morning till the close of 
evening/*^^^ 

“ ‘ Let us cease now, O CucJiulainn\ said Ferdiaidh: ‘ Let us 
cease, indeed, if the time lias come’, said Gucliulainn. They 
stopped: they threw their arms away from them into tlie 
liands of their cliariotccrs. Thoiigli their meeting (in the 
morning) was that of two pleasant, happy, joyous, high-spirited 
persons, their separation at that night was the separation of two 
displeased, sorrowful, dispirited jicrsons. Their steeds were 
not in the same field that night: their charioteers were not at 
the same lire. 

“They spent that night as before; and in the morning 
Ferdiaidh was up early and came alone to the ford of combat, 
because he knew that this was the day which should decide the 
combat and the fight ; and he knew that cither of them should 
fall on that day, there, or that both of them should (all. It 
was then he put on his suit of battle, and combat, and fighting, 
before Cuchulainn came to meet him ; and, as part of that array 
of battle .rfnd figliting, he put on his apron of striped satin, 
with its border of fretted gold, next to his white skin. Ho 
put on his apron of brown leather, well sewn, over that outside. 

He then took a great, huge flag-stone, as large as a millstone, 
and secured it over this outside. He put his firm, deep apron 
of refined iron [literally, double-melted], over the great flat 
stone as largo as a mill-stone, outside, in fear and in terror of 
the gae hulga^ (or belly-dart) on that day. He put his crested 
helmet of battle, and combkt, and fight, upon his ncad ; in which 
were set four carbuncle gems, in its four sides ; and , it was 
garnished with bronze and crystal, and brilliant stones of the 
oriental world. He grasped his fretted, firm-pointed spear in 
his right hand. He slung his battle-sword by its bent liooks 
to his left side, with its hilt of pale gold and jointings of red 
gold. He threw his great shield with its beautiful pinnacles, 
over the declivity of his back; on which were fifty pointed 
bosses on each boss of which a full-grown hog might be spitted, 
besides its great centre-boss of red gold. Ferdiaidh on this 

(235) he reader mny be referred to an interesting example of the exaggerated 
heroic style in descriptions of cienibats such as this, In that of the coiubat of 
Roland and Olivier, in Lo IViariage de Boland”, — in La Legmde des Steeles, 
par Victor Hugo.] 

20 B 
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^ay exhibited various noble and wonderful feats of scientific 
Description ffladiatorial dexterity, which he never learned from any person, 
batVbotwTen <Tom tutorcss or from tutor, neither from [the lady-professor] 
Scathach, nor from Uathach, nor from Aif^, but ])erformed 
diaidh. [invented] by himself on that day, in preparation for Cuchnlainn. 

“ Cuchnlainn in due time reached him at the ford, and saw 
the weapons and feats which Ferdiaidh put forth,’ ‘ You see 
all this, my man Ijficgh\ said Cuclmlainn, ‘ and provide me at 
once with such other weapons as these ; and besides this, if it 
be I that shall be yielding this day, you arc to irritate and re- 
proach me, and speak evil of mo, so that thereby my vigour 
and my anger may be increased ; and should I be the van- 
quisher, you arc to cheer me and praise me, and speak well of 
me, so that my courage may be the greater*. ‘ It shall be done, 
O Cuchulainn\ said Laegli. 

{Cuchnlainn'^ battle-array having been described already, it 
is omitted in the text as well as here). 

“ Then Cuchnlainn put on his array of battle, and combat, 
and fi^ht; and he performed many noble, wonderful, gladia- 
torial feats, on that day, which he had never learned from any 
one, not from Scathach^ nor from Uaihadh nor from AifS. 
Ferdiaidh saw these feats ; and he knew that they would be all 
brought to bear against himself in their turn. 

“ ‘ What feat shall we decide upon, O Ferdiaidh' y said Cuchu^ 
lainn, ‘ To thee belongs the choice of weapons till night’ said 
Ferdiaidh, ‘ Let us come to the game of the Ford, then’, said 
Cuchulamn. * Let us, indeed’, said Ferdiaidh', Although Fer- 
diaidh said this, ho was sorely grieved to go there, because he 
knew it was at that game Cuchnlainn had destroyed every 
champion and every warrior who fought him, that is, at the 
Game of the Ford. 

“ Each of them then began to shoot at the other with these 
weapons, from the dawn of early morning to the full mid-day ; 
and when mid-day came, the anger of the champions became 
more furious ; and each of them approached the other. It was 
then Cuchnlainn sprang from the brink of the ford, and alighted 
on the boss of Ferdiaidh'f^ shield, seeking to strike him on the 
head over the border of the shield ; upon which Ferdiaidh gave 
the shield a blow of his left elbow, and cast Cuchnlainn off 
from him as if he were a bird, back to the brink of the ford. 
Cuchnlainn again sprang from the brink of the ford, and alighted 
on the boss of Ferdiaidh'^ shield, for the purpose of stnking 
him on the head. Ferdiaidh gave the shield a stroke of his left 
knee, and cast Cuchnlainn from him, like a little infant, back 
to the briqk of the ford* Laeghy {Cuchulainn's charioteer) 
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perceived all this. ‘ Alas !* said Laegh, ‘ the man who opposes 
you chastises you as a loving woman would her son ; he spins 
you as a bubble spins on the water ; he grinds you as a mill 
grinds dried malt ; ho pierces you as a lance pierces an oak ; he 
entwines you as the woodbine entwines a tree ; he pounces on 
you as a hawk pounces on a titmouse ; so that you have no re- 
lation, or claim, or right, to bravery or to valour, henceforth, 
to the end of the world, you little deformed wretch’, said Laegli. 

“ Cucliulainn^ then, the third time, with the swiftness of* tlie 
wind, with the flcetness of the swallow, with the spring of the 
dragon, leaped upon the buoyancy of the air, and alighted on tlie 
boss of Ferdiaidli^ shield, to endeavour to strike his head over 
the edge of the sliicld ; upon which the champion shook the 
shield, and threw Cxichulainn off into the middle of the ford. 
It was then, indeed, that Cuchulamn'& fury first arose; he 
became inflated and swollen like a blown bladder, so that he 
became a terrible, awful, many-coloured, wonderful rainbow ; 
so that the great, brave champion stood the height of a 
Fomorian (i.c. a man of the sea,) over the head of Ferdiaidhy in 
proper height. Such was the closeness of the fight between 
them, that their heads met above, and their legs below, and 
their arms in the middle, over the borders and bosses of their 
shields. Such was the closeness of the fight between them that 
their shields were split and cloven, from their borders to their 
centres. >Such was the intensity of the light between them 
that their spears were turned, and bent, and strained from their 
points to their heels: such was the intensity of‘ the light 
between them, that they forced the river out of its bod and out 
of its power, so that the middle of the ford might afibrd a bed 
which a king or a queen might sleep in. 

“ It was at the feat of sharp swords they fought all this time ; 
and at last Ferdiaidh found an unguarded moment upon Cu- 
chulainn, and he made a blow of his tooth-hilted sword, and 
buried it in his body, so that his blood flowed into his girdle, 
so that the ford was brown from the hero’s blood. Cuchulainn 
did not return this feat, because Ferdiaidh continued a suc- 
cession of wonderful, heavy, quick blows on him ; until at last 
Cuchulainn called to his charioteer, Laegh Mac Itiangabhra^ 
for the gae bulga or * belly-dart’. 

“ This was the character of that dart: it was upon a stream 
it should be set, and it was from between his toes he should 
cast it. It made but the wound of one dart in entering the 
body; but it presented thirty inverted points against coming 
back ; so that it could not be drawn from a person’s body with- 
out opening it. And so when Ferdiaidh heard thQ ‘ belly-dart’ 
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LECT. XIV. called for, he suddenly dashed his shield down to protect the 

The “ lowcr part of his body ; upon which Cuchulainn struck him 

clfcluiailin, from the palm of his hand, with a spiky, short, dart, over the 
border of the shield and through the breast of his vest, so that 
it was visible out at his back after piercing his heart in his 
body! Ferdiaidh threw the shield suddenly up to protect 
the upper part of his body, though it was a relief too late. In 
the meantime the Charioteer had set the “ belly-dart” to the 
stream; and Ciichtdainn caught it between his toes, and he 
darted it at Ferdiaidh with such unerring aim and ibree, that 
it passed through the deep, firm, iron apron, broke the great, 
hard flag, which was as large as a mill-stone, in three parts, 
and passed through the lower part of his body into his belly, 
so that every part of him was filled with its inverted points. 

* Enough r said Ferdiaidh^ and he fell dead in the ford. And 
Cuchulainn sprang to him, and took him up in his arms, and 
carried him to the north side of the river, so that it should be 
himself, and not queen Medhh and her people that should 
obtain his trophies”. — 

And so, Cuchidainn^ after lamenting in many pathetic verses 
the untimely fall of his early friend and fellow-pupil, orders his 
charioteer to strip him pf his armour to obtain the celebrated 
gold brooch whicli qilecn Medhh presented to him ; and then to 
cut open his body and recover the fatal Belly-Dart for him ; all 
of which the dexterous charioteer soon performed. And thus 
ended the celebrated combat of Cuchulainn and Ferdiaidh^ so 
extravagantly told in this ancient tale of the Tain Do Chuailgni^ 
but the fact of which is preserved in the name of the ford at 
which it Was fought, which from that day to the present has 
been called Ath Firdiaidh or Ferdiaidh'^ Ford, now Ardee, in 
th(^rcsent county of Louth. 

Ijie combat with Ferdiaidh was not the only occasion on 
wliich Cuchulainn had availed himself of the fatal agency of 
the Gae Bulga^ or Belly-Dart, of which he alone is mentioned 
in our old writings as being master. Concerning this weapon, 
if we only knew of it from the exaggerated description of the 
manner in which it tore its way through FerdiaidNs very ques- 
tionable armour, its existence at all might be very well doubted, 
as simply an exaggeration introduced for effect in this particu- 
lar Tale of the TdiA Bo Chuailgne; but in another ancient talc 
we have, in my belief, very fair authority to show that Cuchu- 
lainn had unwittingly killed his own son Conlaech with this very 
weapon, in an ordinar/ combat on the shore near Dundalk, 
and in precisely the same way FeTdiaidh'^\^ described to 
have been killed with it. . ' ^ 
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Like the Taihlumy or wonderful Sling-Ball, with which the 
champion Balor was killed in the battle of the northern Magh 
Tuiredhj the Gae JBulga, or Belly-Dart, has been assigned an 
eastern and fabulous origin, by some ancient Irish poet whose 
name and precise time are not known to me. This poem con- 
sists of ten stanzas, and the only copy of it that I have ever 
met is one made about the year 1714 by John Mac Solly, of the 
county of Meath, a tolerably fair scribe. 

The j)oem, the language of which is certainly older than the 
tenth century, and which lias suffered but little by transcriptions, 
appears to have been written in answer to a question, and runs 
as follows : — 

“ How was the Qae-Bulga discovered? 

Tell us without being ignorant, — 

Or by whom was it brought hither, 

From the eastern parts of the world ? 

“ Inform those who are ignorant 

That this weapon originally came hither 
From Bolg Mac Buain, in the east, 

To Cuclmlain7if in Muirtheimhni, 

“ Two monsters that were upon the sea, 

•Which fouglit a fierce, angry battle ; 

Their names, I well remember, wertj 
The Curruid and the Coincimin. ^ 

Cm^ruid fell in the furious fight 
By the noble, fierce Coinchenn; 

Upon the boisterous, proud, Red Sea, 

On the ridge of the cool and deep abyss. 

“ Bolg Mac Buain^ a champion famed, 

Discovered the skull of Curruid upon the strand, 
Whither it fled from the sea abroad. 

Closely pursued by the Coinchenn. 

** Bolg Mac Buain, the renowned. 

Many were the hosts whom he defeated ; 

By him was made the wild spear. 

From the bones of the kingly monster. 

“ Mae Buain gave the Gae Bolg 

To Mac lubar^ the brave subduer ; 

Mac lubar next consigned the gift 
To Lena his own fellow-pupil: 

“ Lena gave to Dermeil 

The spear of hard sharp-pointed head ; 

And Dermeil gavQ it, without grudge, 

Unto his tutoress, unto ScathacJi: 

Sc^thaoA gave it to [her daughter] Ai/^^ 
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She never did a more foolish act ; 

The “Gfae And by her was made the fatal spear- 

Cuc^iainn. By whicli her only son was slain. 

“ Cuchulainn brought the Gai Bolg 
Into Erinn, with all its barbs ; 

By it he slew Conlaech of the battle-shields, 

And Ferdiaidh afterwards, without mistake”. 

Such, then, is the account of the origin and subsequent his- 
tory of the famous gai or gae hulga^ as preserved in this unique 
poem ; but from the third line of the last stanza but one, it would 
appear that the gae hiilga brought by Cucimlainn into Erinn, 
was not the original spear, but one made on its model by Aif^^ 
the daughter of* his tutoress Scathach^ and the mother of his 
son Conlaech; and given to him by her on his return to his 
own country, after finishing his military education with her 
mother. 

The extracts given above have been somewhat lengthy ; but 
it would have been impossible perhaps to have given a more 
intelligible account than they embrace of the use of the several 
weapons alluded to ; and these were some of the principal wea- 
pons in use in ancient Erinn. 
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•) Wbaponb of Warfare; (continued). Examples of Weapons used in the 
Tain Bo Chuailijn€ ; — the Iron Sjxjar of Cethern ; — Double- bladed” ISpears ; 

— the antiquated arms of lUach ; — etc. Shields with sharp rims ; Missive 
Shields”. Stor}” of the death of Soaltainu^ fatlier of Cuchulainn. Example 
of a Two-Haiidcd Sword. Of the incribed Sword of Cuchulainn, of the 
Gai Buai/neachy (or “ Vonomed Spear”), of Cormac, Of the Shields used 
in ancient Eriiin. TJie Shield of Corb Mac Ciarain, Early references to 
Shields. Of the use of the Compaeses in engraving devices on Shields. Of 
the Shield of Aedh Oiryhialla. 'Ihe Sciath, The Shield-strap {Nasc)^ and 
Shield, of Mac Con, List of celebrated Shields, in the Book of Leinster. 

If it were the special purpose of these lectures to make a com- 
plete investigation into the subject of the arms and modes of 
warfare among the early Gaedhils, it would be necessarjr to trans- 
late in the first place, the whole of the historic tale oi the 2am 
Bo Chuailgne. For that remarkable piece is all through full of 
descriptions, names, and allusions, throwing light upon the de- 
tails of tliis subject. But my design at present is only to offer 
some general account of our ancient weapons aijd of the use of 
them, in connection with the general subject of the manners and 
customs of early civilization in Erinn. I do not, therefore, 
propose to do more than select from ancient authorities a few 
examples of each kind of weapon, and mode of combat, used by 
the different races, down to a comparatively late period of our 
history ; taking them in chronological order, but only taking so 
many of each as may be nccessaiy to mark such changes of form, 
or such additions to the number of a champion’s arms, as from 
time to time took place. I shall, accordingly, proceed in the 
first place to instance a few others of the more remarkable among 
the aescriptions and allusions in the Tain Bo CUuailgni; but 1 
shall not mrther refer to the incidents described in the tale, con- 
fining myself merely to noting the passages in which arms and 
warlike accoutrements are directly referred to. 

The first of these to which I have got to refer is that in which Example* of 
an Iron spear is described, as having been borne by a warrior the 
named Cethem, This Cethern was a chieftain of the Rudrician 
race, of Ulster; ^d he is stated to have been one of the first ofTboTrm^^ 
the Ulster champions who came to the assistance of Cuchulainn, cKni! 
when he lay disabled by his many wounds after his desperate 
combat with Ferdiaidn. In his haste to reach the scene of 
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self with all his weapons. For he is described as having come from 
the north armed only with a single weapon and that a “ 
i.e. literally, a Spit of Iron : and this is the first instance of the 
w^eapon so called. This word is often applied to a Spear, in the 
ancient forms of the Gaedhclic language. The hir was not, how- 
ever, as may be supposed, the only weapon of so important a 
warrior; and accordingly the tale proceeds to relate that just as' 
Cethern was slightly recovered from his first wounds in battle 
against the men of Connacht, liis wife arrived from the north witli 
his sword, which had been forgotten by himself in his haste. 
“ Double- Another species of spear, not hitherto mentioned, now appears 

spea^i on the scene ; for, *wc arc told in continuation of the description 
of Cethern^ that scarcely had he retired from the conflict with 
the enemy, when his lather, Finntami^ arrived at the scene ol‘ 
action, from Dun-da-lMieann^ (on the river Bann)^ attended by 
one hundred and fifty men, each armed with a “ doublc-bladcd 
spear”, that is, a spear witlx a blade at each end of the handle, 
so that it wounded alike with cither end. They all fell, how- 
ever, excepting jRnn^ann himself and his second son Crimthanriy 
who were saved by king Ailill and queen iledblu 

After the defeat of Finntann again came Menn^ the son of Sal- 
cholgay from the points of the Boyne, with a company of twelve 
men only, each armed like those who went before them, with 
a spear having a blade at each end. These twelve were also 
killed, but Menn himself escaped. 

Description A cuiTous dcscriptioii ncxt occurs of the worn-out arms of a 
quatc\? arms cliampion SO old as to have been superannuated at the time of 
of iiiach. queen invasion; but who seems to have been inspired 

to new vigour by the danger of the province. It is remarkable 
for the details it contains respecting the materials and construc- 
tion of the war-chariot, as well as of a chieftain’s arms at this 
early date. 

This aged warrior was lliach the son of Cas^ the son of Eos 
Etiadhy a champion of the clann Rudhraidhi^ the royal race of 
Ulster, whose territory lay on the very northern coast. 

When this old warrior heard of the hostile descent made on 
his native province by the queen of Connacht, he resolved to 
set out at once to the scene of, action, and devote even the last 
remnant of his life to the honour and security of his people. 
His two old steeds, says the story, which had been let loose for 
life, were once more caught and yoked to his old shattered 
chaiiot, “ which had neither cushions nor skins in it”. He 
slung over his shoulder “ his rough, dark shield of iron, with 
its hard rim of silver” ; he girded his rough, gray-hilted, 
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heavy-striking sword” to his left side. He placed his two t. xv . 
“shaky-headed, many-gapped sleghs' (or spears), beside him 
in his old chariot. His people supplied the chariot around 
him with stones, and rocks, and great ilags, and so he went to 
the scene of action. - 

In the battle,^ the old warrior seems to have recovered the 
power of youth. For it was not till after he had broken his 

t ld spear, and exhausted his heap of stones against his enemies, 
illing numbers of them, that he retired, barely alive, to the 
spot whefe Doche Mac Magacli stood, an old Connacht friend 
of his ; and him the wounded old chief requested to cut off his 
head, since he could now do no more lor his country, and 
begged of liim to convey his old broken sword to his friend 
Laeghairi^ another celebrated Ulster warrior, as the last token 
of his friendship ; all of which was accordingly done. 

According to the story of the Tain Bo Ghuailgne^ after 
Guchidainn was disabled queen Medbh passed the bounds of 
tlie province and ravaged all Ulster, burning down even the 
extreme northern fortress and royal residence ot Bun Sobhaired; 

[the place now called Dunseverick, near the Giant’s Causeway, 
in Antrim]. She succeeded then in possessing herself of the 
famous Bull of Cuailgnd^ the original object of all the war; 
and with this trophy of victory, she returned with the army of 
Connacht, in the direction of Athlonc. 

The Ultonians had, however, by this time quite shaken off 
their lethargy, and assembling all their forces they pursued the rum no ^ 
queen, whom they succeeded in overtaking at Clartha (now 
Clara, near the present town of Mullingar). 

It is at this stage of the history that occurs one of the most 
curious passages in the whole tract, as to the arms, dresses, and 
personal appearance of the princes and warriors of this age. 

When Ailill^ the husband of queen Medbli^ perceives that 
they are overtaken by the Ultonians, he sends forth Mac Both, 
his courier or herald, to observe more closely who are coming ; 
and at the end of each of Mac Hotlts observations, he describes 
the appearance of each party and each chief exactly, in order 
that Fergus Mac Eoigh (the exiled Ulster champion, who was, 
as will be remembered, with the Connacht army), might 
identify each to the king and queen. 

All these descriptions of the different chieftains are highly 
picturesque, as well as full of antiquarian and historical interest. 

Much of them, however, relates rather to the dress and ornaments 
and the pj^rsonal bearing of the various individuals described, 
than to their arms ; and the consideration of this part belongs 
more properly to a future 'lecture, when I come to treat of the . 
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LscT. XV. costume and domestic life of those ages. This part of the tract 
Descriptions is moreover somewhat lengthy, and could not be satisfactorily 
TdtnBo abridged. I shall, therefore, here, simply extract from it the 
Chuaiign4, specific descriptions of the various arms and armour to which 
it contains allusions, giving them in literal translation, yet 
without any attempt to connect them together, as in the tale. 
They will be found to contain clear accounts of many diflerent 
shields, swords, and spears ; and of the latter, some of bronze, 
and some of iron. And all these descriptions will serve to show 
how very various were the forms materials and ornaments 
employed at the time, while yet the nature of the different 
weapons is exactly similar to that of those with which we are 
already familiar. 

One of the Ulster chiefs is described by Mac Roth as bearing; 

— “ A white Shield, with devices of red gold, above him ; a 
long, gold-hilted Sword in one hand, and a Broad-Green Spear 
(manais lethan-gldas)^ in the other”. 

Of another he says, that he bears : 

— “ A Spear like the candle of a king’s house in his hand, 
with rings of silver and bands of gold ; wonderful are the feats 
which the spear the champion carries in his hand performs. The 
rings of silver [seem toJ| run upon it over the bands of gold at 
once from its heel to its socket ; and the next time it is the 
bands of gold that [seem to] run over the rings of silver, from 
the socket to the neel. [He carries a] sharp-rimmed Shield 
over him ; and a Sword with an ivory hilt, overlaid with gold 
thread, at his left side”. 

Another bears : 

— “ A bright Shield, with silver devices, over him ; a silvcr- 
hilted Sword, in a flaming Scabbard, at his side ; a Spear like a 
column of a king’s palace, beside him”. 

Another has : 

— “ A curved Shield, with a sharp rim, and rivets, over him ; 
a flesh-seeking Spear in his hand ; and an ivory-hilted Sword at 
his side”. 

Another again carries: 

— “A well-mounted, broad-edged, blood-dripping gae^ (heavy- 
Spear) in his hand”. 

The next: 

— “A wounding, Shadowy Spear at his shoulder; and a 
black Shield at his shoulder, with a hard rim of white bronze 
on it ; a Sword with an ivory hilt, overlaid with thread of gold, 
hanging over his clothes outside”. 

Anower bears above him : 

A round Shield with a hard silver rim all around it; a 
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deep-edged hcavy-Spear {aae ) ; and a long light-Spear, {slegh) 
in his hand ; and an ivory-hiltcd Sword at his left side”. 

The next bears : 

— “ A bright Shield, with devices in red gold, above him ; 
a gold-hilted, long. Sword, at his left side ; a long, green-edged 
hcavy-Spear, {gae)^ together with a sharp, threatening short- 
Spear (fagha), with hard strings (suainearnam loga), and rivets 
of white bronze, in his hand”. 

(This is the second instance of “ strings” being attached to 
Spears ; allusion was also made to them, it will be recollected, in 
the combat of Cucimlainn and Ferdiaidh.) 

Another warrior bears : 

“ A Shield with devices in gold over him ; a hard, firm 
straight-edged Sword, girt to his side; and a straight-ridged 
light- Spear (slegh), flaming red in his hand”. 

Another wears : 

— “ A long, gold-hlltcd Sword at his left side ; a flesh-seeking 
light-Spear (slegh), which dazzled the multitude, in his hand”. 

The two chieftains next described carry : 

— “Two bright-hilted Swords, at their girdles ; two flesh-seek- 
ing or light-Spears, (slegha)^ with bright rings of silver, in their 
hands”. 

Another warrior bears arms of iron: [for the “gray” spear 
was, doubtless, of that metal] : he is described as having : 

— “ A Sword of seven layers of re-melted iron, at one side of 
his back ; a brown Shield over him ; a great, gray Spear, with 
thirty rivets through its socket, in his hand”. 

The next has : 

— “ Along Sword at his side ; a great trowel Spear (manais)^ 
in his right hand ; a gray Shield at his shoulder”. 

The next: 

— “ A green Shield above him ; and a thin, blue heavy spear 
(gae), at his shoulder”. 

Then comes a champion with : 

— “ A blood-red Shield, with rim and bosses, over him ; a 
Sword with a silver hilt, at his left side ; an elbowed or light 
Spear (slegh)^ with a golden socket over him”. 

And another: 

— “ A Shield with a rim of gold, over him ; a Sword with a 
hilt of gold, at his left side ; and a flesh-seeking, gold-shaded 
[that is, bronze] light-Spear, (slegh) in his hand’ . 

Another again bears ; 

A bright Shield with fastening-hooks of red gold, and a 
rim and boss of red gold ; a small, gold-hilted Sword at his side ; 
and a sharp, light, Siadowy Spear above him”. 
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Lastly come a group: 

— “Armed with blue, shining Spears; yellow, stroke-resist- 
ing Shields ; gold-hiltcd, long Swords, at their sides”. 

There are a great many other similar descriptive passages in 
the tract ; but as already observed I have selected only those 
which oftbred some variety worthy of notice, cither in the form, 
the material, or the ornamental work of the different weapons. 
In these passages the descriptions are not always definite enongli 
to enable us, to determine with perfect certainty, the rnctal of 
which the various arms were composed ; but sufficient, I think, 
appears to warrant us in believing that they were of bronze and 
of iron both. The exact time at which the latter metal became 
known here, or extensively worked, is a subject worthy of 
investigation. I have no doubt however that it was well known 
and much used at a period very much earlier than is generally 
imagined. 

It is remarkable that among the various groups of warriors at 
cither side, no one is described as armed with small weapons, 
with battle-axes, or with slings. In fact the sling does not 
appear to have over been a general weapon of warfare in Erinn. 

Before taking leave for the present of the Tain Do ChuailgnS^ 
I wish to direct attention, a little more closely, to the mention 
made there of shields with sharp rims or edges, which occurs 
in several of the passages just quoted. 

In the first place, it will be recollected that, in the first day’s 
combat between Cnchulainn and Ferdiaidh^ there are eight 
little “ missive shields” enumerated among the missive weapons 
with which that day’s combat was fought. Now these shields 
must have been metallic ones and with sharp edges; but 
whether they were thrown horizontally or vertically is not 
stated. It is probable, however, that they were thrown both 
ways. That shields were thrown vertically is clearly shewn in 
the passage, in which it is mentioned that when Cetliern Mac 
Finntain^ after his cure by the physician Finghin^ returns to 
his assaults on the men of Connacht, and meets MainS AndoCy 
one of the sons of king Ailill and queen Medhliy ho throws his 
shield at him, the rim of which as it fell cut through the 
Connacht warrior, wounding his charioteer, and his horse, and 
cleaving the chariot itself at the same time. 

There is another extraordinary passage relating to. a sharp- 
edged shield, to which no previous reference has been made ; 
that in which the singular death of CuchulainrC^ father is 
recorded. The description is indeed very extravagant, but the 
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passage is important, as indicative of the exact nature of this lrct. xv. 
curious species of shield. story of the 

When Cucliulainn had partially recovered from the effects of JoS?a<nn, 
his combat with Ferdiaidli, his father, Soaltainn^ came to visit cucS<ni^ 
and console him. The hero, however, Avould receive no con- 
solation, but vengeance on the enemies of his province; and 
knowing that the time had nearly come for king Concohar 
and the men of Ulster to recover from the enchanted sleep, 
[ceasnaidhean^) he determined to send his fatlicr to Einania 
to apprise them of the insulting intrusion of an enemy into 
their country, and to rouse them to exertion and vengeance. 
Soaltainn, accordingly, took Cuchulahnis celebrated gray steed, 

Liath Mhachaj and rode directly to Emania ; and when he came 
to the palace he shouted these words : “ Men are wounded ; 
women are captives ; cows are driven away ; O Ultonians” ; — 
but he received no answer, because it was tlic custom of the 
Ultonians that they were bound not to speak before their king, 
and their king Avas bound not to speak before his druids. 

Soaltainn went then to Leac na n-giall^ (l.e. the Flagstone 
of the Hostages), at Emania, and shouted the same words: 

“Meh arc wounded; women arc captives; cows arc driven 
away”. 

“ Who has wounded; Avhohas captured; Avho has driven off 
cows?” said Cathbadh the druid. “Ye have been plundered 
by Ailill and MedbK\ said Soailtainn; “ your wives, your 
children, and your youths, your steeds, your studs, and your 
flocks have been carried off. Cuclmlamn has been fighting and 
obstructing the great four provinces of Erinn, in tlie gaps, 
defiles, and passages of the ctmixed Muirtheimhn6, * ^ ^ 

But he is no longer able to contend Avith them ; and if you do 
not now avenge your own wrongs, they shall never be avenged”. 

“ It is better to allow the man Avho offers such combats to a 
king fo come on to death and destruction” : said Cathbadh the 
druid. “ All that you say is true”, said king Conchobar, “ It 
is true” : said all the Ultonians at the same time. 

Soailtainn then rushed out in a fury, because he had not 
received the answer he had expected from the Ultonians. 

The Liath Mhacha {Cuchulainn's steed), however, returned 
with him again to the side of the palace ; but in Soailtainn'^ 
confusion, his own shield, (says the tale), turned against him, 
and cut off his head, which fell into the hollow of the shield. 

From all the various allusions quoted, and particularly from 
this last strange story, it is clear that some if not all the shields 
of the ancient champions had sharp borders, and might have 
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LBCT. XV. teen often as we have seen they sometimes were used as well 
for offence as defence. 

Two?land?d There is another remarkable weapon also noticed in the 
Sword. same tract to which special attention may he called. It occurs 
in a passage in a subsequent part of the tale, after the descrip- 
tions of men and arms of which I have been speaking. The 
passage in question mentions a Two-Handed Sword ; or, at least 
a sword wielded occasionally with both hands. The particular 
sword spoken of belonged to Fergus Mac Roigli^ the Ulster 
prince who had been exiled into Connacht by king Conor, and 
who now took part in the final battle of Clartha^ (near Mul- 
lingar), against his own countrymen. 

The immediate cause of the banishment of Fergus was, the 
death of the sons of Uisneach^ at the instigation of Concobar, 
in violation of Fergus's honour, which had been pledged for 
their safety ; but besides this there was an older ill feeling 
between Fergus and Concohar^ because Fergus had been the 
rightful heir to the kingdom of Ulster and had actually ruled 
it for some time until Concobar supplanted him through the 
ingenuity of his mother, whom Fergus had taken to wife. 

Some short time before the battle of Clarthay king Ailill 
discovered Fergus asleep in a place and under circumstances 
of pain and insidt to him ; but not deeming it prudent at the 
time to have an open quarrel with him, he ordered his servant 
to remove Fergus's great sword from its scabbard, and to 
replace it by a wooden one, in order that he might have indis- 
putable proof of’ the wrong which he had done him. After- 
wards when the day of battle came, and king A Hill pressed 
Fergus to exert himself to the utmost of his power against his 
countrymen, Fergus answered that he had unaccountably lost 
his sword, that with it he would hurl destruction on the enemy, 
but that without it he was quite powerless. Ailill then had 
the sword brought to him, and he placed it in the hand of 
Fergus; who on receiving it exclaimed, “Thou art welcome, 
O Calad-Bohy sword of Leite /” — \calad bolg literally means, 
“ the hard-bulging”.] 

Leitiy whose sword it appears to have been, was himself a 
famous warrior of Ulster ; and his son, Fergus Mac Leitiy who 
was slain about this time, was equally celebrated with his father. 
It is stated here that Ldti obtained this celebrated sword from 
some one of the “ fairy mansions” of Erinn, and that when it 
was raised for a stroke it expanded to the dimensions of a rain- 
bow in the firmament. 

In the heat of the battle, Fergus came up to Concobar and 
planted three mighty blows on his shield ; which shield was 
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called the Ochainy that is, the Groancr, because it emitted a i.yoT. xv . 
loud groan whenever Concohar was In danger; and all the Example of a 
shields of Ulster groaned in answer to it. But although Fergus 
planted the three miglity blows on Concohar b shield, yet so 
bravely did Concohar carry that shield, that the ear of the 
shield was not even driven so near to his ear as to touch it. 

“ Who is this”, said Fergus^ “ that dares to hold a shield 
against me this day, when the four provinces of Erinn meet in 
the great battle of* the Tain Bo Chiiailgn^ 

To this question Concohar answered : A man younger and 
more accoftiplishcd than thou art, and of better lather and 
mother; a man who banished thee from thy country and from 
thy lands and thy inlieritance; a man who sent thee to the 
haunts of* the deer, tlie hare, and the fox ; a man who lias 
not left thee the extent of one step of thy tcrrltoiy or thy lands ; 
a man wlio has driven thee to accept unmanly subsidy from a 
woman, (that is, from the queen of Connacht) ; a man who in- 
sulted thee by killing the three sons of Uisneach while under thy 
protection at one time; a man who will defeat thee this day, in 
presence of the men of Erinn; Concohar^ the son of Fachtna 
Fathach, son of Jioss llundhy son of HuadhraidhS, high king of 
Ulster, son of the high king of Erinn. And whoever insults 
thee, now”, added Concohar^ “ thou art not entitled to any 
fine [_eric]^ for the injury to thy person, or violation of thy 
honour, because it is in a woman’s service that thou art”. 

“ Now, when Fergus heard these insulting words”, (says the 
tale), “ he put his ‘ two hands’ to the Calad Bolg^ and in sweep- 
ing round, the edge came in contact with three small hillocKS 
which were immediately at his back ; and such was tlic force of 
the*action, that he cut tlie three tops off them, and hurled them 
to a distance into the adjoining swamp, where they remain to 
this day, as well as the three decapitated trunks, which have ever 
since been called na iri maela ]\luU, or ‘ the three bald hills of 
Meath’”. 

Before passing away from Cuchidairm, the hero of the 7\iin oftho 
Bo Chuailgne, it may be worth while to give a short extract 
relating to his sword, from a legend preserved in the Book oi 
Ballymote, into which it was transcribed at the time of its com- 
mlation, in the year 1391, from the more ancient Leahhar na"' 
h^UaChongbhala^ or book of Navan. It is the same which I 
referred to in a former lecture when alluding to the inscriptions 
placed within the hilts of ancient swords, by which they were 
said to tell of their performances, and the names of the cham- 
pions to whom they belonged. The legend is referred to the 
time and court of king Cormac Mac Airt^ who died a. n. 266 ; 
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(that is, about as many years after the death of Cuchnlamn ) ; 
and it is not more interesting from the account of Cuckalainih 
sword which it contains, than it is in connection with some 
curious customs of Cormac^ time, which arc alluded to in it. 
The story runs thus : 

“ Cor mac'' [as chief king] “ had the hostages of all Erinn in 
his custody. One of these was Soclit the son oiFithaV ; fwliose 
genealogy is thus minutely given in the tract: “ Soclit the son 
of Fitlwl^ son A eng us ^ son of Glangein, son of Seiche son of 
Socht, son of Fachtna, son of Seane/iadh, son of A ilill Ceasdach^ 
son of Rudhraighe^ as the book of UaChonghhail sa^s.] 

“ SocJit had a beautiful sword, with a hilt of gold, pointed 
witli silver, with a golden suspension (or belt), and an orna- 
mented scabbard; it had a sharp point which shone in the 
night like a candle. If its point were bent back to its hilt it 
would become straight again like a dart. It would cut a hair 
on the water ; it would chop off u hair on one’s head without 
approaching the skin ; it would cleave a man in two, and the 
one hall' of him would not miss the other for some time”. 

(In tliis poetically exaggerated description, it will be ob- 
served that a vivid account is given of the temper and sharpness 
of the sword-blade ; and this is important.) 

“ He {Socht) said that this was ‘ the Grnaidin Caidid~cheann\ 
(or “hard, hard-headed”), Cucimlainn's sword; and his family 
looked upon that sw^ord as an heir-loom of their race, handed 
down from their fathers before them. Now there was a cele- 
brated court-stew^ aid at Tara at tliis time, whose name was Duibh- 
reann^ the son of U'trgreann. This steward requested of Soclit 
to sell the sword to him ; and he told him that he should have 
the same meals as himself every night, and that every one of 
his attendants should have four men’s food [every day] in com- 
plhnent to the sword, and its full value, at his own estimation, 
besides that. ‘ Not so’ ; said Socht; ‘ I am not competent to sell 
my father’s property as long as he is alive’. 

“ Things remained so for some time, Duihhreann always 
talking of the sword: at last he invited Soclit^ on one occa- 
sion, to partake of some pleasant drink with him ; and Duihh 
reann instructed the cup-bearer to ply him well with wine and 
mead until he became drunk. This was done, accordingly, 
so that Socht did not know where he was, and so fell asleep. 
The steward then took the sword from him, and went to the 
king’s Cerd [or worker in precious metals], Connu [was his 
name]. ‘ Could you’, said he, ‘ open the hilt of this sword?’ 
‘ I could’, said the Cerd, So the Cerd then took the sword 
asunder, and inscribed the name Duibhreann in the shank of 
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it, and fixed the sword again in the same way that it had been 
before. - 

“ Things continued so for some time longer; ami iln: steward 
was still asking the sword, but he could not get it tioin Socht. 
The steward then claimed the sword, and went through the 
legal form of enforcing his claim ; and he asserted that it was 
his own, and that it was from him that it luid been taken. 
Socht declared that the original sword was his by right, as well 
as its trappings and ornamentation ; and he had a Cerd [or 
artificer] to prove this. He then repaired to his father Fithal^ 
[who was the wisest and most celebrated of king Cormacs 
judges], to ask his opinion on the case, and to beg of him to 
come along with liim to defend his right to the sword. 

“ ‘ I shall not’, said Fithcd; ‘ you must yourself sustain your 
causes, and it is not I that shall ever arbitrate for you, because 
you prosecute and are prosecutor in too many causes. Speak 
the truth without falsehood; falsehood shall not be answoed 
by falsehood j but I will go if you fail to prove the ownership 
of the sword, and it will be the easier lor me to cross the pro- 
ceedings’ 

The cause was opened before the monarch in duo course, and 
Socht was allowed to prove that the sword was his ; and he 
made oath that the sword was an heir-loom in his family, and 
that it was his own. Then the steward said : 

“ ‘ Good, O King Covmac; the oath which Socht has sworn is 
a falsehood’. ‘ Wlio is to prove for you?’ said Connew, ‘ that 
it is a falsehood T ‘ This’, said he ; ‘ if the sword is mine my 
name is written in it, and it is concealed in the hilt of the 
sword’. Socht was then called up by Corniac^ who told him 
what had been said. ‘ The case is suspended’, said Corruac^ 
‘ until this is ascertained ; and let the Cerd be called beibre us’. 
The Cerd came, and ripped open the hilt; and the steward’s 
name was found written in it. 

“ Socht (then spoke, and) said: ‘ Ye have heard, O men of 
Erinn, and [king] Cormac along with you, that this man 
acknowledges that the sword is his. I give up [said he to the 
steward] its possession along with its liabilities liom me to yoir’. 
‘ I acknowledge, indeed’, said the steward, ‘ its ownership with 
its liabilities’. 

‘‘ Socht then said : ‘ This is the sword that was found in the 
(headless) trunk of my grandfather; and I know not who it 
was that committed that deed, even to this day: and do thou, 
O Corraac^ deliver judgment in that case’. ‘ That is a liability 
greater [than the value of the sword]’, said Cormac. There 
were then seven adjudged by Cormac for that crime, 
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LEOT. XV. [on the steward], and to return the sword back again’. ‘I 
Of the acknowledge’, said the steward, ‘ the history of the sword’ ; 

Sword of and he then related the whole story of his fraud in order ; and 

Cuchuiainn. artificer | also told the same story in relation to the 

sword. Upon this Cormac ordered seven cuinals [or twenty- 
one cows] Ironi the steward, and seven more from the Cerci 
[or artificer] ; and he said: ‘ It is a profitable injunction that 
Neri bound (on all; namely), to deliver a just and impartial 
judgment’ ”. 

(The Nere alluded to was himself a judge, and the worthy 
son of the celebrated judge, Morami, “ of the Golden Collar”.) 

‘‘‘True’, said Cormac^ then; ‘this is Cuchidainii's sword; 
and it was with this sword that my grandfather. Conn of the 
hundred battles, was killed by the hand of‘ Tibraidhe Tirech; 
of which it was said: 

“ With an army of valiant companies, 

If the men of Connacht have come, 

Alas ! to have seen Conn’s blood 
Upon the sides of Cuchnlainn^s sword”. 

“ Cormacj then, and Fitfial [his judge] gave judgment upon 
the sword ; and it was Cormac that prepared it ; and Cormac 
himself was adjudged the sword, as eric [or fine] for the death 
by it of his grandfather Conn^\ 

Of this sword It was said, that it could not be withstood in 
battle, nor the man in whose hand it was carried; and it 
was one of ‘‘ the tliree precious jewels in Eriim”, which Cormac 
possessed, namely, his Cup, and his Branch, and this Sword. 

This history of Cuchulahm's sword offers a remarkable ex- 
ample of the care with which certain celebrated weapons were 
preserved, and the respect witli which they were regarded 
among the Gaedhils ; and that down to a period but little before 
Saint Patrick’s time. But this is by no means a solitary in- 
stance of the kind, as will be seen from the following account 
of another possession of the same king. 

The(3'«o Besides Cuchulaimi’s famous sword, the Cruaidin Caididr 
OT**vwiome<i cheann^ or Cataid-clieann^ king Cormac possessed another more 
clr^c^^ ancient and not less celebrated weapon, known in ancient 
writings by various names, but more particularly by the name 
of the Gae Buaifneach^ or “ the.Venomed Spear”. The origin 
of this spear is very remote, being indeed involved in the his- 
tory of tne Tuatha De Danann. 

In the course of these lectures we have had occasion, more 
than once, to mention the name of Lug, or Lumidh, Mae 
Eithlenn, the famous chief and king of the Tuatha Di Danann, 
who killed his grandfather, Balor “ of the evil eye”, with a cast 
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from Ws sling of a ball of the kind called tathlum^ at tlie battle i xv. 
of the Second or northern Magh Tuireadh, The name of Lu- Tho 0a9 
gaidJis father was Cian ; and this Ciaii was murdered by the m“^v^omea 
three sons of Bicrerm^ who were of the same race as liimsclf/"^®^ eSmar?^ 
For this murder Lugaidh imposed an eric or fine of compro- 
mise on the three young warriors : and the fine which he imposed 
on them was, to procure for him certain things from foreign 
countries, which he was satisfied would cost them their lives to 
get; and amongst these was the famous Spear of Assal, or “ Pir- 
ri8'\ as otliers call him, the king of Persia. The youtlis, how- 
ever, returned to Prinn witli Pttgaullts demands, after many 
years’ travel and dreadful suflcring, but so enfeebled that 
they died after landing on this east coast of Leinster, before 
they could reach Tara. The sufferings and tragical fate of 
these young wai riors, I may remark, forjn one of the ancient 
tales known as the “ Three Sorrows of Story-telling” ; the other 
two being, the story of tlie tragical fate of the children of Uis' 
nech, and that of the Children of 

Tho objects of PujaidliS demands, however, were safe; 
and among them was the famous spear, which at tho timow'as 
called Ibar A lainn Fidh’hhaidkea^ (oj*, “ the Yew, tho finest of 
timber”), — perhaps fi om the shaft being formed out of the yew 
tree, — though I believe that the ancient spoar-handlcs were 
generally made of ash. * 

No farther account of the spear is found fi om Ltujaidh down 
to Celtchair Mac Uithir, a famous chief and cKampidti of 
Ulster in the time of Concohar Mac Nessa^ whoso residence 
was at Dun Celtchair^ (now Downpatrick, in tlic county of 
Down). In Celtchair's time the s|)ear was called Lidn Chelt- 
chair ^ that is, Celtchair'^ Spear ; and it is described (in tenns 
of unusual extravagance) both in the Tale of the j\iin Bo 
Chuailgue^ and in that of the Bruighean Da Derga. 

From a poem on the manner of the deaths of the chief heroes 
of the Royal Branch, written by Cinnaeih O' Hartigain, who died 
In the year 975, it is stated that Ciivucraigh Menn^ tlie son of 
king Concobar Mac Nessa, was killed with thd Lidn Cheltchair^ 
by Ceat Mac Magachj a famous Connacht champion ; from which 
circumstance we may infer that the spear had at this time passed, 
probably in the vicissitudes of warfare, from Ulster into Connacht. 

After this we hear nothing more of the Luin Cheltchair^ until 
we find it in the possession of King Cormac, about the year 

<*38) Book of Lecain, fol. 28. a. 

(887) px'he Three Tales have been published in full in the Atlantis, voIb. 

Jii. iv. (Dublin, 1862-3), in the original, with Translation and notes by Tro- 
fessor O’Curry . ] « 
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T.KC T. XV. 260, but then under the name of the Crimall^ that is, the 
oae “ .Blood-spottcd”. But in connexion with the history of king 
or Covmac^ it is reported to have borne a very prominent part in- 
deed; no less than causing the abdication of one of the ablest 
and wisest monarclis recorded to have filled the throne of Erinn. 
The following are the circumstances, as preserved in ancient 
history. 

In the time of King Cormac Mac there flourished a 

remarkable champion, of the people called the Dcsics of Meath, 
(or Brogia), whose name w^as Aongxis^ the son of Art Corh. 
This cliainpion took upon himself the oflice of* Aire 
the holder of which, under the Brchonlaw\s, was recognized as 
one who righted the wrongs of his own tribe against all wrong- 
doers from without, and maintained the cause of the weak and 
the poor against all wrongs and eppressions within. Now it 
liappened that on a certain occasion in the performance of his 
oflice Aengus had to proceed into Connacht to inlUct punish- 
ment for some wu’ong done by the people of that province to 
his own; and on his return he discovered that his brothers 
daughtcu’ had in his absence been forcibly carried oft' and abused 
by Cellach^ one of King Corxnacs younger sons. On hearing of 
this out]‘age h(^ made directly for Tara; but the door-keepers 
refused him admission until he had put off his arms, as, by an 
ancient regulation, no armed champion was allowed to enter 
the palace. A engun complied with the rule, and entered ; but 
in passing through the hall he perceived the king’s favourite 
spear, the Crimall, resting on its rack. He immediately took 
down the spear, and passed on into the council chamber, where 
he saw the king in his chair of state, and his guilty son Cellach 
sitting behind him. 

The moment the enraged champion saw the offender he sent 
the spear by a single thrust through his heart. Now, “ there 
were three chains attached to the spear”, (continues the story), 

“ and three hooks to each chain; and on Aengus pulling back 
the spear, one of these hooks caught Cormac'^ eye, and tore it 
asunder, while at the same time the heel-blade of the spear 
struck Cormac'^ high steward on the forehead, and passed out 
through his skull behind”. The champion fled at once from 
the palace towards his own house, closely pursued by the king’s 
attendants, no less than nine of whom he is said to have killed 
with the spear himself, escaping finally from the remainder. 

Prom this circumstance, we arc told, the Crimall received the 
name of Gai Bumfneachy or “ Venomed Spear”; and Aengus 


See pp. 18, 58, 212, etc. 


c«|9) See p. 37. 
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has been ever since known in Irish history as Aengus Gai j kot. xj. 
Buaifneacli^ or “ Amgm of the Venomed Spear \ But after 
this record the celebrated weapon disappears, so far as I know, 
from history. 

The last mentioned anecdote of the Crimall is especially 
preserved by our historical writers, because it is connected with 
the retirement from the throne of so celebrated a king. The 
loss of his eye by the accident just described occasioned one of 
those “personal blemishes” which, according to the national 
law, were held to be inconsistent with the possession of tin; 
chief sovereignty ; and Cormae accordijigly resigned the throne, 
to devote the remainder of* Jiis lite to the cultivation of tlio 
philosophy of the period, in the honourable retirement ol‘ a com- 
paratively humble residence at Ac.aill^ close to the royal scat 
of Tara.<‘^‘^’^ 

I have now relerred, I bidieve, to the grealer part of the 
specific information preserved in the early manuscripts relative in andenr^ 
to the Sword and the Spear. It remains to speak ol'thc^iStrLicture 
of the Shield, which almost equalled in variety that of the 
weapons of offence of which we have been speaking. And I 
cannot better introduce the subject than by a curious extract 
from the “Yellow Book of Lecaiii (a manuscript of about 
the year 1390, preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, 11. 2. 16), 
which defines the meaning ol‘ the ancient nanic of this portion 
of a warrior’s arms. 

“ Ztumman was a name for every shield that is, Leornan (a 
lion) ; because there is no shield without the picture ol‘ a lion 
inscribed on it, in order that its hatef illness and its terror might 
be the^greater ; because the lion is a furious, combative, lighting 
animal ; — and it was through charms and incantations that this 
was done”. 

The tract from which I quote then proceeds to give an or the 
account of a particular Shield, — that, namely, of Corb Mac 
Ciarain^ who flourished in the reign of king Art, the lather of c’lar/iO*. 
that Cormae^ the cause of whose abdication has just been 
described/*“^ This shield had belonged in succession to seven 
monarchs of Erinn ; and it was believed to be a shield against 
which no force could prevail. * 

There was, says my authority, at this time, a certain 

(*40) [(7ormac’8 wound is mentioned in the Ann. IV. Masters, at a.d. 265. 

His abdication in consequence of it is not stated by these Annalists, who 
record his death, at Ckitach, the following year, 266.] 

(Ml) reigned (according to the Annals of the IV. Masters), from a d. 

166 to 196. His father Conn, “of the Hundred Battles”, reigned from 123 to 
167.] 
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(Leinster) warrior, who was both a poet and a prophet; Fer- 
berna^ the son of Regaman^ was his name. And this Ferberna 
composed a poem for Corb^ the owner of the shield, and pre- 
sented it to him; bcpjging of him at the same time to give him 
the shield. Corh accordingly, unable to refuse the request of 
a poet, gave him the shield; and his joy and gratitude were 
boundless. Now, it was just at this time that a battle was on 
the eve of being fought b(‘ tween the monarch Art^ son of Conn^ 
and some marauders from the Hebrides; and the warrior-poet 
availed himself of so favourable an opportunity to try his newly- 
acquired shield. He accordingly repaired to the scene of 
action, (which was at the Hill of Cuarna^ near the place now 
called Garristown, in Meath), and took an active part in the 
fight; but despite the protection of his gii’tcd shield, he was 
unfortunate enough to have received no less than one hundred 
and fifty wounds in the battle. He then returned homewards ; 
but he was so exhausted by the time he reached Tech Straffain 
(the place now called Straffan, in the coimty of Kildare), that 
he died there of his wounds; — “ Ills sharp spear in his hand, his 
shield slung at his neck, and his sword with its scabbard of 
brass at his side ; and so it was that he died”, — says tlic ancient 
authority. He had ordered his servant to dig his grave, — “ and 
to bury him with his sjiear stretched at the one side, his sword 
at the other, and his shield over him” ; — and the place of his grave 
was ever after called lAonman^ from the shield. Unfortunately 
I cannot identify the spot under any existing name. 

The first rcl’(;renee to the making and repairing of shields in 
ancient Erinn, is found in the account of the first Hattlo of 
Tuireadhy where the Firbolgs required from the Tuatlia De Da- 
nann time “ to make and repair their arms and Shields”, be- 
fore coming to the fight. In this instance, however, there is 
no reference to the material of the shield ; but we may, I think, 
presume that it was framed of wood, and that it was covered 
vdth leather, or hides, and plates of metal. 

We find it stated in the Annals of the Four Masters (a.m. 
3817) that the monarch Enna Airgtlteach^ of the Milesian race, 
fell in battle this year ; and that it was by him that Silver 
Shields were made, at AirgeUEoSy (in the present county of 
tiCilkenny), which he bestowed on the men of Erinn, together 
with horses and chariots. Whether we insist on the truth of 
this statement, or not, it may be fairly interred from it that the 
Gaedliils had among them very ancient traditions that metal 
shields, or shields covered or adorned with discs, at least, or 
plates of the precious as well as of other metals, had been 
known and used in the country from a remote period." And 
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this tradition is well-sustained by a curious account of a shield 
made for Ctichulainn, 

The stoiy of this sliicld is so short that I may give it verba- 
tim. It is wild enough, as usual ; but it will be found to con- 
tain some curious and valuable details as to the j)rocess of 
manufacture followed by the metal workers of the earliest 
times. 

■ “ There was a law made by the Ultonian knights that they 
should have Silver Shields made for tliein, and tliat tlie carved 
device of each should be different from tliose of all the otliers. 

“ Guchulainn was at this time pursuing his militaiy educa- 
tion at the school of huanunn and Scathach; and on his re- 
turn home lie found the shields in process of heing made. 
Cuckulainn repaired to the mamilaeturcr, wliose name was 
Mac JjJmjc. ‘ Make a shield for me’, said he, ‘ and let me not (ind 
upon any other shield of the shields of the IJltoiiians the same 
carved devices that sliall be on it’. ‘ I cannot undertake that’, 
said Mac Etigc, ‘ because 1 have exhausted my art on the shields 
of the Ultoiiians’. 

“ * I swear by my arms (of valoiirf, said Guchnlainn, ‘ that I 
shall kill you if you do not make my shield aceonling to my 
order’. ‘ 1 am under (king) ConcolHiv^ protection before you’, 
said Mac Engc, ‘ 1 shall violate Coicohara prot^cction, tiien’, 
said ho, ‘and shall kill you besides’ ; and ( 'uchulainn then repaired 
to his home. 

“ Mac. Eng& was greatly distressed at what happened ; and us 
he waS'^faiusing over it he saw a man advancing towards lilm. 
‘ You are distressed’, said lie to Mac Enge. ‘ 1 have cause to 
be so’, said the shield maker ; ‘ namely, that 1 am to be killed 
unless I make Cuchulrnmis sliield’. 

“ The man said to him : ‘ Clear out the iloor of your work- 
shop, and spread ashes upon its floor, until the ashes are a 
man’s loot in depth’. It was done according to liis directions. 

“ As Mac Enge was standing, after this, ho saw the same man 
coming over the outer wall to him, with a fork in his hand, and 
two prongs projecting from it; and he planted one of the prongs 
in the ashes, and with the other desci-ibcd the devices that were 
to be engraven on Guchulainn!^ shield. Euaitkrindi^ [or ‘ ashes- 
engraver’,] was the name of this prong; as Dubditha said*; 
‘ We're I Mac Enai, it is so I would engrave’. And Eublian 
Black] was the name of the Shield”. 

This is a fanciful legend enough; but still it could hardly 
have been altogether an idle invention; and it seems likely 
enough fthat the object of the writer was simply to connect with 
t}ie n^'e of the great champion Guchulainn the origin of some 
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i.ECT. XV. remarkable new design in the engraving of shields, and at the 
same time to mark the ( supposed) first application in ancient 
Erinn of the compasses, or two-pronged fork, to secure accuracy 
in the engraving or casting of ornaments in metal of this kind. 

This legend is found in an old vellum manuscript in the Li- 
brary of Trinity College, Dublin (H. 3.17); but the writer has 
left us in the dark as to whether the shield was actually cast in 
the mould formed by the patterned ashes, or whether the pattern 
traced in the ashes was transferred to or copied on a hammered 
metal or wooden shield. The former, however, is more con- 
sistent with the circumstances, and if so, it would afford a curious 
instance of the antiquity of the foiinder’s art in this country. 

Of the Shield The ncxt reference to the Shield to which I have to direct 
8on of Duach attention, is important as regards the material employed in 
making it. That shields were not always wholly of metal, we 
have perfectly authentic authority, from Dalian Foryailh 
celebrated poem on the shield of Aedli^ son of Duach Dublin king 
of Oirghiall (or Oriell). This poem was written about a.d. 600 ; 
and it states that the shield had been made from the timber of 
a particular tree, namely, of the Eo liossa^ or Yew-tree of Ross^ 
[near Leithghlinn^ in the present county of Carlow]. 

This Yew of Ross'’' was one of* the great ancient trees, men- 
tioned in our history, blown down by storms about this time, 
after having stood, as it was believed, from the time of the 
monarch Conaing Beg-eaglach, a period of about fourteen hun- 
dred years. 

It can be gathered from Dalian ForgailV^ poem that the 
Shield of the ting of Oirghiall had been made in a house under- 
ground, by a druid named Eochaidhy who is said to have en- 
dowed it with druidical protective properties, which gave it a 
value and importance that did not attach to ordinary shields. 

The sdaih. Thc Shield, like the Spear, had various names among the 

ancient Gaedhils ; but Sciath was the most common ; and it is a 
fact not without some interest, that this very name, probably 
because the particular kind of shield represented by it had be- 
come the most general form of the ancient Gaednelic shield, 
is still preserved universally in almost every farmer’s or peasant’s 
house in Ireland, in connexion with a common household im- 
plement, which is framed like the kind of shield no doubt for- 
merly used by the common soldiers at least. I allude to a nO less 
peaceful an article than the sciath^ or “ scuttle”, as it is some^ 
times Anglicised, in Munster, in which I dare say many of us 
have often seen potatoes carried to the stream to be washed; 
an article probably very litUe if at all different from th#ancient 
sciaih used for defensive purposes. The common potato-acta^/i 
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is a simple construction of stout wicker-work, of an oblong form, i bct. xv. 
about three feet long and nearly two feet wide ; having a depth The sdath. 
in the centre of about six inches ; the oblong not squared or of 
equal width at both ends, but tapering gradually to its termi- 
nation, to a rounded and somewhat broad end at the top, and 
more gradually to a much sharper angle at the lower end 

This Sciath is made by first bending a good strong osier 
hoop to the form just described. To this hoop, at both ends, 
are lashed, with osier withes, in longitudinal lines, a sufficient 
number of strong rods to form ribs, bulging out to the required 
depth, and interwoven across from the sides with strong twigs, 
so as to form a light, compact, firm piece of wicker-work ; which 
if covered, as the ancient shield was, with one or more layers of 
raw ox-hide, would offer no inconsiderable resistance to the 
assaults of the heaviest sword or spear. 

It will now be readily understood that when a shield is de- 
scribed as being capacious enough to stow away “ a young pig”, 
we need not wonder at it, nor consider it as any very extrava- 
gant exaggeration ; for I can testify that I myself, as I am sure 
thousands besides me, have seen children from one to two years 
old rocked to sleep in one of those modern potatO‘Scmi/i.9, 
which are probably indeed coarser in make, but are certainly 
not larger nor probably at all different in shape from .the ancient 
shields. 

It appears from various ancient Gaedludic readings, that the 
Sciath or shield was in some way strapped to the arm ; as we 
find, for instance, in the account of the combat between the 
young warrior Conlaech, the son of Cuchulairm^ and the great 
champion Conall Cearnachy that when the former subdued the 
latter, instead of killing him ho led him captive, “ with his 
hands tied’’, says the story, with the sciathrachy [i.e. straps], 
of his Shield”. 

There is a very extraordinary but very short reference in the The shieia 
Brehon Laws to the Nose or “strap” of a Shield, and to the 
Shield itself, oi Mac Corty a prince of Munster, who fought the 
battle of Magh MacruimMy [near Athenree, in the county of 
Galway], against Arty the monarch of hhinn, in which the latter 
was slain, in the year of our Lord 191 ; [or 195, — Ann. IV . Mag.] 

This curious note runs as follows : 

“ Mac Con was a famous champion; he was a champion, a 
king, and the son of a king, and he was also a poet. His shield 
was always fastened to Mac Con's leg; and the nose [band] of 
it was gold ; and there were seven chains of red bronze attached 
to it, f that is, to the band] ; and there was a champion at the 
end of each chain, whose support and obedience were com- 
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LECT. XV. manded by him when going to battle. When each of them 
entered on his combat, this band and the seven chains out of it 
were used to prevent any one of them taking the place of the 
other, though the one should be more powerful than the other; 
because [in such a case] they were immediately drawn back. 
And this nasc [band] could not be taken in pledge”. 

The last observation refers to a general kw, (to which this 
wa.se, as an exception, was, it seems, not subject), touching the 
seizure of arms for debt. The law of seizure for debt, was 
peculiar as regarded weapons of warfare, as well as the Knives 
used on festive occasions. When Knives were seized, they 
were left two days in the hands of the owners to give them the 
opportunity of payingor settling the debt; — when Spears were 
seized, they were left three days ; — Swords were left five days ; — 
and “ Emblazoned Shields” ten days. 

List of cole- I cannot better conclude this part of my subject than by 
shSs, in referring to a very curious extract from tlie Hook of Leinster, 
LdnS\^* which records the names of the more celebrated Shields kept 
at the royal palace of Emania, in the time of king Concohar 
Mac Neifm. It is remarkable also as containing an illustration 
of one phase at least in the social life of the fierce chivahy of 
the Royal Jlranch, of which I shall have again to speak on a 
future occasion. And it is historically important, besides ; be- 
cause this entry forms the chiei* authority respecting the 
arrangements of the Courts or Halls of the Cliampions, which 
gave name to the most celebrated order of warriors alluded to 
in our ancient history. 

“ King Concohar had three houses, namely, the Craehh 
Ruaidh; and the Teit6 Brec; and the Craehh Derg: [that is, 
the “ Royal Bi*anch”, or court; and the “ Speckled Branch” ; 
and the “Red Branch”]. In the Red Court were kept the skulls 
[of the enemies], and their spoils and trophies. In the Royal 
, Court sat the kings ; that is, it was Ruadh^ [or Royal,] because of 
the kings. In the Speckled Court were kept the Spears, and 
the Shields, and the Swords; that is, it was speckled from 
the hilts of goldpn-hiltcd swords, and from the glistening of 
the green spears, with their rings or collars, and their bands 
of gold and silver ; and the scales and borders of the shields, 
composed of gold and of silver; and from the lustre of the ves- 
sels and [drinking] horns, and the flagons. 

“ The reason why they always put their arms away from 
- , them into one house, was: at everything harsh they heard [in 
their dining hall] if not avenged on the ^ot, each man of 
them arose against the other, so that each otthem would be as- 
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saulting the other with his sliield and his head, throughout the t.ect. xv « 
house ; and hence their arms were taken from them all, into unt of ceie^ 
the TeitS Brec. [These were the shields which were hung shields, in 
up] there : king Coricohar's Ocliain^ i.e. Concohars shield, with LeinX? 
its four rims of gold around it ; and Cuchulainn'^ Fahdn^ [the 
famous IJuhhan already described] ; and Conall Cearnaclt^ 
Lamiftapaid ; and [the lady] Flidas^s Ochnech ; and Furhaidli^ 

‘ Red Bordered’ ; and Causcrad's Coscrach; ixnd Ainargin'^ Ecli- 
tach; and Conderes Ir; and iVi<acZafs “ Candle” ; and JPer^?^s’s 
Leochain; and Buhlithaclii^ Uathach; and Errge^ Eeitacli; and 
Mend*^ Brattaclh; and Noises Euitliech; and Laeghaird's Ni- 
tliach; and Corrnacs Croda; and [the poet] Seancad^s Sciath^ 

Arglan; and Celtcar's Comla Catha [‘gate of Battle’]. 

“ Great indeed would be the enumeration of the shields that 
were there besides thcsc”/“‘^^ 


( 242 ) Qjiginal : — ciri U\ Coacliobv\|^, e-6oi) in Cli)\oeb 1 laAit), ocu)' iii 
Ceine “bixocc, oenrm Cn|ioib ’Oo]'^. In'll) Cb|\oob-T>cu)^ no bicif in CVion- 
nAb, ocuy'DA fui’oo. I^'pn Cbpoeb-^uiAm, iino^\^\o, nobicif nAj\^\»5, e'bon bA 
pUAX> *00 no pirAib. 1pn rcico-b|\icc,'onA, no birif da ^ao ocuy nA i'c6i6 
ocu^' nAcbAixnb; 0*6011 bA b)\occ 00 iiii’oo^\n6o^iAib nAcUvi'oob noii-oin^Mi, 
ocu|' *00 cAinnl.15 HA nj;bvVf-iqAc, coiia nuincib ocuf coda pclnb 6i^\ ocuy 
A^x^Aic, ocuf *00 bAniiAib ocu)' inicitnccbbAib ha yciAc *01 6^\ octw A^xgAC ; 
ocuf *00 tncin*o|\iiii 'oha HvV nc|'C|\A ocuf 11 a co]\n ocu|' nA in'bAi5bcn*o. 

If Ai^i no bcfcif A iiAfiiiA iKVoib in oon ce6; Cec ni ^Af^ no 6buincif 
ihaiii ^oifcif ' oij;aiI fAif fcc1ieu6if, ACfAi^oo cec fof -oia bvV^uti combi-o 
ca 6 -oib oc cuAjicAin a enro ociif a fceiti fO|\ a ceibiu fotnon in CAi§e, 
coinbcfcif A nAfiiiA UA’oib mte ifin Ueice inbfccc. 1n*o Oclioin Cbon- 
cliobAi^ AIT0, e'6on fciAc ConcliobAip ; ccicfo mite 6if iiiipo ; ocufpAbAn 
ConcntAinn ; oewf tAibcApAi'o ConAitt CefUAig ; ocuf nro Oclinec t'tioAif ; 
ocuf int) Of *00115 piifbAi’oe ; ocuf in*o CliofcfAcIi CAUfCfAi’O; ocuf int> 
06 ca 6 -AtiiAf5in ; ocuf 111*0 1|i Clionoefe ; ocuf in CAiii’oet 11UA*OAn; ocuf 
111X) t6o6Ain Vef5UfA; ocuf in-o tlA6A6 ’OiibcAi^; ocuf in-o tcccA6 OffSi ; 
ocuf in “bfACCAd min'o ; ocuf 111*0 tui6e6 Uoifen ; ocuf in*o tliCAd toe5Aife ; 
ocuf in Ctfo-oA ClioptnAic; ocuf in SciAc-A]i5tAn SencA*OA; ocuf 111 
cVionitA-CliAtA CetccAif. 

TUoo cuimin, -onA, An nob 01 *00 fciA6v\ib An-o otcenA. — [li. of Leinster; 
(H. 2. 16 ; T.C.D.) ; fol. 09, b. b.J 
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(V.) Weapons op Warfare; continued. Continued use of the same Wea- 
pons down to the ix. century. Of the Burial of Koijhan Deh with his “ Red 
Spear”. Story of St. Ciaran and Prince Diarmait. A Spear of Honour, one 
of the emblems of royalty ; — account of the cursing of Tara, by St. Huadan. 
Story referring to the Sword of Crimhihanu^ and the Shield of Kuna, as cele- 
brated weapons. Allusions to Iron and Bronze weapons, in averse of JJubh- 
thack^ Chief Poet of King Laeyhair^^ (temp, S. Patrick.) Of the Battle of 
iJunbolfj ; (a.t>. 694) ; — instance of a combat on horseback by Jdran JJubh. 
Weapons used at the Battle of Mn<jh It<ith ; (a.d. 634). The “ Short Spears” 
( (renrr) of Conijal, and of ConalL Account of the Military array of King 
RttghaUach ^ (circa a.d. 640) ; from an ancient poem. No change in weapons 
to the time of the Danish invasions, (a.i>. 820). . Weapons used at the 
Battle of Clontarf; (a.i>. 1014). Account of the Battle, in the “ Cofjadh 
Gall Gaoidhealtb'^ ; — loricas” of the Danes;— descriptions of arms, etc., 
from this History. Use of the Lochlann, or foreign Battle-Axe. “ Straight- 
backed Swords”, of the Dalcassiana. Use of Two Swords, (one in each hand), 
by Murchadh^ at the Battle of Clontarf. Account of tlie Death of Brian ; 
and of the stand of Donnehadh against the Ossorians, at Baile-alha-Aoi, 

Wk have been occupied so far with such references as can be 

f ather ed from history as to the military weapons of ancient 
Jrinn, from the earliest days of Firbolgs down to a period ap- 
proaching that of the introduction of Christianity into the coun- 
try, witli which some more intimate acquaintance with the 
manners and customs of continental nations may be supposed 
to have been introduced. Little, if any, alteration, however, 
appears to have taken place in consequence of the increased 
communication with other parts of Europe, either in the system 
of warfare or in the military weapons of the ancient Gaedhils, 
such as we have found them in the various descriptions and 
allusions I have collected. The Sword, the Spear, the Javelin, 
and the Shield appear to have continued still to be the favourite, 
if not the onljr, weapons of offence, from the time of the arrival 
of Saint Patrick, in the year 432, to the Danish invasion, about 
the year 820, when we first note the use of Battle-Axes, and 
Bows and Arrows. It would therefore be but mere repetition 
of what has already been said, to follow the history of military 
we^ons by quoting any further instances in detail from the time 
of Cormac Molc Airt^ in the third century, to that of the Danish 
Invasion in the ninth. I shall only take a few instances from 
the history of our own domestic warfare between the introduction 
Christiamty and the invasion of the Danes, to show that no 
change appears to have talien place between these periods. 
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In the Annals of the Four Masters, at a.d. 537, wo Hnd it lfc t. xv i. 
recorded that Eoghan Bel, ting of Connacht, was mortally instancoa 
wounded in a battle near the present town of Sligo, by Fergus of 

and Doinnall, the kings of Ulster, who had made a plundering 
expedition into his country. King Eoghan survived the battle to ix. 
a lew days ; but when he found that his end was drawing near, 
he ordered a grave to be dug for him in the side of the mount 
on which his own palace stood, and that he should be buried in 
it “ with his Red Spear in his hand and his face to the north” or the 
-against his Ulster enemies. The moimt on which the grave was S!!lJn L/, 
opened, in which Eoghan was buried according to his own dircc- ^ 
tion, overlooked the road by which the Ulstermen were accus- spear”. 
tomed to pass into his territory ; and it would seem that the grave 
must have been left open, as the Ulstermen became so terrified 
at it that they are stated to have made an incursion into the 
district afterwards, when, raising the body, they took it away 
past Sligo to the north, and buried it there with its face down, 
on the banks of Loch Gile. 

Tliis example proves that the Spear was still, in 537, a cen- 
tury after the time of Saint Patrick, the favourite among the 
Christian Gaedhils. 

In the Annals of the Four Masters, at the year 528, it is 
stated that Tnaihal Maelgarhh assumed the monarchy of Erinn rrfnce 
in this year, to the prejudice of the young prince Didrmail, the 
son of Fergus CerrhheiHl, whom he drove out of Meath, over 
the Shannon, into Connacht. It happened that it was just at 
this time that Saint Ciaran came out, from the island in the 
Shannon in which he had founded his first church, to the main- 
land of Westmeath, for the purpose of establishing himself on 
a broader foundation ; and ]ust as he was about to set up the 
first pole on the site on which the famous ruins of Clonraac- 
noise yet stand, he was joined by the young prince Diarmait 
and his few attendants, who had landed from their boats, cu- 
rious to see where Saint Ciaran and his followers would stop. 

Saint Ciaran, recognizing the prince, invited him to lend his 
assistance to the setting up of the pole. This prince Diarmait 
did ; and thereupon Saint Ciaran gave him his blessing ; and 
said in addition, that the time for mounting the throne of his 
ancestors was at hand. 

Hardly was the prophecy pronounced, when DiarmaiVs step- 
brother, Maelmordha Mac Argatan, having heard the saint’s 
words, and placing implicit confidence in his promise, set off 
with all speed to where he knew the monarch Tuathal was at 
the time holding an assembly, — at a place called Grellach 
Eiliiy in the same district. When TuathaVs people saw an 
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armed horseman coming at full speed towards them, they be- 
lieved him to bo a courier coming with news of importance 
to the king, and they accordingly opened a way for him. On 
reaching the place where the king was, however, Maelmordha 
threw himself from his horse, rushed up straight to the king, 
and plunged his Spear into his brtjast, killing him on the spot. 
This daring deed cost Maelmordha his life, as ho was pierced 
we are told with “ hundreds of spears” at once, by the atten- 
dants of the murdered monarch. Diarinait, however, imme- 
diately assumed the monarchy of Erinn without opposition,* 
and tlius the saint’s blessing was fulfilled. 

In the history of the reign of this king a very curious circum- 
stance indeed is recorded, concerning a Spear of Honour, which 
seems to have been taken as the ensign ol‘ royalty. As the al- 
lusion occurs in connection with the quarrel whicli led to the 
important liistorical fact of the destjrtion of the royal palace of 
Tara in consequence of Saint Ruadan's. curse, I may as well 
state the substance of tlie account in fidl. 

Strictly administering the laws, as tlicy then stood in Erinn, 
king Diarmait kept up a constant visitation by his great stewards, 
and Fianm^ or standing army, throughout the country, to en- 
force them. Now, it happened that on one occasion these 
ofTicers passed into the province of Connacht, preceded by one 
of the king’s heralds, — whose business it was to announce their 
approach a<: any noble residence at which they Intended to 
claim the free q\iartcragc due to their official dignity, while 
engaged in the examination of the state of the district and 
tlic administration of the laws, by the king’s command. For 
the mode of proceeding of the royal agents was this: whenever 
they came to the house of a provincial king or chief, in which 
they intended to take up their temporary abode, the herald, 
who carried (we are told) as his insignia of olHce and authority 
the monarch’s favourite Spear, always approached the door of 
the residence, holding that famous weapon “ horizontally” 
across his hands; and wheiwver the doo^^was hot wide enough 
to admit the spear in that position, the herald used to mark the 
walls at either side to be taken down until the required breadth 
was obtained ; a curious relic of the peculiar sumptuary laws or 
us^es of more ancient times. 

The king’s stew^ds and his heralds having gone into Con- 
nacht on their tour of inspection, they came to the castle of Aedh 
Guairi, king of Ui Maini; (a large district situated pai*tl3r in the 
present counties of Galway and Koscommon, and of which the 
ancient sept of the O’Kellys were cliiefs). Here they found that 
the Royal Spear would not enter “ horizontally”, and the walls 
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were obliged to be broken down in consc(iucnce. But Aedh^ the lkct. xvi. 
lord of the place, becoming enraged at this, in his anger attacked 
and slew the king’s herald, who carried the spear. 

When his anger had cooled so far as to sec what he had done, 
knowing the stern disposition of the monarch, ^^^74 (jrwarrJfled 
precipitately from his house across the Shannon, taking refuge 
in Lower Ormond with his cousin, the bisliop Senach, The 
bishop however did not deem himself suflicient protection in 
such a case ; and he accordingly conveyed the fugitive without 
delay to the more powerful and sacred sanctuary of tlie cele- 
brated Saint Ruadan Lothra^ [now Lorra], in that district. 

Saint Ruadan himself felt some uneasiness as to his power of 
appeasing the king in so serious an affair ; and he again con- 
veyed the prince secretly to some friends in Wales, but the 
king’s influence followed him even into that country ; and his 
friends there were forced to send him back to Saint Ruadan, 

Diarmait having received information of the return o^Aedh, 
went directly from Tara, with a party of his people, to Lotlira^ 
and demanded of Saint Ruadan to deliver him into his hands. 

This the saint refused to do ; whereupon the king took him by 
force, in violation of the well-established privilege of his saintly 
sanctuary. Saint Ruadan therefore, accompanied by Saint Bren- 
rfaRofBirr, followed the king to Tara; but Diarmait would not 
listen to them. And then the two saints went round the hill of 
Tara, ringing their bells, and cursing it, and prophesying that no 
king of Erinn should ever again reside there. And this was ful- 
filled ; for Diarmait having been soon after murdered in Dal 
Araidh6, in Ulster, (in consequence, it was believed, of his in- 
sult to Saint Ruadan) ^ the succeeding kings of Erinn chose to 
reside in other places; and Tara in fact was abandoned, and 
was never afterwards occupied as a place of residence. 

The immediate value of this historic story to the object of 
these lectures is of course only to show how important* a place 
the spear continued to hold down to the close of the sixth cen- 
tury, among the military weapons of the country ; so important 
as even to represent symbolically, as in this case, the authority 
of the monarch. 

The next citation I have to make is one chiefly connected, story refer- 
indeed, with the history of the manufacture and use of ordinary swSr^of^ 
household articles ; but it contains a curioils Teference to a cele- 
brated Shield and Sword of more ancient times, apparently pre- 
served and regarded with the highest honour at tne compara- cetebwte 
tively late period to which the history refers. weapons. 

In the year 568> Mac A inmiri assumed the monarchy of 
Erinn. Now, it happened that shortly after his accession to the 
VOL. I. 22 
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throne, Cumascach,*i\\e youngest of his four sons, obtained his 
consent to make a princely circuit of visitations to the provincial 
and chief courts of the kingdom, In accordance with ancient 
custom. The pleasure of prince Ctimascach, however, was by 
no means that his visits should carry any satisfaction to the 
residences at which he proposed to make them ; but on the con- 
trary, he was resolved that his presence should be as intolerable 
and as insulting to his entertainers as he could make it. 

The first court that he visited was that of Bran Duhli^ king 
of Leinster, at Bealach Conglais^ place now called Bab 
tinglass, in the county of WicklowJ. His character had, how- 
ever, preceded him. When thcrelbre king Bran heard that 
so unwelcome a guest was on his way to him, with a numerous 
and oppressive retinue, he dressed himself in the garb of one of 
his own domestics, and desired that the prince should be 
seemingly well received; at the same time tliat they should 
tell him that he, Bran^ was away in Britain, raising his tribute 
from that people. The prince and his company arrived in 
due time at Bran Dublin court, and where they found a se- 
parate spacious hall, fitted up for their reception, and an ap- 
propriate repast prepared for them. 

while this was going on, there came to Bran Duhh a friend 
bearing some useful presents, anticipatory, as it would appear, 
of tlic events which were to ensue. This friend was no other 
than Saint Maedhog of Cluain-M6r^ [in the county of Carlow] ; 
and the homely presents which he brought to Bran were, a 
flesh fork and a boiler ; but besides these he brought him also 
a Shield and a Sword; all which the saint showed to the king, 
whilst ho recited the following short poem : » 

Here are presents meet for a king, 

O Son of Eochaidhy nevcr-chcerless, — 

A fork with carving prongs ; 

A shield ; a sword ; and a boiler. 

The fork, for the purposes of the cooked flesh, < : 

Is a gift becoming a high king; 

The boiler, for the boiling of the raw,^ — 

For such our Lord Himself ordained. 

“ The Shield, for the front of battle 
Against wicked tyrants ; 

The Sword, to rout the battalions. 

Thou mayest have, O son of Eochaidh. 

CbnnZaid, Saint jSn^td's artificer, — ^it is not forgotten,*— 

It was he that made this flesh-fork ; 

Gressach (the smith) made this boiler, 

For the son of Niall^ for king Laegh^i. , 
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“ The Sword of Crimhthann^ the Shield of Enna^ 

From me thou shalt receive; 

The Flesh-fork of Fair Aiac-in-Egis ; 

And the Boiler of Duhhthach of Dublin. 

“ LaeghairS of the mantles gave it [this boiler] 

To Duhlithacli the chief poet of Erinn ; 

Duhhthach of overspreading fame gave it 
To Fiach^ the son of his sister. 

“ Fiach gave it to Dunlaing of his own race ; 

Dunlaing gave it to Ailill; 

Ailill gave it to me afterwards ; 

I give it to thee, O Bran Lhibh ! 

“ Good arc the gifts which thou recoivest, — 

A Flesh-fork; and a strong boiler; 

The Sword of Crimhthann who was never vanquished ; 
The Shield of Enna^ which is all red with blood”. 

“ My flesh-fork of three uplifting prongs, 

I have brought hither to Bran of the fierce battles ; 

My stxi light, red, carved boiler, 

I have given to the noble victorious Bran'\ [etc.]. 

This curious little poem is to be found in the Book of Lein- 
ster, (a manuscript, it will bo remembered, compiled before the 
year 1150) ; much of the interesting matter it contains is not 
pertinent to our present purpose, though I shall have to make 
use of it hereafter ; it records however this curious fact of the 
transmission from generation to generation of the instruments of 
warfare of distinguished men. It is still more curious that in 
this instance it should be so saintly a man as Saint Maedliog — 
[pron. Mogue; not of Ferns, but of Clonmoro] — that flgurcs as 
the preserver of such arms. This Saint Maedhog^ however, was 
himself of the royal race of Leinster. 

The shield oi Enna was that of Enna Cinnselachy the cele- 
brate<} king of Leinster, whose son Eochaidh slew the great 
monarch Ntall “ of the Nine Hostages”, in Franco, a.d. 405. 

Crimhthann^ whose shield is alluded to, was the other son 
and successor of Enna. Crimhthann was king of Leinster at the 
coming of Saint Patrick, at whose hands he received baptism at 
Rath Bhilighy [in the present county of Carlow]. He continued 
to be the enemy of the monarch LaeghairSy (who was son of Niall 
“ of the Nine Hostages”,) and of his successor Ailill Molty against 
whom he fought at the battle of OcAa, near Tara, a.d. 478, where 
that monarch was killed. 

The poet Duhhihachy mentioned in Saint Maedhog's poem, 
had been chief pofet to the monarch Laeghair^, and was the first 
person who received the Christian faith from Saint Patrick, on 
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LBcr. 3tyi. hJs first Visit to Tara. I possess a copy of an ancient poem In 
iron^and^** praiSG of Crimhtliann son of Enna Cimiselacli^ describing his 
iJronzo battles, the authorship of which is ascribed to this Dubhthach^ 
JeSc oT * which I believe to be genuine, and in which the following 
curious verse occurs, in reference to this battle Ocha : 
pot’tof King “ It was my mantle that was on Crimlitliann^ 

(temp. S. In the Battle of OcliS; 

Patrick.) ]yjy lorica, my shield of bronze, — 

My children and my frlends’V^^'^^ 

It will be perceived that the allusions to an “ iron lorica” and 
a ** bronze shield” arc as important in reference to the history 
of arms at the beginning of our Christian era, as they are in tes- 
timony of the co-existence of iron and bronze at that, and as I 
have no doubt an earlier period. 

^{DunbX^^ But to return to Bran Dubh, the king of Leinster, and Co- 
mascachf the son of Aedh Mac AimnirCy monarch of Erinn: 
When Saint Maedhog departed from king Bran^ leaving him 
the presents enumerated above, the latter took an opportunity. 
In disguise, of closing fast the door of the house in which the 
monarch’s insolent son and his friends were making themselves 
comfortable ; and placing a guard around it, he ignited piles of 
wood against it on the outside, so that it was soon enveloped in 
‘ fire. The young prince, however, availed himself of the gene- 

rosity of his poet, who exchanged clothes with him, and under 
the universal privilege of inviolability accorded to that garb he 
was allowed to escape from the flames, but only to be killed by 
the steward of the neighbouring church of‘ Gill Rannaracliy in 
which he sought sanctuary. 

News of the untimely death of his son soon reached the mon- 
arch Aedh^ at his palace oiAilechy [near Derry] ; who without de- 
lay raised a powerful force, marched into Leinster, and encamped 
in the immediate vicinity of Bran DuhlC^ residence. The ge- 
neral incidents of this encampment and of the battle that ensued, 
in which the monarch was slain, are outside our present purpjpse ; 
and it is sufficient to State that the account makes frequent 
mention of swords, spears, and shields, as well as of “ banners” 
flying from the tops of spears placed at the doors of all the tents 
of the camp, — this last a veiy curious entry, 
con^aton^* There is, however, one incident of a kind unlike most of 
horaebiwk^by which we find mention in our ancient writings, I mean an in- 
stance of combat on horseback. 

When Bran Duhli in the first instance saw the disposition of 
the monarch and his forces, “ he mounted his single horse”, we 

(»«)orig. 1|T^ wo cbmicliAcTi fxobo un i cActi Oebe, 

tno twi^xecb wo fciAcli uwa,— trtd cbtief, wo 
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are told, rode up to their line alone, and challenged the best of lk ct. xvi, 
them to single combat. The challenge was taken up by Blath- 
ach, the chief marshal of the monarch of Erinn, “ who came out 
mounted on the monarch’s favourite steed”. This Blathach was 
one of the most expert champions of his day, and is praised 
for that he never threw an erring cast of his spear ; but, not- 
withstanding, he was no match for the famous Dubh, who 
soon overthrew him and cut off his head, with which, as well as 
the monarch’s favourite steed, he returned in triumph to his 
own people. 

The year in which this occurred, and in wliich the monarch 
Aedh was slain in the battle oi Dunbolg [near Baltinglass], was 
the year 594. 

We now come down a generation or two later, to the battle 
of Magh Rath; and we find the same weapons still in use. 

The battle of Magh Rath^ [a place believed to be that now Weapons 
called Moira, in the county of Down^, was fought a.d. 634, by tho iiattio 
Domhnall the monarch of Erinn, against Congat Claeiiy a rebel- 
lious prince of Ulster, who passed into Scotland and Britain, and 
returned with a large number of auxiliaries and mcJrcenaries, to 
make war on the monarch. An ancient Gacdhelic tract exists 
containing a minute and florid account of this battle and its 
causes, Tliis piece was published in full with an English trans- 
lation, by the Irish Archaeological Society in the year 1842. 

To that publication I may once for all refer, without going into 
an unnecessary account of what will be found in it. 

In the .controversy between the monarch Domhnall and the 
prince Congal^ the latter reminds the former of the time in 
which they were both in banishment in Scotland, for disloyalty 
to tlie Irish monarch Suibhn4 Mann; and how Congal was the 
means of restoring him, not only to his country but to its sove- 
reignty also: 

“ Thou didst afterwards return to Erinn, fsaid Congal)^ and I 
retunied along with thee, for I was in exile along with thee. 

We put into port at Traigh Rudhraidhe^ [now tlie bay of Dun- 
drum, county Down], and there we held a short consultation. 

And what thou didst say, was, that whoever thou wouldst get 
to go and betray the king of Erinn, thou wouldst be bound to 
restore his territory to nim, whenever thou shouldst become 
king over Erinn. I went on that enterprise, O king, for a 
promise that my patriinony should be wholly restored to me 
whenever thou shouidst become monarch of Erinn ; and I de- 
layed not until I reached Ailech Neid, \^Aileach^ near Derry] 
where the king held his residence at the time. T1 le king came out 
upon the green, surrounded by a great concourse of the men of 
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LECF. XVI. Erinn : atid he was playing chess amidst the hosts. And I 
came into the assembly, passing, without the permission of any 
one, through the crowds ; and I made a thrust of my [short] 
Spear, (the Gearr Chonaill) which I licld in my hand, at the 
breast of the king, and tlic stone which was at his back respon* 
ded to the thrust, and his heart’s blood was on the point of the 
spear, so that he fell dead of 

s This is a very clear reference to a short Spear, as the name 

(Oearr) of “ Gearr'' Chonaillf that is, “the short sj^ear” of Conall, implies; 

Congai. thougli we Icarii from this that the weapon was short, and 

that the king was struck with it directly from the hand, still we 
have no means of determining its precise form. 

The “ Short There is, in another passage of tlic same tale,^®^'^^ another refer- 

Spear'’of i.*i lo 

Conall, tho ence ; but it makes no nearer approach to an exact description of 

^Saadan. the “ sliort spcai'”. When the monarch had collected 

his forces to Magh Rath^ he exhorted his northern friends and 
relatives to prove their valour in his behalf. In words that seemed 
to express his doubts of their fidelity and bravery ; and the story 


says that : 

“To whdmsoever this speech of the monarch appeared 
superfluous, a haughty, fierce-faced north man from the northern 
part of the protecting battalion of ( Tir) Chonaill^ became en- 
raged at the verbal exhortation and lordly instructions of the 
monarch, the grandson of Ainmire; his name was Conall the 
son of Baedan^ who was the son of Ninni^ from Tulacli Datlii 
and the high-cliffed shore of Tory, in the north ; for he did 
not like to be exhorted at all, and he did not like to be ex- 
cited ; so he poised his ‘black-darting spear’, and sent a cast 
of it spitefully and suddenly at the grandson of AinmirS^ (the 
king). But three select, lordly chieftains from the middle of 
the defensive battalion of (7iV) Chonaill^ namely Jfairu?, Enna^ 
and Airmlach^ (observing his design) sprang before the king, 
and between him and the cast, and raised their three great 
hard shields before the king and between him and the oast ; 
but, however, the short spear of ConaZZ passed through the three 
shields, one after another, and through the red-backed shield of 
the king himself, until it passed into the ground between the 
feet of the monarch of Erinn”. 


accorded in the Annals of the Four Masters, at tho 
array of King year 645, that Raghallacli the son of Uathachy king of Connacht, 
was killed on a Sunday, by Maelbrighdi the son of Mothlaclian. 
The circumstances of the murder are not there recorded, but are 


poem. 

The Banquet of Dun na n~gedhy and the Battle of Magh Rath ; edited 
by John O’Donovan, for the Irish Archaeological Society. Dublin, 1842 Tp. 36.) 
Ib.,p. 153. 
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elsewliere preserved. Tlie king being out hunting, pierced a 
large buck with his spear, and then followed liiin into a bog 
where some men were engaged in cutting turf. These men 
had finished the buck before the king came up ; and on his de- 
manding what he deemed to be his lawful game, they set upon 
himself and killed him also with their ignoble spades. King 
Raghallaclis family poet, Finian^ wrote a poem on his royal 
master’s ignominious death, in which lie recounts tlie chief ex- 
ploits of his life and reign ; and as this singular poem gives an 
undoubtedly correct illustration of military array, in the middle 
of the seventh century, I venture to give here a lew verses of it, 
li’om a fine copy in my own possession. 

According to this poem Muirmn was the name of RacjliaU 
lack's wife ; and he had three sons, Fergus^ Cellach, and Cathal; 
the latter of whom, at the; time of his fatlicr’s death, was a divinity 
student at Clonard; a situation which, however, did not deter 
him from taking signal vengeance on the murderers of his 
father. After enumerating sevcial battles gained by king 
Raghallachy Fintan proceeds to describe an event which took 

f )lace during his reign, on an occasion when Ni/idd, prince and 
ord of Tir~Clionaill, made a predatory incursion into Connacht, 
at the time that the king and queen and their sons, with the 
assembled nobles of the province, were holding the ancient games 
oiLtighnasad or Lammfts, (on the 1st of August), on the sporting 
green of the palace of Cruachan. 

“ Raghallach, on Larnmas-Day, 

CeUach^ and Fergus the choleric. 

And Muirenn Mael, with her necklaces. 

Were preparing for the Games of Gruachan, 

“ When came Nindi the vindictive. 

The son of the plundering Duach son of Conall^ 

With Fraechan^ son of Sanasan; 

And they burned all before them to Ceis Corann, 

We perceived the conflagrations; 

They moved not in quiet progress ; — 

The hind was filled with burnings 

From Sliabh Gamk to Sith Seag/isa, [“ the Curlews”]. 

“ Ragkallack said unto us. 

It is the Clanna Neill that perpetrate this treachery; 

If we do not haste to the rescue. 

They will slip away from us over A Seannaigh; [Bally- 
Shannon]. 

“We mustered from the horses of the Fair 
Ten hundred bridle-steeds in rank ; 

The sons of warriors and of noble fanners 
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OT the race of Brian Mac Echach. 

“ Ten hundred well trained sons of chiefs, 

With Cellach; many were their achievements; 

This was the number of his household, 

Who accompanied him on his expeditions : — 

‘‘ There were of the household troops with Raghallaeh 
Ten hundred champions, with their shields ; 

The front of battle they always held ; 

Theirs was the first Spear in the conflict. 

Smoothly did they prepare their llght-Spears \_slegh\ 
Because their captains were severe ; 

High was the anger of their men ; 

Their heavy-Spears \cTaisecli\ were not shaky- headed. 

“ The order of our march was, 

With a shield (sdarga) on the shoulder of each Gaedhil ; 
Our Spears in our own hands. 

And no servant [gilla\ to carry any man’s arms. 

“ Raghallaclis kingly shield 
In his white hand inciting us ; 

His two heavy-spears ICraisechs] of equal length, 

In his hand, to rescue the prey. 

“ Into the Corrsliabh [“ Curlews”] we went, 

Passing by Ceisy the first day of autumn, — 

Into Corann straight after them, 

In three bands, not very great. 

“To us their numbers seemed immense, 

The clanns of Conall and o^Eoghan; 

But Raghallaeh said unto us, 

* Give them the battle bravely !’ . ^ . 

“ To the call of their trumpets they mustered 
Seven battalions, — who does not know it? 

With captives, pledges, and plunders, 

The van of them host reached Sligechy [Sligo.] 

“ Cellach advanced to check them 
Until the full tide had filled in ; 

Ten hundred heads of the Conalllans, • 

Was their loss ere they reached Eaa-^rray [Balasadare.] 
“ The defeat of the flood we gave 
To Ninni aAd his shouting hosts; 

We changed tlic name of the col<i cataract ; 

From thenceforth it is called Martra, * 

“ The preys were turned back, ' 7 ' 

Prom the Clanna Neill by the strength of hosts ; 

There was scarcely of them, on that night, 

A cow that Was not in its own bmiledh. 
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“ Numerous were we on that night: lect. x vi. 

Joyful was our assembly; 

Were it not for the numbers of the biers, 

Beautiful would have been our return. 

Though our losses were numerous, 

We did not miss them in our pride ; 

On tlie steeds of the men of 'Fir Eogham 
We performed the games of Cruaclian^\ 

It is remarkable that this poet speaks only of shields, Sleghs, 

(or light Spears), and Craisechs (or heavy Spears), without any 
mention whatever of swords, axes, or of smaller weapons. 

Enough, however, appears to sliow that in Ragltallac/is time 
the very arms were still in use which his ancestors had used 
two thousand years before him, and so they continued down to 
the Danish wars. 

It would be easy to continue a list of examples of the mili- n > cijan (?»3 in 
tary weapons ol‘ this middle ago, from the time of Raghallach^ tho l itne of 
in the middle of the seventh century, (that is, A.n. 645,) down to [ *,vttslou (1’ d. 
the invasion of the country by the northern robbers commonly 
called the Danes, which happened about a.d. 820 ; but, as ab- 
solutely no change appears to have taken place in either the 
mode of warlarc or the implements of war in tho country in 
this interval, it is unnecessary to cite passages in mcre^ropetition 
of what has been already quoted^ 

Nor can wo say with certainty what were the arms of tho n*’ ftc(v>in»t 
Danes themselves at this time, as their own antiquarians are wc iponK nf 
doubtful whether that rude people were acquainted with the 
use of iron even at that late period. But however this may be f 
true q£ their country in general, still there can be little doubt 
but that professional ^varriors who came here after many hostile 
visits to the more southern countries of Europe could not have 
failed to make themselves acquainted with the fashion and ma- 
terials of the weapons of those countries, and that at their 
coming here, they came armed, if not wholly, at least to a great 
extent with arms and armour of steel or iron. Be this, however, 
as it may, we have no account, as far as I know, of what tho 
precise character of their weapons was, down to the battle of 
Clontarf, which was fought in the year 1014. 

Of the arms, and of the use of armour described in the ac- or tim 
counts of the various contests between the Gaedhlls and the arX-THtuu 
Danish invaders, perhaps tho examples supplied by the history 
of the battle of Clontarf will serve to give a complete account, 
without risking too frequent repetition by following the various 
descriptions of these contests in chronological order, through 
so many centuries. And even at Clontarf the mode of fighting 
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is but little changed from that of the primitive ages of the Fir- 
bolgsand Tiickilia De Danami. 

Of the weapons used at this battle, there is indeed little, after 
all, to be. said. Both parties, Gaedhil and foreigners, arc re- 
presented as having been armed alike. The best account of 
their respective weapons, as well as of the details of this de- 
cisive battle itself, is preserved in the tract now so well known 
as Cogadh Gall re Gaoidhealih , — that is “the Wars of the 
Foreigners with the Gacdliil” ; a history popularly known by the 
name of “the Danish Wars”; — and perhaps the best use I can 
make of it here is, to abstract the whole description pretty freely, 
CvSpecially as this is the last battle to which I shall, at present, 
claim attention here. 

In the year 1002, Brian Boromlia^ who had some years be- 
fore succeeded his father as hereditary king of Munster, finding, 
or pretending to find, that the monarch of all Erimi, Maet- 
seachlainn [or Malachy] the Second, though personally a just and 
brave man, had from supineness or some other cause ceased to 
inspire with the necessary respect for the central supreme power 
the foreigners of the Danish settlement at Dublin, and certain 
turbulent native chiefs who were but too ready to combine 
with them, compelled him to resign the supreme authority to 
himself. Maelseachlainn accordingly submitted to the authority 
of the abler and more powerful Brians and retired to administer 
his own hereditary kingdom of Meath, without further meddling 
with the sovereignty of the whole island. 

In the early part of the year 1014, the dethroned monarch, 
acting as king of Meath alone, complained to Brian that tlie 
foreigners of Dublin and some of their Leinster allies had en- 
tered and ravaged his kingdom ; and he acknowledged his in- 
ability, with the limited powers at his command, to make head 
against them and protect his property and his people, without 
the assistance of the chief monarch. Brian did not hesitate a 
moment, upon receiving tidings of the distress of the king of 
Meath, but raising a large force, marched at once to Dublin, 
where he encamped [at Kilmainham], about the 17th of March 
(Saint Patrick’s Festival), in the year 1014. 

When the foreigners heard of his preparations, they sent 
heralds in all directions to invite and collect auxiliaries for 
them, to give him battle; and amongst others they invited 
hither the earls Brodar and AmlafF, me sons of the king ot 
Lochland, and the leaders and retainers of all the piratical 
bands of the west of Europe, whom they endeavoured to as- 
semble in overpowering numbers, to strike, if possible, a final 
blow, and to redu^ all JErinn beneath their yoke. 
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“ In the following of these two piinccs*’ (says the curious tract xvi. 

from which I quote) “ came also two thousand cruel, hard- stoei loricaa 
hearted, branded Danes, the mercenary instruments of piracy, 
plunder, and murder in the hands of any one who chose to pur- 
chase their infamous service. Now, there was not a single branded 
Dane of these two thousand without a polished, strong, highly- 
carved, shining “lorica”-of re-melted iron, or cold rustless 
brass, to cover their sides and their bodies from their heads to 
the soles of their feet. 

‘ “ They invited to them also Sigraid Mac Lotar^ earl of Ork- 
ney and the neighbouring islands, with the whole muster of the 
llercc, barbarous, maniac, unrestrainable hordes of the islands of 
Orkney, Skye, Lewis, Cat, and Man ; and two barons from 
Cornwall. They invited to them, too, Carlus and Ebric^ the 
two sons of the king of France; and Plait, the brave cliampion 
of Lochland. All these foreigners crowded from their res- 
pective places to Dublin, where there was an immense host of 
men collected before them, amounting to three great and power- 
ful battalions, to which were added the entire muster of the men 
of Leinster, under the traitor king Maelmordha, the son of Mur- 
chadh, and father-in-law of BruvtC\ 

On the other side, Brian found himself at the head of the 
men of north and south Munster, a large body of the men of 
Connacht, and the men of Meath ; but these latter were not, as 
he believed, faithful ; and their subsequent desertion of his cause 
in the hour of danger j ustified his belief. 

The following passages will sound strange to the modern car. 

The extravagant use of descriptive adjectives will seem contraiy 
to good sense as well as good taste. The style is, however, 
that of the fashion of the period ; and faulty as it may now seem, 
it is for the present purpose not to be carelessly condemned, 
since the very adjectives used will be found to supply the place 
of long and detailed description - 

“ The battle having become inevitable, there stood on the 
one side the active, vigorous, valorous, fiejce, restless, unre- frorn'the® ^ * 
strainable, [etc.] host of the audacious, hard-hearted, inhospi- ti'ry 
table Danes, and of the blue-green infidel Galls (foreigners), 
without mercy or reverence, without recognition or sanctuary 
to God or man. 

“ They had with them, to maintain battle and combat, long, 
keen, bloody, reddened, barbed, sharp, bitter, wounding, fear- 
ful, galling, dangerous, heroic, poisonous. Darts; which had 
been tempered and browned in the blood of dragons and toads, 
and water-adders and others, and various venomous serpents 
besides; to be tlirown and cast at champions of battle and 
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combat. They had besides bulging, conspicuous, barbarous 
Arrows.^ and smooth, neatly-finished, yellow Bows, and fearful, 
broad-gr$en laigliins [heavy Spears], sharp, rough, and dark, 
in the valiant, bold, cruel hands of these branded [robbers]. 
They had also beautifully-ornamented, smooth, dazzling Hel- 
mets ; and polished, strong, supple, firm, engraved, heavy, firm, 
secure ‘ Loricas’ of rc-molted iron, or of cool, rustless brass, to 
protect their bodies, and sides, and heads from the sharp, dan- 
gerous arms and weapons of battle- They had also brave, 
heroic, heavy, force-striking, stout, powerful, strong Swords; 
beautiful Shields ; and dazzling, bright, strong Axes”. 

The Dalcassians (that is, the followers of Brian) and their 
auxiliaries, were armed with “ beautiful, well-rivet ted, poison- 
ous (^^e. piercing) Spears (slegli), mounted on beautiful handles 
of white hazel; and great, sharp-pointed Lances witli 

beautiful silken strings, so that they were like a shower of 
bright whistling nails, when cast at chiefs of valour and combat. 
They wore their long, shining, elegant, graceful, white, well- 
fitting shirts, with splendid, many-coloured frocks. They had 
heroic, bright, many-coloured Shields, with Bosses of ‘ red 
bronze’, and beautiful Chains of ‘ white bronze’. They had 
on their heads crested, gold-emblazoned Helmets, set with 
pure crystal gems ahd precious stones. They had heavy, 
shining, powerful, stunning, sharp, dazzling, broad, ready, 
hoclilann Axes, in the hands of chiefs and leaders, heroes 
and brave champions, with which to strike down and cleave 
armour and helmets. And they had hard, straight, beautiful, 
ornamented, smooth, polished, bright-bladcd, sharp, blue-green, 
flaming Swords; in the white riglit hands of chiefs, and kings, 
and champions, to cut and hack, to wound and slaughter, the 
sides, bodies, and heads of their enemies”. 

At first sight it would seem, from this description of the arms 
of both the parties in this celebrated battle j that the Gaedhils 
were armed with ioc/t/ann or foreign battle-fexes like those of 
the foreigners themselves. ‘ This, however, appears not to be so, 
for this reason, that in the details of the battle, though there are 
references to battle-axes in the hands of the foreigners, there is 
no reference whatever to their use by the Gaedhils. This will 
be clearly seen in some passages taken from the description of 
the separate battle which took place between the two thousand 
mail-clad Danish veterans and the Dalcassians alone. 

The description of the day proceeds to tell how the order of 
battle was now arranged ; and now the Danish commanders and 
their traitorous Leinster auxiliaries gave the front of the battle 
to those foreign captains already mentioned. [The description 
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of the Danish array "follows.] The tract then goes on to state 
that Brian now drew up his men face to face with liis terrible U80 of the 
foes ; and the front of the battle, (in accordance with a well- or foJergn 
known ancient right), was assigned to “ the lively, fierce, brave, B^^ttie-Axc. 
irresistible Dalcasslan clanns’’, Brian^s own friends and relatives. 

The leadership of these celebrated clanns was assigned to “ the 
Hector of Erinn” ; namely Murchadh, Brian"^ eldest son and 
heir, then in his sixty-third year, the most distinguished cham- 
pion among all the Gacdhil of his time. If we may believe the 
annals of the country, for, according to tlicse, there was no man 
of his time capable of holding a Shield against him in battle. 

Muvchadli was attended by his own son Torlogh^ the best 
youth of fifteen years then in Erinn ; and Conaimj^ the soft of 
Donneuan; and Niall OCuinn^ Lord of Inchiqiiln, [an ancestor 
of the present carl of Dunraven] ; and Eochaidh^ the son of 
Dunadach; and Cudiuligh the son of Cmncdigli [Kennedy]; 
and these last three champions were Brian's own rear-guard in 
all his battles ; and along with these stood Domhmll the son of 
Diarmaity king of Corea Baiscetiy supported by the noblest and 
best men of the Dalcassian race. [The description of the re- 
mainder of the Irish army follows.] 

When the arrangements of the battle had been finished at 
both sides, a rather singular circumstance occurred, i On the 
previous evening a dispute happened between Plait the son of 
the king of Lochland^ the chief hero of the foreigners, and 
Domhnall Mae Ehnhin^ the Mor Maer or Great Steward of 
Scotland, who had come over specially to give his aid to Brian. 

The dispute ended in an engagement of combat in the morning. 

And as both sides were ready for the attack, Plait sprang out 
from the ranks of his own people, and shouted “Where is 
Domlinallf where is Domhnallf' “ Here”, said Domhnall. 

So they advanced towards each other, and each attacked the 
other with equal fury until both fell and expired together, and 
when taken up next day, they wnre found each “ holding the 
other by the hair of the head, and^he sword of either plunged 
through the heart of the other”. 

On seeing the two warriors lying dead between them, the 
front ranks of the foreigners and of the men of Munster rushed 
over their dead bodies at each other; and the historian, after 
attempting to compare the shock of meeting of the two forces 
with die wars of tne elements or the terrors of the last Judg- 
ment, says : 

“ To all these I compare the fulminating, fierce, bar- 

barous, distinct blows on the beautiful, deep bordered, brown- 
radiating, starry Shields of the Clann Luigdech^ [that is, the 
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LECT. XVI. Dalcassians] undor the stout, shining* Axes ^or hatchets) of the 
Danes and pirates, in shattering and crushing them; and on 
the other hand, the gleaming, bright descent of the hard, 
straight-backed Swords of the Dalcassians, reverberating hardly 
and powerfully on the supple, bright, carved, stout, strong, se- 
cure ‘ Loricas’ of the Danish foreigners, shattering their bones 
and their skulls along with them”* 

backed®^*^' If the Dalcassians had been armed with the Axe at all, this 
nSs8?an8!^ would have been the very place where we might expect to find it 
so stated ; but here they seem to be actually distinguished from 
the Danes by the use of the “ straight-backed sword” alone. 
St5Jrd«^(ono wcapon uscd by the hero Murchadh^ the eldest son of 

in each Bvian^ was the Sword ; or rather indeed he used two swords at 

^wchadh. the same time, one in each hand, — for we arc told that “ he 
grasped two Swords, one in each hand, and rushing through the 
hostile ranks like a wild and infuriated ‘ Ox’, or like an 


eiiragcd Lion which had been robbed of his whelps, he made 
a breach as if by an hundred men, through the valiant and 
compact line” ; — and even “ his enemies after him” (that is the 
Leinster and Danish writers), the historian tells us, bear evi- 
dence, that ** fifty men fell at his right and fifty on his loft, in 
that fearful rush ; and that he did not deal a second blow to any 
one; and that neither shield, nor coat of mail, nor helmet 


afforded protection against any one of his blows, but that 
through them he wounded the bodies and clove the skulls of 
his enemies”. 


And an extraordinary instance of performance with two 
Swords is mentioned in a subsequent passage, in which is 
described with some extravagance of language a wonderful 
feat of strength in Murchadh's combat with SiCtdc, the Danish 
earl of Orkney, a champion clothed in complete armour. For 
the Dalcasslan prince is related to have rushed upon his formi- 
dable enemy “ with a sword in each hancF^ and he is stated to 
have cut off the head and the legs of the Dane at the same 
moment, with the two swords. 

In the account of MurchadK^ final combat, with JSbriCj 
the son of the king of Lochland'\ he is also described as fight- 
ing with the sword alone; but he wore a dagger, or short 
- sword, in addition, for in the last struggle it was with this 
weapon that his antagonist, who succeeded in snatching it from 
his Delt, despatched the hero. 

Aceo^ of ^ The accoimt of the death of king * J5nan himself likewise 
mentions the Sword as his only weapon. It runs as follows : 

About the time of the final defeat and dispersion of the 
Danes, an attendant reported to Brian, who watched the 
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battle from a little distance, his great age having induced him lect. xvi. 
to leave it to his son to command in the field), “ that he saw 
three naked men running towards them”. But Brian said, 

“ they are not naked men, but they arc a part of the mail- 
coated battalion” and this was, indeed, true, for the p&tty 
consisted of the groat Danish champion carl Brodar and two 
other warriors. Brian immediately started to his feet, and 
“ drew his sword”. But Brodar passed without noticing him. 
However, one of his two companions, who had been formerly 
in Brian'^ pay, called out in the Danish language, “ king, 
king !” “ No, no”, said Brodar^ “ priest, priest”. “ Not at 

all”, said the same man, “ it is the chief king himself that we 
have here”. And then Brodar turned about, “ with a bright 
double-edged (or double-headed) battle-axe in his hand” ; and 
“ when Brian saw this, he dealt him a blow of his sword, by 
which he cut oft the warrior s left leg at the knee, and the 
right at the ankle”. TIiq Dane at falling, however, inftictfed 
on Brian a tremendous blow with his axe which clove his 
skull in two. This was the last event of the great Battle. 

I shall conclude this part of my subject with one more ex- 
ample taken from the history of this period, and as it ofters 
more than one trait of military manners in the heroic age of 
Brian^ I may be excused for relating the whole passage. 

After the melancholy death of Brian^ and of Mnrmadli his 
eldest son, with the flower of their Ibrccs, at Olontarf, Bonn- agaiSst the 
chadhy Brian's second surviving son, collected the shattered 
remains of the Dalcasslan clanns, “ not leaving behind him a 
single man who had any signs of life in him” : and with these 
he proceeded on his way home, without any molestation from 
Dane or Leinsterman, until he reached the place now called 
Athy, [BaiU-atha-Aoi^ i.c., the town of the Fordof Ae\^ on the 
river Bearha^ [now called Barrow, in the co. Kildare]. Here, 
however, he received a message from Donnehadh Mac Gilla Pa- 
draiccy king of Ossory, who, with all his people was posted on 
a hill in the neighbourhood, calling on him to give up hostages 
of submission to him as a condition of permitting him to pass 
by that way towards his own country, or else prepare to give 
him battle. 

To this insolent demand Donnehadh the son of Brian an- 
swered, that, if he were trusting to only one servant in the world 
to support his cause, he would not refuse a challenge of battle 
from Mac Gilla Padraicc and the men of Ossory. Then he or- 
dered a third of his sound or partially sound men to take charge 
and guard of the disabled victims of Olontarf, and the other 
two-thirds to give battle to Mac Gilla Padraicc. But “ when 
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LK OT. XVI, the wounded men heard this, they started up so suddenly that 
Of the stand thcir wounds and cuts which had been closed and bandaged 
burst open”. However “ they stuffed them with the moss of 
field”, grasped their spears and their swords, and in this 
Aoi. ghastly array took their place with their friends. They requested 
of Brian’s son to send men into the neighbouring wood, to cut 
down and bring out strong stakes to be fixed in the ground; 
and said they: “ Let us be tied to them, with our arms in our 
hands ; and let our sons and our friends be placed beside us ; that 
is, two sound men, one at each side of each wounded man of us ; 
so that our action may bo the more cordial and ardent together; 
for surely, said they, the sound man will not leave his post 
until the wounded tied man of us leaves his post”. 

This was done, accordingly ; and when the men of Ossory 
saw the order into which the Dalcassians had put themselves, 
disgust and terror seized on them : “ and what they said was : 
It is not an attempt to retreat ; it is not fear or terror the Dal- 
cassians seem disposed to exhibit, they said, but they have 
formed themselves into a clgse, compact battalion ; and for that 
reason, said they, we will not give them battle, because they 
are prepared alike for lile or for death”. — And so notwithstand- 
ing all the remonstrances of Mac Gilla Padraicc^ nothing could 
persuade the men of Ossory to attack the desperate battalion ; 
and the remnant of the Dalcassian clanns were allowed to make 
the best of their weary way back to their native province. It is 
recorded of these, however, that no less than one hundred and 
fifty of the wounded heroes died of the effects of their sudden 
burst of anger and ardour on this occasion. 



LECTURE XVII. 


[Delivered 25th Juno, 1858.] 

(VI.) Military Education. Keting’s account of tlie Fianna Eirtann, 
O’Flalierty’s allusion to a Military School under Connac Mac Airt. Ancient 
System of Fosterage explained. Education of boys and girls in ancient 
Erinn. First Historical allusion to a Military Teacher, in tlic account of 
the Battle of Main Trotjaidhtf^ (n.c. 1000). Of Troyaidfaf. Of Cimbaeth^ 
(a.m. 4480); the head of the champions of the “Royal Branch”. In- 
stances of the system of Fosterage, under Eockaidk Ee'fj, The Champions 
of the “ Royal Branch”. Of the “ Ganiannrians” ; and the Clanna Deatjh- 
aid/i. Accounts of C^ichulamn^ in the Talc ot the .7V/m Jio iJlmaHgn€. Of 
the Early Education of Citehulaimi ; (his boyish feats). Early training of 
young warriors at this time. Of the later Education in arms of Cuchulainn, 
(in Alhuy — Scotland). List of tho “Feats of Championship”, learned by 
CuchulainUy in the School of Scathach, 

In the last six T.(Cctures I have endeavoured to state the sub- 
stance of what is recorded as to the fashion, the material, and 
the manner of use,** of the various ottensive and defensive Wea- 
pons of Warfare in ancient Erinn, from the period of our 
earliest liistorlcal references down to tho battle of *Clontarf, 
fought in the year 1014. Such an inquiry should properly be 
considered^ however, only as preliminary to the discussion of 
the system >of Military Education of the ancient Gacdliils, 
as far as it can be gathered from the same sources. And here 
I have to express my regret that there is less of direct inlbrma- 
tion on this subject to be found amongst the wreck of ancient 
national records wdiieli have come down to us, than could be 
wished ; and that much of what has been confidently taken for 
granted by a certain class of ‘‘ historians”, who prefer the plea- 
sure of eloquent expatiation on our ancient military glory to 
the trouble ol’ investigating what history really assures to us, 
belongs to the domain not of I'act, but of mere assumption. So 
far as I can testify to the contents of the very large body of 
Irish MSS. which I have closely examined, including all the 
old MSS. in the Royal Irish Academy, in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and in the British Museum, as well as most of those 
in the Burgundian Library at Brussels, and to some extent those 
at Oxford, and so far as I know of tlie contents of those at Rome 
and Edinburgh, I am^ sorry to say that they do not contain, I 
believe, any reference ^ the existence at any time of any regu- 
lar general school or college of Military Education in ancient 
Erinn. Some. authorities there are, however, on the subject. 

VOL I. 23 
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The Rev. Dr. Geoffrey Keting, in his valuable historical 
counto*ftiie ancicnt Gaedhellc History, — a work compiled about 

Fianna the year 1630, from various ancient books then existing, but 
BHreann. now^ lost, — glvcs US, and doubtlcss on ancient authority, a very 

precise^ sketch (and one in itself in all probability true) of 
the ^ military education, mental and physical, of the famous 
Militia of the Third Century, commonly called the Fianna 
Eireann^ who obtained such lasting fame under the command 
of the celebrated Finn '‘Mac Cumhailly a warrior who was not, 
it will be remembered, a mere soldier either, but skilled in what 
may be called the accomplishments of the educated classes of 
his time, — a Druid, a Poet, and a Scholar/*^®^ 

SinSon*to a • loamed Roderick O’Flaherty, in that passage of 

Military hls Ogygia^ (Part iii.) already quoted, in which he speaks 
of Cormac Mac Airt, (who flourished in the middle of the Third 
Airt. Century,) alludes to a school of* the Art of War as one of the 
Three great Schools instituted by that enlightened monarch. 

It is very unfortunate, and among other things for the pur- 
pose of our present Inquiry, that the important poem referred 
to Iw O’Flaherty in this passage is not to be found in any of 
the MS. collections available to us; it is only' known to exist 
among those locked up in England in the custody of Lord 
Ashburnham, by whom Irish scholars are not permitted to ex- 
amine treasures which properly belong to our own people, but 
the legal ownership of which is at present unhappily vested in 
a stranger unsympathising alike with our pursuits as Irishmen 
and with those of the literary world at large. In this poem 
there is probably much calculated to throw light on the subject 
of education in ancient Erinn, though O’Flaherty had no oc- 
casion to refer more closely to it in reference to the object of 
his work. 

In the absence, therefore, of this poem of O'Duvegan’s, and 
of the original authorities used by Keting, we are thrown back 
upon the only sources of information on the subject here within 
our reach, namely, the references met with from time to time in 
so many MSS. to private or individual military instruction; 
references which frequently occur in the old books, and which 
after all probably represent accurately enough the general sys- 
tem of education in which the peculiarly favoured schools 
jalluded to by O’Flaherty and KetiM formed but remarkable 
"'exceptions in the history of ancient Erinn. 

(»««) See Lecturen on the MS, Materials, etc. ; p. SOO, etc.. And see ^eaiin^ 
HUtory of Ireland^ (translated by John O’Mahony) ; New Tor>, 1857 J pp. 5*3, 
847, etseq. 

tMi) See ante, f. 68. 
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We may premise at the outset, that a system of fosterage, xvir. 

f overned by accurately defined laws, prevailed umiversally in Ancient 
Irinn from the remotest period of her history ; a system, in- Fos?era?e 
deed, which in many of its features cootinued to prevail even 
down so late as to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

And we have ample proofs that this fosterage was not a mere 
indiscriminate custom among all classes of the people, nor in 
any case one merely confined to the bare physical nurture and 
rearing of the child which in eaidy infancy was committed to 
the care of a nurse and her husband ; but that the fosterhood 
was generally that of a wliole family or tribe ; and that in very 
many cases it became a bond of friendship and alliance between 
two or more tribes and even provinces. In those cases the fos- 
terers were not of the common class, poor people glad to per- 
form their nursing for mere pay, and whose care extended to 
the physical rearing only. On the contrary, it is even a ques- 
tion, and one not easily settled, whether the term nursing in 
the modern acceptation of the word, should be applied at all to 
the old Gacdhelic fosterage, and whether the term pupilage 
would not be more appropriate. As the present, however, is ’ 
not the time to go into this very curious subject, I must con- 
tent myself with stating as a matter of fact that the old Gaedhelic 
fosterage extended to the training and education not only of 
children up to the age of fourteen, but sometimes of youths up 
to that of seventeen years. 

The daughters of peasants were taught by their fosterers to Educatioh of 
grind, to s^ift, and to fcnead, as well as the needle- work suited gSn man- 
to their way of life; whilst the sons were taught the rearing of 
all sorts of young cattle, besides the kiln-drying of corn, and 
the preparation of malt, etc. 

The daughters of the better and higher classes were instruc- 
ted in sewing, cutting, and embroidering cloth ; whilst the sons 
were taught the game of chess, the art of swimming and 
riding, and the use of the Sword and Spear. 

In fact, the Gaedhelic foster-parents in some sense filled the 
place among the ancients of what would now be called masters 
of boarding schools, and they did often actually keep large estab- 
lishments for the accommodation of many pupils; — though 
sometimes also they were simply private tutors residing in the 
family or within the donaain of the parents of their pupils. All 
this will be found in the Brehon Laws in full detail, when that 
great collection sees the light. 

To return to our immediate subject. 

The earliest, indeed I might say the only, reference to a regu- 
lar Professor of the Military Art that I have met with, occurs as 

23 b 
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LECT. xvii. far back as the reign of the monarch Siorna Saeghlach^ a king 
tJricai aiin kHlcd at the battle oi A illinn {now Knockaulin in the 

«ion to a ' coiintj of Kildare,] a.m. 4169 ; that is, according to the chronology 
Teacher, Annals of the Four Masters, about b.c. 1,000. One of the 

g'cat battles recorded to have been fought and gained by this 
Siornay was the battle of Main Trogaidht^. in the district after- 
wards called Ciannacht in East Meath, which took place under 
count of the circuinstanccs. Siorna was a great warrior; and among 

Battle of other distinguished feats of arms, it was he that drove the an- 
Troyam^. ciout Rudriclaus from the sovereignty of Tara ; and it was he that 
reduced Munster to obedience to the king of Tara. The king 
of Munster, however, (LugaiVy the son of Lugaidliy a prince of 
of the Ebcrean line), did not remain long obedient to him, but 
secretly invited the Fomorians to come in and join him in an 
effort to recover his independence. These marauders came in 
great force, headed by Ceadarn [or Ceasarji] their king ; and 
having been joined by Lngair and his Munstermen, the battle 
of Mdin Trogaidhi was fought between them and the monarch, 
in which the latter was victorious, but in whicli the two leaders 
were killed, as well as great numbers on both sides. (The an- 
cient authorities state, however, that it was by a sudden plague 
which descended on them when the buttle was at its height, that 
the two adverse leaders and the greater part of the slain fell.) 
Who Trogaidhi was, from whom the bog, (mdin)y at which 
teacher be-^o battle was fought recclvcd its name, we do not know; 

ore B.O. following two stanzas from a short ancient poem 

commemorative of the battle, which is preserved in the Book 
of Leinster, we gather that he was the great Teacher of the 
' ' Military Art in Erinn, in his time : 

“ The battle of Main Trogaidhe in the east. 

In which the Fomorians were cut down; 

He who fought it, at the swelling hill. 

Was Lug air the son of Lugaidh Lamh-fhind, 

“ He from whom M6in Trogaidhi is named, 

Was Trogaidhiy the Tutor oftheyoung Warriors of Erinn, 
And even of the Fomorians too, 


Before the fight of Ais great battle”.^***^ 

From Tr^aidhi we come down to Cimhaethy who was 
tSecham®^* wionarch of Erinn a.m. 4484, and whg. appears to have been an 
^lons of The accomplished warrior. He reigned as the husband of the only 
sovereign queen that ever owned legitimate sway over all 


(»4t)orig.;— .CAcIi in6tiA Ve acA m6iii UtxogAi-oe cent), 

1 co|\cj\ACAp VowopAig; ^l^ 05 A 1 ’ 6 e,A 1 Cce^ 1 ll 1 e^en’ 0 , 

1i6*do con cjUaij tint), octif CAtt cjtA, 

tngoqt WAc ‘tti5t)Aft Wn- cen imbiiAlLAt) nA|\t) cAtA» 

A fint). 
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Erinn, the famous Madia Mong^ruadh^ who succeeded to the :!i^yn. 
monarchy in right of her father, and maintained her exclusive 
right by force of arms against the three sons of Dithorba, and 
others, who claimed an alternate septennial right, and of whom 
Cimhaeth was one. Madia,, however, wlien she succeeded to 
the throne, married Cirnbaeth, and gave him the chief command 
of her army; and Cimbaeth appears to have been previously 
the head, if not the founder, of the champions of‘ the Royal 
Branch of Emania. 

This may be inferred from an ancient poem preserved in 
the Book of Leinster, of which the following is the first stanza: 

“ Cimbaeth,, the Chief of the Young Warriors of Emania, 

Possession took of the lordly lands of Tara, — 

The husband of Madia full of pride, 

The director of the battalions of the Royal Branch”.^*^®^ 

It is stated, on the authority, also,, of the Book of Leinster, 
that this Cimbaeth was the tutor of the celebrated monarch and 
warrior, Ugaine J/Jr, who afterwards carried the fame of his 
arms so far as into Italy itself. Ugaine M6r was the direct 
ancestor of all the great Eremonian families of Ulster, Leinster, 
and Connacht. 

From Cimbaeth and UgainS M6r,, we pass now to the cen- 
tury immediately preceding the Incarnation, at which time 
the Royal Branch and its champions appear to have attained 
their highest degree of celebrity. 

A fair instance of the fosterage system of the Gaedhils at instance of 
this time, is preserved in the Tjeabhar na h-Uidhre in the case 
of Eodiaidh Beg the son of Calrbre^ king of the ancient terri- 
tory of Cliadi,, (a district situate about Cnoc Ain6, in the 

f )resent county of Limerick). This Eodiaidh liad at one time 
brty foster-sons, or pupils, under his care, the sons of the chiefs 
and nobles of Mimster; and when he had received an invitation 
from Ailill and Medbli^ the king and Queen of Connacht, to 
visit them at Cruachan, he is said to have gone there attended 
by his forty pupils each mounted on a richly- caparisoned steed. 

It was at this time, as I have said, that the champions of the The Cham- 
Royal Branch had attained their highest degree of celebrity. - u?Ji[****® 
Among these champions the most celebrated were; Condiobar 
Mac ^essa, king of Ulster ; Cuchulainn Mac Soaltainn ; 

Fergus Mac Roigh; Fergus Mac LeiU; Celtdiair Mac Uithir; 

Eogan Mac Dnrthachtt JDubhthach “ Dael UladK' ; Conall Cea^* 

(**^)origiRa.l: — CitnbAech, cbeite ri6c tiCwiiA, 

ceiie mein tiAble, 

COn-O CAtA HA C|\Aeb tlUAI^. ^ 
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LEOT. xviL nach (Mac Amergin); three sons of Uisnech^ namely, Naoisi^ 
Annli^ and Arddn; and Laeghaird Buadhach Mac Connaid. 
annruS’^' There were besides these champions of the Royal Branch, of 
«nd the ’ Emania, two other great bands of champions in Erinn at this 
Deaghtidh. time, namely, the “ Gamannrians” of Connacht, a tribe of the 
Firbolg race, of whom Ferdiaidh Mac Damain the chief at 
this time ; and the Clanna Deaghaidh of Middle Munster, who 
were of Ulster origin, and the chief of whom was the celebrated 
champion Curoi Mac Daird. Little, however, has come down 
to us of the particular history of the Gamannrians and Clanna 
Deaghaidh; whilst the champions of the Royal Branch have 
. filled a large space, in our bardic and romantic history. 

Accounts of It does uot appear, as far as we know, that there was any 
in the taie’of Special collcgc for Military Education at Emania ; but there is 
^chuaiignl'^ evidcncc to show that the use of arms and military training 
formed no unimportant part of the general course of education 
which the noble youths of the province certainly received 
there. The chief references to this education are found in the 
; ■ somewhat romantic life of Cuchidainn^ as preserved in the tale 
of the Tain Bo Chuailgnd and other ancient tracts ; and it is 
therefore through him that we must attempt to arrive at any- 
thing like distinct notions on the subject. In order to do this, 
therefore, we must have recourse again to the tale of the Tdin 
Bo Chuailgne. 

When the forces of Connacht in their first march had 
advanced as far as the neighbourhood of Slane in Meath, on 
their way into Ulster, we are told that they were often sur- 
prised to find their advanced guards and guides unaccountably 
cut ofP, their headless trunks being sometimes fastened to their 
horses, and these turned back to the main army, where they 
caused no little consternation. The king and queen of Connacht 
being at a great loss to know who they were that caused such 
destruction of their men, sent for Fergus Mac R6igh^ the famous 
Ulster chieftain who had been for years in exile at their court 
under the displeasure of Conchohar the king of Ulster, Fergus 
- having been questioned as to who he thought might have 
. hilled the advanced guards and scouts of the army, told them 
that he could not guess unless it was his own pupil, “ the little 
boy CuchulainrH' ; but the king and^queen of Connacht laughed 
at the notion that a youth of CuchulainrC^ age, (for he was then 
but in his seventeenth year), could have performed such deeefs, 
or could be dreaded as capable of offering any serious obstruc- 
tion to the march of so formidable an army as that which 
they commanded. To this Fergus had no answer to make, 
but that from ^hat he had known of the mere boyhood of 
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Cuclmlainn^ they might expect extraordinary deeds from him lect. xvii. 
in his now more mature years ; and he then gives the following 
sketch of the feats of the hoy among his fellow-pupils and 
playmates at their sports and exercises at Emania. The 
passage is somewhat long, but it contains so much that is 
pertinent to the subject of our inquiry here, that I shall not 
hesitate to quote it in full. 

“ This boy, said Fergus^ was nursed in the house of his father Early edwa- 
and mother in the plain of Muirtheimni^ where he soon heard Cuchulainn. 
the history of the youths of Emania. This was the way in 
which the king Conchobar spent his time, ever since he has taken 
upon him the government of the province. He divides the 
day into tliree parts. The first third part he spends in super- 
intending tlie noble youths of the province at the games of 
military exercise and ball hurling. The second third he spends 
in playing Brandahli^ (that is Draughts, or some similar game), 
and Fidchelly (that is. Chess ;) and the last third in eating, and 
drinking, until sleep seizes on the company, professors of music 
and amusements entertaining them at the same time. And 
though we are a long time in exile through him”, said Fergus^ 

“ I pledge my word that there is not in all Erinn nor in Alba 
a man like unto Co7ichohar'\ 

And, as we have said, the boy Cuchulainn Imd heard the 
story of the youths and princes of Emania ; for there were at all 
times an hundred and fifty youths at exercise there ; and he said 
to his mother, who was sister to king Conchobar^ that he wished 
also to go and practise his exercises in the play-ground of 
Emania. ‘ It is too early for you to do this, my little son’, said 
his mother ; ‘ not until some one of the champions of Ulster con- 
ducts you thither, or some one of Conchobar*^ companions shall 
be security for your protection and safety from the youths’. 

* I think that too long, mother,’ said the little boy ; ‘ and I shall 
not wait ; but tell me where Emania lies’. ‘ The place in 
which it lies is far from you,’ said his mother ;’ and the mountain 
Sliabh Fuaid is between you and Emania”. ‘ I will guess at 
where is’, said he”. 

: “ The boy set out then, taking with him his ‘ instruments oi " 
pleasure’. He took his * Shield of Laths’ ; and his ‘ Red-Bronze " 

Hurl* ; and his ‘ Silver Ball’ ; and his ‘ throwing Dart’ ; and his 
(mock) ‘ Wooden Spear’, with the burned top ; and he shortened 
the way by means of them. He would give his ball a stroke 
of his hurl, and drive it to a great distance before him ; he 
would throw his hurl at it, and give it a second stroke that 
would drive it no shorter distance than the first. He' would 
cast his dart and hurl his wooden spear, and run himself after 
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them. He would take up his hurl, and his ball, and his dart; 
and the end of his wooden spear would not have touched the 

f round before he had caught it by the top while still flying, 
n this manner lie went on until he reached the pliitforni, [that 
is, the lawn ranged with seats,] of Einania, where the young 
princes were at their sports. — 

“ The boy ran at once into the play-ground among them, 
and he snalelicd up the ball between his legs from them, and 
he did not let it pass his knees up nor his ankles down ; and 
he kept it and closed it between his two logs, and not one of 
them could reach it with a prod, a blow, a stroke, or a thrust ; 
and in that manner he carried it over the brink of the goal 
from them. They all looked at him tog.ether ; and lie was a 
surprise and a wonder to them. ‘ Good, O youths’, said Falla- 
main the son of king Conchohai\ ‘ attack yonder boy all of you, 
and let him get his death at our hands ; for it is an insult to 
you that any youth should presume to come among you 
without having first claimed your protection ; and now attack 
him all of you togetlier, though we know that he is the son of 
one of the cliarapions of Ulster, for he has omitted, in coming 
into our play-ground, to put himself under our protection’. 
They all attacked him then. They tlirew their three times 
fifty hiirlics at his liead ; but he raised his single pleasure-hurl, 
and warded eff the three times fifty hurlics. They then flung 
their three times fifty balls at the boy ; but he raised his fists, 
his wrists, and his palms, and he warded off the throe times 
fifly balls. Tliey then threw at him their three times fifty 
mock spears of wood burned at the end ; but the boy raised his 
little lath-shield, and he warded off the three times fifty 
wooden spears. Then did he rush furiously upon them, and 
dashed fifty of them against the ground ; five of them”, con- 
tinued Fergus^ “ rushed between me and Gonchohar^ over the 
chess-board at which we were playing on the ground, and made 
towards the palace ; and the little boy followed them closely ; 
but in springing over our table the king caught him by both 
wrists and addressed him thus.^ — 

“ ‘ HoHa, my little boy’, (said the king), ‘ I perceive tMt jiKiI 
are dealing harshly with the youths’. ‘ I have gre^t cause foVthat’, 
said the little, boy; ‘I have not received from the youths 
honour due to a stranger, though I have come from afar’. ‘ How 
is this, aiid who are you?’ said Conchobar, ‘ I am little Setafiia, 
the son of Soaltann and of Dectere, your own sister; and it is 
not at your hands I should expect to be thus aggrieved’, srid 
the little Jboy. ‘ What, my little son’, said Conchobavy ‘are you 
not aware, of the privilege of the youths, that it is an insult to 
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them that a stranger youth should enter among them until he lect, xvn. 
had first put himself under their protection.* ‘ ‘ I was not aware I’ariy educa- 
of that*, said the little boy ; ‘ had 1 known it, I should liave been caJ/juLinn. 
more cautious*. ‘ Good, now, O youths’, said Conchohar^ ‘ take 
upon yourselves the protection of this little boy, fortliwith*. 

‘ Wc are content to do so indeed’, said they. So the boy put 
himself under the protection of the youths, and Conchobar re- 
leased his hands — 

“ No sooner was this done however, than the little boy rushed 
on them again, and dashed fifty young princes of* them in suc- 
cession to the ground under him, with such force that their 
fathers thought that they were dead; it was not so, however, 
but they were stunned with surprise and terror. ‘ Holla’, said 
Conchoba'*^^ ‘ what do you mean towards them further?* ‘ I have 
sworn by my gods whom I adore’, said the little boy, ‘ that until 
they have all come under any protection and under my defence, 
in the same way that 1 have gone under theirs, I shall not take 
my hands off them until 1 have laid them all prostrate on the 
ground’. ‘ Good, my little boy’, said Conchobar^ ‘ take thou on 
thee the protection ol* the princes’. ‘ 1 do so’, said the little boy. 

The young princes then put themselves under his protection 
and defence’*. 


“ A little boy who perlbrmcd these deeds at the t\gc of five 
years”, said Fergus^ “ who prostrated the sons of the warriors 
and champions of Ulster, at the door of their own palace, it is 
no wonder that he should perform the deeds which appear so 
surprising to you, now, when he is in the seventeenth year of 
his age”. 

Alter Fergus had finished this relation of the first display of 
the strength and dexterity of Cuchulainuy (who was, it is to be 
remembered, at the next stage of his career, the pupil in anils 
of Fergus himself), another of the Ulster exiles takes up the 
second part of the wonderful “ little boy’s” history, and relates it 
also to the king and queen of Connacht. This portion also of* the 
taie I must give at the same length, because it embraces a 
gr^at. variety of allusions to the gymnastic practices which 
Joriiied an essential part of the training of a young cliampion, 
%. the days of king Conchobar and the “ Royal Branch”. It 
is also interesting as describing the feat which gained for the 
TOung tSetanta the since so famous name of “ CuchulaimC\ 
The narrator in the present instance was Cormac Conloingeas, 


one of king Conchobar's own sons : 

“ ‘ The same little boy*, said he, ‘ performed another great deed 
in the year that followed’. ‘ What deed was that?* said Ailill 
[king of Connacht]. ‘ It was this’, said Cormac. ‘ There was in 
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Ulster a certain artificer in metals [a cerdj i.c. an armourer], whose 
name was Culand. This Culand on one occasion prepared a feast 
for king Conchobar, and went to Emania to invite him to it ; and 
he asked the king to come to his house with a small company, 
because it was not a territory or land that he had for his support, 
but “the profits of hammers, his anvil, his hands, and his 
tongs” : and Conchohar said that he would go with only a small 
company. So Culand returned to his house to prepare meat 
and drink for the king’s party”. 

“ Conchohar remained at Emania until his assembly broke 
up at the approach of* the close of the day. The king then put 
on his light travelling suit, and went out to the play-ground to 
take his leave of the young princes, where he saw what sur- 
prised him very much ; namely, three times fifty boys at the 
one end of the green, and only one boy at the other end ; and 
the one boy gaining every game and goal at the hurling from 
the three times fifty boys. When it was the game of the hole 
they played, and when it was their turn to throw and his to 
def’end, he would catch their three times fifty balls outside tire 
hole, and would not let one of them pass him into it. When 
it was their turn to defend, and his to throw, he would send 
the three times fifty balls into the hole without missing one, 
in spite of them. When it was the feat of pulling off each 
other’s clotlies, he would snatch away their three times fifty 
cloaks off them ; and they would not be able to remove so 
much as his brooch from his cloak. When the time f‘or wrest- 
ling came, he would bring down the three times fifty boys to the 
ground ; but from among them all there could not be found a 
sufficient number to lay hold of him. Then king Conchohar 
said on seeing the boys: Ah youths, said he, happy is the 
land from which has come the boy whom you see, — if he had 
only been as well instructed in the feats of championhood as he 
is in those of boyhood”. “ It is not proper to speak so”, said 
Fergus^ “ for, according to the manner in which the little boy 
has performed his actions, [it is clear] he must [already] know 
the feats of championhood”. , " 

Cormac Conloingeas goes on to tell how, after this conversation 
king Conchohar asked the boy to accompany him to the feast 
to which he was then going ; but the boy refused to go until 
he and his comiades had finished their sports and exercises; 
but promising that when these were over for the day, he^ould 
then follow the royal party. When evening came, each of Ihe 
youths retired to the house of his father and mother, or to that 
of his nurse and tutor ; and their meeting broke up. The boy, 
Setantcn^ then set-out in the track of the royal cortege, and found 
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little difficulty in making his way to the smith’s house. When xvn. 
arrived there, however, he found his approach to the door Early «dwc«- 
prevented by a huge, ferocious watch-dog, whose inhospitable cSSiS/own. 
growl at seeing him rang through the Armourer’s establishment, .r^***' 
as well as tliroughout all the neighbourhood. On hearing this, 
the Armourer asked king Conchobar if he had appointed with 
any one to follow him. The king said he had not ; but imme- 
diately recollecting the boy’s promise to do so, he shouted to his 
friends to go out and save him, as he was certain that the dog 
had torn him to pieces. When they went out, liowever,. they 
found the great dog lying dead on the platform, and the boy 
standing over him in triumph. Fergus at once snatched him up 
on his sliouldor and carried him into Conchoba7*'s presence, who 
received him with joy. The Armourer too bade him welcome, 
but said that the honour of liis company was too dearly pur- 
chased by the loss of his noble dog, which not only guarded 
his own house and flocks, but those also of the whole district 
around him. Make yourself easy on that head, my friend, 
said the boy, for if there be a pup of the breed of* your dog in 
all Erinn, 1 will procure him for you; and I shall myself take 
on me the duties of your former dog, until the young one 
comes to the age of efficiency. Upon which Cathbady the 
celebrated Druid, who always attended the king on his excur- 
sions, proposed to the “ little boy” to relinquish his name of 
Setantay and called upon him to adopt in future that of 
Cu-Chulaindy “the Hound of Culand'\ the Armoure»; and he 
declared that under that name his fame would live for ever in 
the mouths of the men of Erinn and Alba. And so it was 
that he obtained that name which, in verification of the Druid’s 
prophecy, has been preserved with honour and distinction in 
the records of the men of Erinn and Alba even to this day. 

Cormac Conloingeas having finished his part of the relation 
before the king and queen of Connacht, the theme of Cuchu- 
lainn's exploits was taken up in continuation by Fiach Mac 
Fir- Aba y another of the Ultonian exiles at the Connacht court, 
as follows^: 

“ ‘ The boy performed a third series of exploits in the year 
which followed’, said Fiacha Mac Fir- Aha, ‘ What deed did 
he perform?’ said king AililL * Cathbad the Druid was lectur- 
ing his pupils on the north-east side of Emania, where he had 
a hundred youths industriously learning Druidism from him ; 
that was the number that Cathbad always instructed. ^ One of 
his students asked him what that day would be propitious for? 

Cathbad answered: The young warrior who shall receive the 
arms of championhood on this day, the fame of his name and 
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deeds shall live in Erinn “ go brat1i \ [l.e. for ever]. Now Cuchu- 

Eaijjy ^educa- lainu (wKo was on the south side of the palace) overheard this ; 

Cuchulainn, and he immediately repaired to king Conchobar, to where he 
was taking repose in his sleeping house. * All good attend 
thee, O king of Champions’, said the boy. ‘ That is the salu- 
tation 01 a person who is about to ask something’, said Con- 
chohar, ‘ And what is it you want, my little son ?’ said he. 
‘ To take arms’, said the boy. ‘ Who instructed you in this, 
my boy ?’ said Conchobar, ‘ Cathbad the druid’, said the boy. 
‘ I shall not disappoint you then’, said Conchobar . — 

“ Conchobm^ then presented him with two Spears, a Sword, 
and a Shield. The boy poised and balanced the arms until 
he shivered them to atoms. Ccnchohar gave liirn two other 
Spears, and a Shield and Sword ; and he poised and balanced 
and shook them also, until they were shivered to pieces like 
the others. In fine, the lifteen suits of arms which king Con- 
chohar had always in reserve for the youths, — for whichever 
of them embraced knighthood, it was Conchobar that presented 
him with the accoutrements of battle, in virtue of which the 
candidate received ‘ the gift of superior valour’, — those fifteen 
suits of arms, I say, in succession, the boy shivered to pieces. 
‘ These are not good arms my master, Conchobar\ said the boy ; 
* they arc not worthy of my acceptance’. Then Conchobar pre- 
sented him with his own two Spears, his Sword, and his Shield. 
He poised and balanced and shook them, and he bent them until 
their points touched their heads, and none of them were broken, 
but they withstood his test. * These are good arms indeed’, said 
the boy, * they suit me exactly’ ; and he thanked the king for the 
arms, and said : ‘ Happy the people and the race of whom he 
whose arms these arc is king’. ‘ Good, my boy’, said Conchobar^ 
‘ go into your chariot now, for that is the first thing you are to do’. 

“ He went then into a chariot ; and the first chariot he went 
into he jolted and shook until he shivered it to pieces; and each 
of the fifteen chariots which Conchobar always had ready for 
the acceptance of the youths at Emania, was shattered to pieces 
by him in the same way. ‘ These are not good -chariots, my 
master, Conchobar\ said the boy ; ‘ there is not one of them 
sufficient for my purpose’. ‘Where is Ibar the Son of Rian- 
gabhra f said Conchobar, ‘ Here, indeed’, said Ibar, ^ Take 
my own two steeds for this boy, and yoke them to my chariot’, 
said Conchobar. So the Charioteer brought the horses and 
yoked them to the Chariot; and the boy went into it, and 
jolted and shook it with all his strength, but it withstood all 
his efforts to break it. ‘ This’, said he, ‘ is a good Chariot, and 
exactly suits w^’. ‘ Very well then, boy*, said the charioteer, 
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‘ let the horses go to their grazing now’. ‘ It is too soon, yet, ^vn. 
lbar\ said the boy ; ‘ drive around Emania this day, as this is Earij cduca- 
my first day of taking arms, that it may be the “ gift of valour” Cuchnlainn. 
to me’. So they drove three times round Emania. — 

“ ‘ Let the horses go to their grazing, now’, said Ihar. ‘ It is 
too soon yet’, said the boy: ‘ go forward until the young princes 
salute me on tills my first day of taking arms’. They went for- 
ward accordingly to where the young princes were. ‘ Is it arms 
he has taken?’ said each to the other. ‘It is, indeed’, said he 
himself. ‘ May you have victory, and trophy, and “ first wound- 
ing” with them’, said tlioy ; ‘ but we tliink it is too soon you 
have taken them, because it will separate you from us at our ex- 
ercises’, said they. ‘ I sliall not separate Ironi you at all’, said he ; 

‘ but it was for luck I took arms on this day’. — 

“ Cuchnlainn then asked his C]iariot<'er wlierc the great 
road which passed by Emania led to ; and lie answered that it 
led to Ath na Foraire, (i.e. the Ford of VVotcliing), at Sliahh 
Fuaid; (a well-known mountain lying at the south of ancient 
Emania, in the present county of Armagh). ‘ Why is this 
ford called tlie Ford of Watching?’ said Cuchnlainn, ‘ Because’, 
said Ibar^ ‘ there is an Ultonian champion constantly watching 
and guarding there, in order that no warriors nor foreigners 
should come unperceived into Ulster, without being challenged 
by him to battle ; and that champion must answer any such 
cnallenge on the part of the whole province ; and if any “ pro- 
fession^ parties” (i.e. poets, etc.), were to leave the province in 
displeasure at the manner in which they had Inien rewarded 
there, it would be his duty to conciliate them, by the bestowal on 
them of such gifts and presents as may be sufficient to preserve 
the honour of the province ; and also if any professional parties 
passed into the province, it is this champion that acts as their 
safeguard until they reach the presence of king Conchobar; 
so that their poems and their songs should be the first sung 
at Emania, after their arrival there’. “ Do you know who is at 
that ford to-day?’ said Cuchnlainn. ‘I do, indeed; it is the 
valiant and victorious Conall Cearnachy the Royal Champion of 
Erinn’, said Ibar. ‘ Well, then’, said Cuchulamny ‘ you drive on 
until we readi that ford’. — 

" “ They drove on accordingly till they came to the brink of 
the ford, where Conall was. ‘ Is it arms lie has taken ?’ said 
Conall. ‘ It is, indeed’, said Ibar. ‘ May they be arms of vic- 
tory, and triumph, and first- wounding to you’, said Conall; ‘ but 
we think it is too soon that you have taken them, because you 
are not arrived at the age of valour yet’. ‘ What do you do 
here, my master, Conall f said Cuchnlainn. f I keep watch 
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LKOT. XVII. and guard for the province here, my little son’, said ConalL 
Early educa< * Go you then to Emania for the present, my master Conall^ 
Cuchuiainn. Said the boy, * and leave me here to keep watch and ward for 
the province’. ‘ Not so, my little son’, said Conall, ‘ you are not 
yet str^g enough to fight with a bravo champion’. ‘ I will 
go on to the south then, to the Ford of Loch Echtrann^ to try 
if I can dip my hands in the blood of a foe to-day’, said Cuchu- 
iainn, ‘ Then I will go to protect you, that you go not alone 
to the border of the province’, said ConcilL ‘ You shall not’, said 
Cuchuiainn, ‘ But I shall’, said Conall; ‘ else the Ultonians 
would censure me for allowing you to go alone to the border 
of the province’. — 

“ Then ConalFs horses were yoked to his chariot ; and he 
went forth to protect the boy. But when Conall came up 
abreast with him, knowing well that if any opportunity of per- 
fonning a creditable action should occur, Conall would give 
him no share, Cuchilainn stooped, and picked from the ground 
a stone the full of his hand, and threw it with all his force at 
the yoke (cuing) of ConalFs chariot, so that he broke it in 
two ; and the chariot fell down, and Conall was hurled out of 
it with such force as to dislocate his shoulder. ‘ Who has done 
this, my son ?’ said Conall, ‘ It was I that threw it, to know 
if my throw was straight, or how I could shoot, or whether I 
am “ the makings” of a brave champion at all’, said Cuchuiainn, 

‘ There is venom on your throw, and venom on yourselP, said 
Conall, enraged ; ‘ and if I were sure that you would leave your 
head with your enemies on this occasion, I would not move a 
step to save you !’ ‘ That is what I have sought from you’, said 
the boy, ‘ because I know that you Ultonians are bound under 
obligations not to proceed in a chariot with insecure trappings’ 

After this adventure Conall Cearnach makes the best of 
his way northwards [back to Emania] to repair his chariot, and 
to obtain aid for himself ; while Cuchuiainn presses on to the 
south, and does not halt until he has crossed the bounds of the 
province of Ulster, into Meath, at the place in which the little 
river Mattock falls into the Boyne, about three miles above 
Drogheda. Here the boy champion draws up at the gate of 
the formidable Dun, or court, of the lady of Nechian Sceni, 
where he sounded a challenge, and was soon answered by her 
three sons in succession. Each of them, however, ^fheets his 
death in fair combat at the hands of the hero ; and after this he 
returns in triumph to Emania, where he exhibits the heads of 
three of the most formidable enemies of his native province, as 
the fruits of the first day of his championhood. 

Such, then, was Cuchulainn^^ early military training. From 
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other passages in the Tain Bo ChtiailgnSj as well as from equally lect. xv ii« 
ancient and independent tracts, we know that Fergus Mac 
Rdigh himself had been the special military tutor of the hero. 

This is clearly asserted in an ancient tale called the Seirgligi 
Coinehulainny the “ Sick Bed of Cuc1iulainn'\ preserved in the 
Leahhar-na-li‘Uidlir6!^^^^ In this tract Cuchulainn speaks dis- 
tinctly of Fergus as his tutor, and of Conall Cearnach as there- 
fore nis “ fellow-pupir* ; though the latter must have been so 
much older than himself, his education having been probably 
completed before Cuchulainn was bom. 

From these references to what is recorded of Cuchulainn'B Ki«iy train-^ 
early life, wc may fairly collect what constituted the military wan iors at 
education of a champion of the “ Royal Branch”, or, I sup- 
pose, of any other order, in the storied days of Erinn’s military 
glory, that period which is spoken of in Dncicnt Irish manu- 
scripts as the Aimsir na cCuradh, that is, “ The Time of the 
Champions”. It appears clearly enough that the sons of the 
chiefs and nobles received from their infancy an elaborate train- 
ing in athletic exercises, as well as in the use of the spear and 
shield ; but it docs not appear from any original authority that 
1 know of, that there was any such institution as a special mili- 
tary School, with regular Professors and a regular system, as 
in the Schools of Literature and Law. The allusion in the 
Tdin Bo Chuailgn6 to the retirement of the youths at Emania 
from their play ground at the close of day, each to the house of 
his parents, or to that of his nurse, and his tutor, indicates 
pretty clearly indeed that the tuition of the future candidates 
for admission to the order of Champions was individual ; and 
there can be indeed but little doubt that each distinguished 
Champion in his time was the effective teacher of his profes- 
sion to one or more pupils, either as a matter of friendsliip or 
emolument. In this way Cuchulainn himself, in his time, was 
military tutor of LugaidJi Eiabh-Dergj (“ the Son of the Three 
Fair Twins”, as he was called), who was subsequently Monarch 
of ^rinn, and probably of others of less note of whom no par- 
ticular record has come down to us. 

Passing on then from this point for the present, we have Later educ*- 
still to draw from the history of Cuchulainn^ as it is preserved 
m the various ancient tracts devoted to the life of that hero, 
somethihg more interesting still in the account of that part of Scotland > 
his education for which he is said to have travelled into Alba^ 
or Scotland, a course which seems to have been frequently 

(150) very ancient Tale has been published in full, with Translation 
and Notes, by Professor O’Curry, in the Atlantis, (Dublin, 1868, 1869),— 
vdli L p. 362, and vol. ii. p. 98.] ^ 
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taken by young warriors of peculiar promise. The occasion 
on which he was induced to take this means of perfecting his 
accomplishments as a ckampion, is stated as follows. — 

It seems that at length Avhen he arrived at man’s estate, feel- 
ing that his exploits and fame as a knight had fully kept pace 
with his years, Ciichulainn bethought him of taking a wife suit- 
able to Ills rank ; and after no inconsiderable scai'ch for a lady 
to his taste, he at last found her in Emer, the second daughter 
0 ? Forgall Monach^ a “chief Bnighaid]i\ or “ noble farmer”, 
who held extensive lands along the nortli -eastern coast of the 
present county of Dublin, and who kept one of the “ six great 
Courts of Hospitality in Erinn”, at Lusca [the place now called 
Lusk]. His visit to Liisca was lor tlie moment Iruitless, since 
Emer could not be persuaded to accept liis hand without the 
consent of her father; and that personage, it would appear, had 
no high regard for the position of a professional Champion. 
Cuchulainn accordingly returned to Emania, without formally 
demanding the alliance, but without abandoning his intention 
to take another opportunity of prevailing with the lady. It 
was not long before Forgall Monach^ the father of Enier^ re- 
ceived information of the suspicious visit of* the great Champion 
of Ulster to his daughter; and not doubting but that a good 
understanding had been established between them,' he resolved 
to take immediate measures to put a stop to any chance of a 
renewal of their intercourse. With this view, then, he “ changed 
his countenance and his dress to the countenance and dress of 
a foreigner”, (so we arc informed) ; and having done the same 
for two of his most trusted adherents, the three repaired to 
Emania, where they represented themselves as ambassadors 
“ from the king of the Galls' [i.e. foreigners], who had come 
with presents from their royal master to king Conchobar, The 
story tells us that they were hospitably received; and that 
there was a review of the knights of the Royal Branch held 
before them, at which all the feats and evolutions of the most 
approved military education of the country were performed. 
This was the opportunity sought by Forgall Monacti. Speak- 
ing in tlie guise of a foreign ambassador, lie was lavish t)f his 
praises of the noble performance of the knights, and particularly 
of Cuchulainn^ whom he pronounced to excel in ^1 branches 
of the art which could be acquired at home; but he strongly 
recommended him to pass into Scotland and place himself for 
some time under the tuition of the Champion Domhnall; after 
which he should, he said, cross that country as far as the ^eat 
Military College of the celebrated ladjjr Scathach, upon which 
fie enlarged; and he concluded by saying that, after perfecting 
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his studies with these famous teachers, he would certainly be xvji 
the most accomplished champion in Europe. Cuchulainn lis- Later edum. 
tened, wc are told, with natural satisfaction to these disinterested 
recommendations, and he immediately began his preparations 
for a journey into Scotland; though it appears that before his scctiand.) 
departure he contrived to secim? a private interview with the 
beautiful Emer^ in which they arc said to have exchanged the 
vows of constancy usual on such occasions. 

" Cuchulainn^ hoAvever, did pass into Scotland ; and wc learn 
that in due time he j)roceeded at once to the residence of the 
champion DornlinalU (though where exactly that was, I am 
unable to say) ; and he seems to have vspciit some time in taking 
lessons from him ; but he soon set out again to the more dis- 
tinguished establishment of the lady Scathacli. The description 
of the young hero’s journey tliither partakes largely of the 
wild and wonderful; but all dangers and dillicultics having 
been at last escaped and every obstruction overcome he suc- 
ceeded in arriving safely at the court in which the pupils of 
Scaihach resided. The ancient talc then goes on. 

“ He asked them then where Scathacli was. ‘ In yonder 
island’, said they. ‘By what path do people reach it?’ said 
he. ‘ Over the Bridge of the Pupils’, said they ; ‘ but no one 
can pass that until he is perfect in his championship’, said they. 

(For this, “continues this very wild tale,” was the way in 
which that bridge was fashioned : it had two low heads, or ends, 
and it was high in the middle ; and when a person stood on one 
end pf it, the other end would rise up and he would be cast off to 
the bottom”.) It is stated in other copies, that there was a party 
of Champions from Erinn at this court wlicn Cuchulainn came 
there, learning additional feats of arms from Scathacli ; among 
whom were Ferdiaidh Mac Damain from Connacht, [he who 
was slain by Cuchulainn afterwards in the Tain Bo Chuailgnd]; 
also Naoise Mac Uisnech from Ulster, [the unfortunate husband 
of the beautiful DeirdrS and the hero of the celebrated tale 
Loch iMor Mac Morfebis from Munster; Fiamain Mac Forai 
from Ulster; and a great number beside. Cuchulainn made 
three efforts to pas» the bridge, but he did not succeed ; and 
the pupils began to reproach him. “ Then”, continues the story, 

“ he became vexed, and he leaped on the end of the biidge, and 
springing a champion’s salmon-sault, he alighted on its centre, 
not giving the bridge time to raise its other head before he 

(S61) i-xhe first of the “Three Most Sorrowful Tales” of Erinn is that of the 
“ Exile of the Children of Uisnech'' and the death of Deirdr^. The oldest ver- 
sion of this celebrated Tale was published (with Translation and Notes) by 
Professor O’Curry, in the Atlantis (Dublin, 1862), vol. iii. p. 377 ; — the two 
other tales in Atlantis, vol. iv. p. 113.] 
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reached it, and with another spring from that he alighted on 
the ground in the island. There he saw the court before him, 
and made directly for ; and in his anger he broke the gate 
that stood in the way, and passed through it. This was told to 
the lady Scatliach. ‘ True’, said she, ‘ this is a man that has 
finished his Championship in some other place’, — and she sent 
her daughter Uathach to know who the youth was. So Uathach 
went out to meet him ; but when she came to see him dis- 
tinctly, (says the old talc, with great simplicity) she could not 
utter a word, so much did the beauty and symmetry of the 
man astonish her. And she returned to her mother ; and having 
recovered her speech on the way, she described in terms of the 
highest praise the appearance of the man she had seen. ‘ You 
have fallen in love with this man’, said her mother ; — ‘ It is so 
indeed’; said Uat1iacli\ 

We are then told how Cucliidainn was kindly received by the 
mother, and joyfully by the daughter ; whose attentions to him 
were however for some time thrown away, as he had not yet 
thought of breaking his pledge to Emer. But alter he had 
rested three days, the ancient narrator records that he had a con- 
versation with the young amazon, Uathach; when she said, that 
if it was to perfect his Championship he had come, he would do 
well to go to her mother Scathach where she was giving private 
lessons to her two sons, and Ceat; that having reached 
the spot “ he should spring a ‘ Champion’s salmon-sault’ up 
into the great thick yew-tree, in which slie was lying; and that 
he should then place the point of his sword between her breasts 
until she had promised him his three requests, which should be: 
to teach him all, without reservation ; to marry herself {Uathach) 
to him ; and to tell him his future destiny, for she was a pro- 
phetess”. And Cuchulainn^ who appears to have readily agreed tc 
every portion of these suggestions, accordingly at once repairec] 
to where Scathach was, “ placed his two feet on the edges of the 
exercise basket, [whatever that was], sprang into the tree, and 
bared his sword and placed its point to her heart: ‘ A terrible 
death’, said he. ‘ You shall have any three requests such as 
they come with your breath without consideration’, said she”. 
So he accepts her terms and binds her to performance ; and 
fairly performs her promises; for, she gives hiihliei 
daughter to wife ; teaches him all her secrets in the militarj 
art ; and when at last Cuchulainn leaves her to return home, she 
tells him all the events of his future 11 fe.^*^*^ 

(S6S) above quoted proceeds to narrate another passage of Cuchu- 

lainriB lile in Alba^ or Scotland, which, though too diffuse to be Introduced 
into the text, may 1^ abridged hero by way of note. It offers some strange aUu- 
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The tract then proceeds to enumerate an interesting list of lf.ct. xvii . 
the names of the various feats {deasa) of championship which it ustofthe 
is recorded that Cudndainn learned perfectly from Scathach.-^^Vc'Xot 

sions to other military exercises, mixed with the wildest fancies of extravagant SJjp™ ewned 
story telling ^ iiv Cuehu- 

During VuchwatmCs sojourn with Scathach, a quarrel sprang up between /«»«»> in the 
her and a neighbouring nation which was governed by anotlier famous amazon 
like herself whose name was Ai/^. Both the lailies assembled their forces 
respectively to decide their differences by battle. Cuchulainn accompanied the 
two sons of Scathachf — Cuar and Ceat ^ — to the battle, to meet the three 
bravest champions of the lady Ai/(^j whose iiaiiies were also Cuar and Ceatj 
and Craifhi^y the three sous of Ihunnach. But when Cuchulainn came face to 
face with these three champions, liefouglit and slew them single-handed, with- 
out waiting for the general battle which was to take place on the next day. 

The next day came, and tlie forces of both sides stood face to face; and the 
lady A«y<rput forward three otlier brave knights, Circ\ and /JutT, and JJnilcn^, 
the three sons of Erich inn. These three knights challenged ScnthacfCs 
two sons to combat; — and here occurs one of the strangest scenes of combat 
which imaginative romance has ever suggested The challenge was accepted ; 
and the three challengers “ sprang on the Ted CA//.-.”, (which, it seems, was 
something like a tight- rope for dancers), on which these strange knights per- 
formed their feats of arms and their combats. Cuchulainn^ however, who was 
to have gone with Scathach' & sons, sprang alone upon the rope and attacked 
the three knights, whom he slew in succession. Then the lady on seeing 
the death of her hestchampions, challenge<l the lady Scathach herself to single 
combat; but Cuchulainn took u|) the cliallenge. Before proceeding to engage 
the sorceress, lunvever, Cuchulainn asked Scathach wliat she thought was most 
prized by her great opponent Aije ; and Scathach answered, that it was her 
chariot and her two steeds. Then they sprang upon the rope, Cuchulainn 
and Aife^ and they fought a fierce combat upon it, in which the sorceress 
shivered her spear and her sword. “ Holla !” said Cuchulainn, “ J i/^’s charioteer 
and her two chariot horses have fallen into tlie glen and are killed 1” So Ai/e 
looked about her; whereupon (Uichulamn snatched her up suddenly oa his shoul- 
der, and descending to tlie ground with her, laid lior prostrate at liis feet, 
and placed the point of his sword at her breast. And A if a shouted out: ‘^Life 
for life, O Cuchulainn said she. “ Let me have my tJiree requests”, said he. 

“ You shall have them, such as you ask in one breath”, said she. “ My throe 
requests, then, are”, said he, “ that you submit to Scat/aich; that you revolt 
not against her; and that you take myself ii.to your cherished friendship”. 

“All is granted”, said she; -an- 1 so the strange combat ended. 

Cuchulainn having thus established peace between the warlike ladies, pro- 
ceeded to return in triumph to liis new conquest; but having to pass over the 
same rope again, he now found it occupied by “ a fierce half-blind hag”. She re- 
quested of liini to make room for her and allow her to pass, lie answered that 
he had not any other path on wiiich to move except down the great clifi’ which 
was under him. She begged of liim, however, to clear the way for lier ; and 
he accordingly diopped liimsclf down from the rojie, “holding by it with his 
forefinger and thumL only”. The hag passed over him then, and endeavoured 
with her foot to remove his thumb from the rope, that he might drop down 
the cliff. But he perceived her motion and intention ; and he “ gave a cham- 
pion’s salinon-sault” up again, and with his sword cut off the hag’s head. Now 
this hag was, it api>car8, the mother of the three sons of Eiss^ Enchinn whom 
he had already slain on the rope; and she had met him designedly on the rope, 

“ knowing that under his vows of Championship he would make way for her 
on it” ; and in the hope th.at by such means she would cause his deatli in revenge 
for that of her sons. 

Cuchulainn then returned with Scathach and her forces to her own country, 
where in accordance with her promise she instructed him in the full perfection 
of the science of arms, as far as it was known to her. 

24 B 
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LBCT . xviu “ Ubhall-chleas, (the ball feat); Faebhar-chleas^ (the small, 
Lift of tiie sharp-edged shield feat) ; Torand-chleas, (the “ thunder feat”), 
^FeStsof which was performed with the chariot around the enemy; 
•iup™ earned Faen-chleus, (the “ prostrate feat”, one which I cannot explain 
by cu«Au- from the name, unless it means that from lyin» flat on the 
School of ground, perhaps in ambush, the champion sprang suddenly to 
scauiaeh. foct:) Clecis^cletenech^ (dart-feat); and the Ted-chleas^ (rope- 
feat ; which probably was that feat of the lope in which Cw- 
chulainn overthrew the lady Aife, and killed her three cham- 
pions and the old hag their mother, [see note below, ; or it 
was another feat which is mentioned in the Brehon Laws as one 
of three perfections of the education of a knight, and which will 
be presently described;) the Cleas-Cait^ (“ cat feat”; of which I 
know nothing); the Coriech n-Errid^ (champion’s salmon- 
sault, or -leap) ; the Lnarchor n-delend^ (the proper carrying of 
the charioteer’s sAvitch) ; the Leim<lar-n~eirnh, (the leap over a 
fence (?) ; the Filliud erred nair^ (the “ Avhlrl of a valiant cham- 
pion”) ; the Gae-bolga^ (the leat of casting the belly-dart, already 
described); the (literally, “sudden death” (?); the 

Eoth-chleaSy wheel feat” ; a gymnastic performance resembling 
the casting of the slcdge^*^®^ at the present day ;) the Othar-cJilea$ 
(“ invalidating feat”, — as well as 1 can understand the term) ; the 
Cleasfor analaihh^ (literally, the “ feat of his breathings”); the 
Bruid-gint^ (“ gnashing of the mouth”, as well as 1 can under- 
stand it); the Sian-Cauradh^ (the champion’s war-whoop); 
the BHm co famus, (cutting of his opponent’s hair off with nis 
sword) ; the Taithrb^im^ (‘‘vertical stroke”, which fixed his an- 
tagonist to the ground) ; tlie Fodh-beim, (“ sod-blow”, by which 
he cut the sod from under the feet of his antagonist, by a stroke 
of his sword ; this was done in contempt) ; the Dreim fri fogh- 
(climbing against a rock, so as to stand straight at its top) ; 
the Fonaidhm niadh for rinnibh Slegh, “ coiling of a champion 
around the blades of upright Spears”) ; and the Carbad-Searr^ 
dha, (the feat of the armed, or scythed, chariot, in battle). 

The talc from which these latter notes of Cuchulainris 
achievements are taken, is the ancient tale known as that of 
the “ Courtship of Emer^ and the Education of CuchulainrC\ 
( Tochmarc nEimirS, ocas Foglaim Coinchulaind)P^*^ At the be- 
ginning of this Tale it is stated, that the feats (cleasa) of 
Championship which distinguished the knights of Emania at 
home, were limited to three, namely, the Cleas-Cletinech^ or feat 

<***> [So described, apparently, in the ancient Tale of the Fiedh JBricrindf 
Biicrind*8 Feast’*); concerning which see Lectures on ih% MB MuUriaU of 
AndetU Irish History^ p. 346, etc.] 

(*»*) See Lsctwu on the MS, materiah, (etc); p. 278. 
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with darts; the UblialUChleas^ or feat with balls; and the xvii> 
Faebhar-Ghleas^ or feat with edged weapons, (such as knives, List of the 
swords, or sharp -edged Shields). And we have it on the same Flats' of 
authority, that all these feats were practised by the champions 
Conall Cearnacliy Fergus Mac Roigh^ Laeghairi Buadliach^ hy Cuchu- 
Celtchair Mac, UitJiir^ JDubhthach Dael-tenga^ and Cuchulainn sci?ooi of 
Mac Soaltainn^ as well as the rest of the knights. Yet although ^«‘*<*"®** 
these special feats are set down as part of the necessary edu- 
cation of a finished knight or champion, it can, I think, bo 
clearly shewn that some of them at least were merely orna- 
mental accomplishments by way of evidence of skill and 
dexterity, and not at all regarded as feats of arms intended for 
use in actual combat. 



LECTURE XVIII. 


Military 
tutors of 
celebrated 
Champions. 


CDeltvered 4th ^uly, 1858. J 


(VI.) Military Education ; continued. Instances of distinguished cham- 
pions acting as tlie military tutors of young champions. The system of 
fosterage, which continued, more or less, down to a.d. ICOO, represented 
the ancient custom of military education. Mo reliable authority for a cen- 
tral military organization until the time of Conn “of the Hundred Battles”; 
probability however of the existence of such an organization. Origin of 
the name Fianna, Mention made in the “ Book of Navan” of the organiza- 
tion of a military force by Cormac J\hic Airt. Mention made of a large 
barrack at Tara in poenis of Cinaedh O' llartayan and Cuan O' Loihchain. 
Dr. Keting’s account of the Fianna Fireann. List of P'einnian officers given 
in the Yellow Book of Lecain, Account of the battle of Cnamhros in which 
the Fianna under Finn Mac Cumhaill were engaged. Destruction of the 
Fianna at the battle of Gahhrcti a.d., 284. Instmices of the employment of 
a regular army in Erinii after the time of the battle of Gabhra, 

It lias been already observed that from all that can be discovered 
in the existing relics of ourold historical literature, we must come 
to the conclusion that tlic Gacdhil had not among tlicm any in- 
stitutions which could strictly he called Military Colleges, as the 
term is understood in modern times. Tliat there were numerous 
schools for literary and military instruction together, conducted 
by individual professors, there can, I think, be no doubt what- 
ever ; but we have no satisfactory information as regards the num- 
ber of pupils or how these schools were efiiciently worked at any 
one time. 

We find it recorded that the celebrated monarch of Erlnn, 
Ugaine M6r^ who flourished about three hundred years before 
the Christian era, was educated by the famous champion Cm- 
baeth^ kingofEmanla. So Cuchulainn^ and Conall Cearnach^ the 
famous knights of Emania, were educated by Fergus Mac Roigh 
of the same place; Lugaidh Riabhderg (afterwards monarch 
of Erinn) by Cuchulainn; Conall Glanngnechy a famous prince 
and Champion of Ulster, by Finntann Mac Rudhraidhcy about 
the same period, that is, about the commencement of our era ; 
Conn “ of the Hundred Battles”, monarch of Erinn, by Conall 
Cruaclma^ king of Connacht, (who was of the Firbolg race), 
about the middle of the second century ; Laigsech Ceannmdr, 
son of the champion Conall Cearnach, (the ancestor of the OMo- 
radjj^s or O’Mores of Laighis^ or Leix, in Leinster,) by Eochaidh 
FinUy brother to the monarch Conn^ also in the second century ; 
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Eoghan M6r, king of MunvSter, the great opponent of the mon- xviii. 
arch Conn^ by Nuadha Dearg^ a celebrated Munster chieftain ; 

Cormac, the son of Art, son of Conn, — who was monarch of 
Erinn in the third century, — by Tjuglina Firtri, a chieftain of 
Connacht ; Fiacha Muilletlian^ the son of Eoghan Mih\ son of 
Oilioll Oluim^ by his maternal grandfather, Dill the Druid, and 
under the superior direction of tiie celebrated Druid Mogh Ruitli; 

Connla^ the son o^Fadg^ son of Cran, son of Oilioll Oluim^ king 
of Munster, by the monarch CormaCy the son of Art; Concdl 
Echluaith^ (the ancestor of the great Dalcassian families of Tho- 
mond,) by Crimhthann Mor^ monarch of Erinn in the fourth 
century. So Niall “ oi tlie Nine Hostages”, monarch of Erinn, 
and Core ATac Luigliech^ king of Munster, were educated to- 
gether by the poet Torna EigeaSy (of the district of O’Torna in 
Kerry), also in the fourth century. And lastly Conall Gulhan^ 
the son of Niall “ of the Nine Hostages”, was educated at Beinn 
Gulban, in Connacht, by a sub-tutor named MuiredliacJi Meann^ 
under a superior tutor named Fiaclira. 

These lew instances arc sufficient to show what the general 
system of the country was in regard to the education in arms ; the Erinn, a tyi- 
principal champions, 'wlietlier kings or inferior chieftains, pre- 
siding over the military education of the more promising youths 
and young cluunpions of each period. However, there can be 
but little doubt that at Tara, as well as at each of the provincial 
courts, there wore (as by hiAV it was certainly prescribed there 
should be) more regular establishments of a public kind, and 
upon a more extended system ; though it is true tliat no parti- 
cular detailed account of these schools has escaped the wreck of 
ages, as far as I am informed on the subject, excepting what has 
been quoted from the Brehon Laws, namely, that the sons of the 
kings and chiefs, under the Law of Fosterage and Tutorage, were 
taught riding, swimming, chess, draughts, or backgammon, with 
the use of the sword, spear, and all other weapons offensive and 
defensive. And as these fosterage laws, preserved — thougli ir- 
regularly — by the natives, and adopted by the Anglo-Normans 
continued in full force in one form or another down even to 
about the year 1600 , the custom may be very fairly accepted as 
a living representation of an ancient universal system. It is in 
consequence of this ancient and universal custom of military 
education by way of Fosterage, that we find in genealogies and 
histories such names as Domhnall Connachtach O’Brien, so called 
because he was fostered and educated in Connacht with the 
O’Conors ; Donnehadh Cairhrech O’Brien, so called, because he 
had been fostered with the MacCarthy of Carbery in the county 
of Cork Brian Luighnech O’Conor, so called because he had 
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Origin of 
the word 
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. been fostered with (I believe) the O’Haras of Leyncy; Donn^ 
chadh Muimhnech^ and Donnchadh Cenniaelanh O’Kelly, of Hy^ 
Maini, because they were respectively fostered and educated in 
Munster and in Hy-Kinsella in Leinster; and so with many 
others. 

Notwithstanding the numerous references in our ancient books 
to the chivalry and military fame of individual champions, we have 
no reliable authority for the existence of any central military or- 
ganization under the monarch of Tara, for the general purposea 
of the nation and the defence of the country at large, down to the 
time of Conn “ of the Hundred Battles”, who reigned as supreme 
monarch from the year of Our l ord 123, to the year 157, in 
which he was slain. Still there is good reason to believe that a 
national military organization did actually exist before Counts 
time ; since we find it stated in the ancient historical talc, known 
as the battle of Cimeha^ that before Conn had come to the mo- 
narchy (after the intervention between his reign and that of 
his father, the monarch Feidlimidh, of the reign of Cathaeir Mdvy 
who ruled for three years), he appeal’s to have been the com- 
mander of the celebrated national militia, or standing army, 
popidarly known as the Fianna Eireamiy of whom Cumhally 
the father of the celebrated Finn MacCnmliailly and Finn him- 
self, were afterwards in succession the most distinguished com- 
manders. 

The name Fianna is explained in an ancient glossary preserved 
in a volume of Brehon Laws.^^*^^ 

“ Fianna^ a Venationc, id cst, It was from the Hunting which 
they practised they were so named. Or, Fianna^ that is, jinea- 
dliay [families,] because it was in tribes they were formed. Or 
Fianna^ that is, Feinneadha [champions], because they were the 
Champions of the monarch of Erinn”.^*'*'^®^ 

This is a very curious and indeed important explanation, or 
rather, atten^t at the derivation of the name. It presents no 
doubt or difficulty as to the existence of the force ; but the 
commentator is at a loss only to know which of three causes it 
was that gave occasion to the name. And the value of this 
difficulty is, to induce him inadvertently to preserve to us in the 
smallest possible space, allusions to the clear and distinct idea en- 
tertained in his time of the peculiar formation, habits, and use 
of the Feinuean force. 

In the library of Trin. Coll. Dublin : MS. classed H. 3. 1 8. 

( 2 M) original : — P miiiia, a vetiacione, . 1 . o’ncfeilr *00 pucif Af bejvti 
riAnriA no yiAntuv .1. pneAtJA, a^ if uia pmo ocuf 111A riAicniib no 

bic^f p<\c. no .1. fomneA-OA |\ig eifenn iac. 
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First, he thinks the name Fianna may have been derived from xvm. ^ 
Fiadack^ that is, Venatio, or Hunting ; clearly implying that 
these warriors were habitually addicted to the chase ; and that 
this would be a reasonable derivation will appear as we go on. 
Secondly, the commentator thinks that the name Fianna might 
be derived from Fineadha^ that is, Families, or Clanns; because 
it was of such they were composed, — as for instance, the Clanna 
Baiseni^ who were Finn MacCumIiaiU% own clann, and made 
up the chief part of the Leinster contingent ; the Clanna Morna^ 
who were Goll Mac Morna's clann, and supplied the chief part 
of the Connacht contingent ; the Clanna Deaghaidh and others, 
under the command of Glas-donn^ of Beara (Borehaven), who 
were the Munster contingent; and so on. Thirdly, the com- 
mentator thinks that the name may have been derived from the 
word Feinnid, a Champion; because they were “ the champions 
of the monarch of Erinii” ; and this last derivation is indeed the 
most probable and rational. 

The Rev. Dr. Ketlng, in his well-known abstract of the history 
of Erinn, quotes from some ancient book, (most probably the 
Leahhar-nadi- Ua Cho7ighhala^ or Book of Mavan), a curious tract 
on the formation, education, discipline, and laws of the Fianna 
FAreann^ of which I have never had the good fortune to meet 
with another copy ; and that it was from the Book of Navan 
that Keting did take it, is to some extent borne out by the fact 
of finding the following note, on this very subject, qu6tedin the Mention of 
Book of Bullymote, from the Book of Navan, in a sketch of the Fiann(k 
high personal qualities and the magnificence of the monarch of Navan*^? 
Cor mac Mac Airt and his reign. 

“ The monarch of Erinn, (i,e^ Cormac) appointed an army 
over the men of Erinn ; and over it he appointed three times fifty 
royal Felnian officers, for the purpose of enforcing his laws, and 
maintaining his sovereign rule, and preserving his game ; and 
he gave the command of the whole, and the l ligh-stewardship 
of Erinn to Finn Ua Baisene, [that is, Finn Mac Cnmhailiy' 

It appears from a poem written by Cinaedh O’Hartagan (who Great Bar- 
died 975) on the glories and magnificence of Tara in Cormac des^dbel by 
Mac Airt*^ time, that there existed at Tara at this time a spa- dnaedh 
cious barracks in which were lodged no less than seven thousand ^ 
five hundred men.^'‘*“^ The following are the stanzas of this most 
curious poem, which refer to the great barrack at Tara. ♦ 

original : — tlo o|\’oai§ T>iti, 1M5 ei^enri (.1. Co|>tv>Ac), a 
re|\Aib e]Aenii ; c|\i caccaiu tli§ fouToig, |K)|^]\Ap'oe comtaj' 

A ocu-p A pwA6uA, ocvif A pATJAij ; "00 -pAC A ceuiiA^u tule, OCtIf 

A|^’on 1 AepA 1 t)e 6 c epenn 'o’pitix) a a uAipctie. — [B. of Ballymote, fol. 146, a.] 

(268; 'I'jjjg poeno is published in Dr. Betrie’s Antiquities of Tara, page 164 , and 
printed in the eighteenth volume of the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 
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“ Its ^eat house of thousands of soldiers, — 

To generations it was not obscure ; 

A beautiful, brilliant fortress of brave men ; — 

Seven hundred feet was its length. 

** It was not filled with the foolish and ignorant, 

Nor over-crowded with the wisely and arrogant ; 

It was no small thing to be cut up : 

Six times five cubits was its height. 

“ The king had his place there, the king of Erinn, 

Around whom the fairest wine was distributed : 

It was a fortress, a castle, a wonder ; — 

There were three times fifty compartments in it. 

“ Three times fifty Champions with swords, 

(No silly defence for a fortress,) 

That was the number, among the wonders, 

Which occupied each compartment”/®^®^ 

This poem, it is to bo remembered, was written by the great 
bardic historian Cinaedh O’Hartagan (who died in 975), while 
the remains of Tara were still distinct and intact, and whilst the 
written history of that famous hill was still clear and abundant, 
and its traditions vividly cherished. 

Mentioncfi In Cuati GLothcliairCs poem, written also on the wonders and 
^LotheMilcB remains of ancient Tara, wc find the following stanza relating 
Kra great barrack or army house ; 

“ I speak farther of the fortress of the champions; 

(Which was also called the fortress of foolish women) ; 
The House of the Champions was not a weak one, 
With its fourteen opening doors”/®*^®^ ; . 

Cuan O'Lothcham^ the author of this poem, and of whom 
mention has been often made in the course of these Lectures, 
died in the year 1024.^®®*^ 


(*59) orig. : — A cocli rno|\ initibli Amtirf, — 
coti n'oir»ib,mn bo •ootuff; 
gUxti gieipib gbAin- 

c|M cer [fedc ceu] cpAijet) 
A cornuf. 

nif cAiixmcliobb bAip bu^vbAe, 

tlACUltlCA JAIffl gApjAl : 

r>ip bo ber pM cbef da : 

|*e co^c ctioAC A bApoAe. 


-AobA pij, pi 11 Ap nmiii, 

ropp noAibce pn do pnni i 

DA 011111 , bA o^n, bA 

0111511 a; — 

cpi CAccAo imoAe nine. 

"bi cAecA bAed co bAinoib, 
n^p bo bpocc bAed Ap 
bpuitin, 

bA n6 bade, binib oinrnA 
cedA niniOAig 01 ptnoib. 


(*601 


orig. t—linpAioim p6p bon5 nA bAecb ; ced nA bded nip bA bAg, 
ppip AnAbAp bApe bAn wbAed ; co ceidpe ooippb 065. 


The whole of this poem also is published in Dr. Petrie’s AntiqviUet of Tara^ 
page 121. 

(*•») See ante, Lecture V., p. 105. 
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The Rev. Dr. Keting, after a glance at various exaggerated 
tales and fables concerning Finn Mac Cumliaill and the Fianna^ Dr. Keting s 
which were in popular favour in his own time, goes on to speak the'^^ranna 
on the subject, as follows Eireann, 

“ Notwithstanding these fables, it is certain that truthful, 
reliable histories have been written of them ; and it is certain 
that they were not taller or larger in their persons than the men 
in general who lived in their time ; and tliat they wore nothing 
more than the Bfianadhs, or permanent soldiers of the kings of 
Erinn, to defend and preserve the country for them, in the same 
v/ay that all kings at this day have officers and soldiers to defend 
their own countries. — 

“ The way in which the Fianna were disposed was this. — 

“ They were freely quartered on the men of Erinn, from No- 
vember to May ; and they were employed in enforcing right and 
preventing wrong, under the kings and lords of Erinn ; and 
further to guard and defend the harbours of the country against 
the oppressive intrusion of foreigners. — 

“ From May to November they employed themselves in 
fowling and hunting, and in disenarging such duties as the 
monarch of Erinn assigned them ; such as to check thieves, to 
enforce the payment of taxes, to check outlaws, and all other 
evils which may alfoct the country. For all this they had a 
fixed stipend, such as all the kings of Europe at the present give 
to those who are captains and officers under them. — 

“ The Fianna^ however, were obliged to subsist from May to 
November on the fruits of the chase, both in regard to their food 
and their pay^ in accordance with the rule of the monarchs of 
Erinn, who assigned them the flesh of the animals for their food, 
and their skins for their pay. — 

“ They were accustomed to make but one meal in the day 
and night, and this at evening time ; and this was their custom. 

The chase which they ran down in the morning they sent by 
their attendants at midday to an appointed hill, contiguous to a 
wood and moorland : there they lighted great fires, into which 
they put a great quantity of sandstones. They next dug two 
trenches in the yellow clay of the moor ; and, having set part 
of the venison upon spits to be roasted before the fire, they bound 
up the remainder in sugans or sedge-ropes, or bundles of sedge, 
wnich they placed to be cooked in the larger of the two trenches 
previously cut. lliere they set round them the stones which 
had been heated in the fire, and kept heaping them on the bun- 
dles of meat until they had made them broil freely, and the meat 
had become thoroughly cooked. And these fires were so great 
that their black, burned sites remain to be seen in various parts 
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of Erinn to this day ; and it is these that are called by farmers 
Falachta Fiann^ (the cooking-places of the Fianna ). — 

“ As to the Fiantiay when they were assembled at the hill at which 
was the fire, every man of them stripped himself to the skin, and 
tied his shirt around his waist ; and they then gathered around 
the second pit which we have mentioned above, bathing their 
heads and washing their limbs, to remove the sweat from them. 
They then began to supple their thews and sinews (by gentle 
exercise), until they had in this manner put off* from them their 
fatigue, after which they ate their meal. That being over, they 
commenced constructing their Fianhhotha, (i.e. Hunting-tents), 
and preparing their beds, and putting themselves in order for 
sleep. Of the following three materials then did each man con- 
struct his bed, namely, of the brushwood of the forest, of moss, 
and of fresh rushes. The brushwood was laid next the ground ; 
over it was laid the moss ; and lastly the fresh rushes were spread 
over all. It is these three materials that are designated in our 
ancient books as the Tri Cuilceda na Feinne (i.e. the Three 
Beddings of the Fianndf\ 

I may observe here, in corroboration of the learned and trust- 
worthy authority of Ketlng, that the Fiann-bhothay or hunting- 
booths of the Fiannay and even of Finn MacCumhaill himself, 
are spoken of in Cormac’s Glossary, a compilation of the close of 
the ninth century, as well as in several other ancient books, of 
equal authenticity, 

Keting enters into farther proofs of the authenticity of the 
rational history of the Fianna EireanUy or Militia of Erinn, and 
defends them and their celebrated commander from the fabulous 
account publislied of them by the Scottish historian Hector 
Boetius. 

“ It is Improperly”, says Ketlng, ‘‘ that Hector Boetius, in 
his History of Scotland, calls Finn MacCumhaill a ‘Giant*; 
and he speaks falsely when he says that he was fifteen cubits in 
height ; because it is quite manifest from our ancient historical 
books, that he was not larger than the men in general of his time ; 
and it is also manifest that there were several men of the Fiann?' 
yet taller, stouter, and stronger than he was. The reason that he 
was made chief of the Champions of Erinn was, because his father 
and grandfather had been such before him, and also because he 
excelled in knowledge, learning, wisdom, acuteness, and valour, 
all the warriors of his time; and it was on this account that he 
w'as appointed Royal Commander of the Fiannuy and not from 
the size and stature of his person above other men. — 

“ The ordinary strength of the force which Finn commanded, 
and which was generally quartered freely throughout the country, 
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was Three Caths or Battalions, each consisting of three thou- 
sand men. This was when peace reigned between all the men Dr. Keting’s 
of Erinn and the Ard -Righ or monarch. But when dissensions 
arose between any large section of the men of Erinn and the 
monarch, or when it was necessary to send an army into Scotland 
to sustain the Dalriadian colony of the Gaedhil against foreign 
foes, then Firm commanded Seven Caths or Battalions ; so that 
he had troops sullicient to relieve the Dalriads in Scotland, and 
to protect Erinn from foreign tyranny, at the same time. — 

“ Many wore the cliicf captains or leaders tliat were in com- 
mand under Flnn^ such as a Cath-Mhiledh^ over a Cath or Bat- 
talion, the same as the colonel of a regiment now ; a Ceann- 
feadliua-Cead^ the same as a Captain of an hundred now; a 
Taoiseach- Caogaid^ or Leader of Fifty, the same as a lieutenant 
now ; and a l\ioiseach-Tri-7)onbair, or Leader of Twenty-seven, 
the same as a corporal now ; and a Taoiseach Nonbair^ or leader 
of nine, the same as the Dccurion with the Romans. For, when 
an hundred men were thrown into ten platoons or ranks, there 
was an officer to each rank of them ; and it was ho that was 
called the Leader of Nine. — 

“ There were four conditions which every man who was re- 
ceived into the Fianns was obliged to fulfil — 

“ Tlic first condition was, that ho should not accept any for- 
tune with a wife, but to select her for her moral conduct and her 
accomplishments. — 

“ The second was, that he should not insult any woman.— 

“ The third was, that he should not refuse any person for 
trinkets or food. — 

“ The fourth was, that he should not turn his back on (that 
is, fly from) nine champions”. 

Here follow the additional conditions which Finn Mac 
Cumhaill attached to the military degrees, and which every man 
was obliged to accept before he was received into the Fianna. 

“ The first condition was, that no person was admitted into 
them at the great meetings of Uisneach, nor at the fiiir of Tailltin^ 
or at the feast of Tara, until his father and his mother, his tribe 
and his relatives, gave security that they would never avenge 
his death on another person; in order that he should not expect 
any one to avenge him but himself ; and no matter what evils he 
might commit, that his friends were not to be sued for them. — 

“ The s€cond condition was, that no man should be taken 
into the Fianna, until he was an accomplished poet, and had 
read the Twelve Books of Poetry — 


<»6i) [^t7cacf«acA<,— Philosophy. 
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“ The third condition was, that no man was received into the 
Fianna^ until a wide pit had been dug for him, in which he was 
to stand up to his knees, with his shield in one hand, and a 
hazel stake the length of a champion’s arm, in the otlier; nine 
warriors armed with nine deghs (or spears) came to within the 
distance of nine ridges (of ground) of him ; and these used to 
throw their nine spears all at once at him ; and should he be 
wounded, despite the shield and the hazel staff, he was not re- 
ceived into the order of the Fianna.’-^ 

“ The fourth condition : No man was received into the Fianna 
until his hair was first plaited, and till ho was then chased 
through several forests, with the whole of the Feinnian host in 
pursuit of him, with full intent to wound him, the distance bc^ 
tween them being but one tree; and if they came up with him 
they wounded him, [and then he could not be taken into the 
Fiaimal . — 

“ The fifth condition: No man was received into the Fianna 
if the arms trembled in his hands. — 

“ The sixth condition : No man was received into the Fianna^ 
if a single braid of his hair had been loosened out of its plait by 
a branch in the wood (as he ran through it). — 

** The seventh condition : No man was received into the Fianna 
whose foot had brokf*n a single withered branch in his course. — 
“ The eighth condition : No man was received into the Fianna 
unless he could jump over (the branch of) a tree as high as his 
forehead, and stoop under one as low as his knee (without delay 
to his speed), through the great agility of his body. — 

The ninth condition : No man was received into the Fianna 
unless he could pluck a thorn out of his heel with his hand, 
without hindrance to his speed. — 

“ The tenth condition: No man was received into the Fianna 
until he had first sworn fidelity and obedience to the king (or 
Cornmander) of the Fianna^'* — 

So far Dr. Keting on the organization and use of this cele- 
brated ancient militia, in the time of their last and most distin- 
guished leader Finn MacCumhaill. I say last, because Fhm 
having broken his allegiance to the monarch Cairbre Liffeachair^ 
the son and successor of the wise monarch Cormac Mae Airty his 
Fianna were annihilated soon after at the battle of Gabhra by 
Cairbri and his forces. 

Althotigh, as I have already stated, I have not been able to 
meet with any copy of the tract which Keting quotes, older than 
his own version of it, I have met with several ancient authorities 
on the actual existence of the Feinnian Militia under Finn Mao 
Cumhaill and his predecessors. One of these authorities is, a 
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curious list of the names, and sometimes tlie pedigree and entry xvni. 
of tlie native district, of one hundred and fifty of the subordinate List of mm®# 
officers or Captains of Nine men, wlio hdd command under omcerTin^ 
Finn himself This list is preserved in the ancient manuscript Book 
known as the Yellow Rook of Lecan,^' 'm tlie library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, (class TI. 2, 16), a manuscript which was com- 
piled in the year 1 31) I , from more ancient records, by Gilla Isa 
Mar Mac Flrbis^ of Fecan Mac Firhidgli^ (in the county of 
Sligo). The original compiler adds that it was Finn Mac Cumli- 
aill and his Fianna that gained the following battles : the battle, /’<«««« of 
of Cull Cuilleann^ (the situation of which I am not acquainted Cwnhaiii. 
with) ; the battle of Cliach, (on the border of Tipperary and 
Limerick); the battle of Cnmar-Iri-Nuisciy (near Waterford); 
the battle of Magli Mis^ (in Kerry) ; the battle of Sliahh Mis, 

(in the same county) ; the battle SidJi Femen^wow Sliahh-na* 
m-han, (in Tipperary) ; the battle of Feaa, (in the county of 
Wexford, I believe) ; and the battle of hiisrDergloclia, (the 
situation of which I do not know). 

It is not stated, however, for whom or in what cause these 
battles were fought, nor is there mention of any of them in the 
Annals of the Four Masters; but these annals are very meagre 
about the occurrences of this period. But although these an- 
nals are silent on any of the achievements of the Fiamia, (ex- 
cept in the one instance of the battle of* Gahhra, near Tara, 
fought A.D. 284, but of which I shall speak bye and bye), still 
there is a remarkable and doubtless true account of another 
buttle in which Finn Mac Cumhaill and his warriors took a 
decided part, but one most unfortunate for the stability of his 
forces. 

Tlie first place in which I find Finn and his men engaged was Battle of 
at the battle of Cnaniliros, fought somewhere in the present foight by 
Queen’s County, I think towards its south end, and on the brink cTmh^ii 
of the river Bear^bha [BarrowJ. This battle of Cnamhros arose 
out of the fatal imposition of the tax called the Boroinean Tri- ^ 
bute, of the origin of which I detailed to you the history on a 
former occasion This tribute continued to be paid with re- 
luctance, and often levied by force of arms, from the time of 
king Tuathal, who reigned from a.d 76 to lOG, down to that 
of Cairbri Liffeachair, who was monarch from a.d. 268 to 284. 

When Cairbre assumed the reins of government, he imme- 
diately, according to ancient custom, demanded the Boromean 
Tribute from Breasal Belacli, the king of Leinster ; but Breasal 
refused to pay it without a battle. Cairbre, accordingly, pro- 

> See Lectures on the MS* Materials, etc., p. 230, etc. 
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ceedcd to muster the men of the northern half of Erinn, (that 

E art known as Leatli Chuinn, or Counts Half) ; and at their head 
e marched into Leinster, penetrating asi far as the Cnamhros 
above mentioned, on the bank of the Bearhha. 

The king of Leinster, who knew that he was to expect nothing 
less than such an invasion, was not idle in the meantime. He 
held at once a meeting of the chiefs of the province, to deliberate 
on the best course to be pursued in case of the advance of an 
army so much superior to his own as that of the monarch of all 
Erinn, to make an attack on him at liis own door. The deter- 
mination at which they arrived was, to invite Fmn Mac Cumhaill 
and his Fianna to abandon the cause of the monarch to wliose 
service he was bound, and to join his forces to those of his im- 
mediate countrymen, {Finn being himself a Leinsterman), against 
the alleged unjust demands of the chief king. Bi^easal accord- 
ingly set out immediately to wait upon Finn^ whom lie found at 
his residence, at a place called liinn Dubhain^ on the east side 
of the river Bearhha^ some distance below Teach Moling^ (now 
Saint Mullin’s, in the county of Carlow). There he received a 
hearty welcome, and at once proceeded to communicate to Finn 
his distress and the object of his visit, telling him that no person 
was more imperatively called on to endeavour to cast off the 
hated impost than JPmn himself ; and he then addressed liim in 
the following verses : 

‘‘ O Find! wilt thou come in friendship? 

Wilt thou and the Lelnsternicn be of one accord? 

If thou wilt come, arise ! give battle 
To the powerful hosts of Tara. 

“ Hast thou heard of the oppressive tribute 
Which is carried from us to Couth Half? 

Thirty cows and nine thousand, — 

Of beautiful Cows of one age. 

“ Hast thou heard how the men of Leinster 
In crowds have fallen on the battle-plain? 

Or hast tliou heard that twenty kings 
Have fallen for the first evil deed ?^^^^ 

“ Oh I my inmost heart will burst 
If I do not avenge my father ; 

* If I retort not his lofty pride 
Upon the fierce, haughty Cairbri Liffeachair. 

“ Woe IS he who attempts the sea without a ship I 

Woe is he who descends from a high to a low position 1 
Woe the house that is divided in two parts ! 

Woe that a noble race should be contemned ! 

The first battle of Rath Inil. 
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“ O son of Cumhall of renowned deeds ! 

Array thyself, and let us begone ; 

Grasp ye your arms with pleasure ; 

And arise, ye Fianna of Find! — O FindF^^^^^ 

Finn arose at once after this address, the eloquence of which 
seems to have been irresistible, and accompanied by such of his 
Fianna as happened to be then about him, he marched north- 
wards, keeping the river Bearbha on his left hand, until they 
reached Ros Broc^ (the ancient name of the place now called 
Saint Mullin’s, in Carlow). Here resided three fellow pupils of 
Finn^ the three sons of Conga^ whose names were Moiling the 
Swift, Ceallach^ and Braen ; and from them he received a hearty 
welcome. Having explained to those friends the cause of his 
march, and his intention to join the king of Leinster against the 
monarch, he was pressed by Moiling the Swift, the eldest of the 
three brothers, not to hazard an attempt with his then small 
party to face the monarch with the muster of all the northern 
naif of Erinn at his back. Now the number that Finn had 
with him at this time was fifteen hundred men, with an oflScer 
to every thirty of them, Therefore, when Moiling the Swift 
saw that Finn'^ high spirit had got the better of his judgment, 
he begged of him to remain where he was at least until he had 
summoned the remaining part of his Fianna to his presence, who 
were dispersed over their native districts through the island,— 
^parently in a way not unlike that in which a modern^militia, 
disbanded during the pleasant times of peace, are scattered 
amongst the population of the country until the time comes 
for being called out again on the approach of war. Moiling at 
the same time addressed Finn in a very curious poem (of 
thirty-one stanzas), offering the hospitalities of his house until 
his troops had gathered around him from their different locali- 
ties. And this account is particularly interesting, because in the 


Apiti-o in b^ig? 

in biA ocur tAigin •ooen- 
Uith? 
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poem the writer names many of these localities, as ^ell as of 
the chiefs and captains of the troops dispersed among them, — 
such as Agruan of Magh (in the west of Donegal) ; Di- 
choll of Druim-da-Chonor; Donn Mac Doghar oi Magh Adkair^ 
in the present county of Clare) ; Caeman at Sliabh Crot, (on the 
borders of Limerick and Cork) ; Aedh, from the banks of the 
Boyne ; Duban from Eruim DaoiU; Lugard and GeinS^ (chiefs 
who are not named in connection with any particular place); 
Idland^ from Leith (in Kerry) ; Garad^ from Askeaton, in the 
county of Limerick ; Breasai^ the grandson of BaisenS^ Finn's 
own brother, from Leinster ; Crimhthann and Diilirabhich^ from 
the same country; Maelcrund^ {xom Creamhchaill ; Maelugra; 
Flaiihchina the Valiant; and Cuan the Victorious, from other 
places, etc. And so Moiling goes on to name the various Fein- 
nian chiefs. 

Finn followed the advice of Moiling^ and delayed at the resi- 
dence of his friend, until all the captains whom he had sum- 
moned came up to him with their troops. As soon as all were 
assembled, he reviewed his little army, and then set forward to 
the place where he had heard the monarch was encamped ; and 
this was at Rath Inil^ which was also called the Garbhthamhnach^ 
that is, the “ Cruel Grave” of the two daughters of the monarch 
Tuathal, who were here buried, at their death, two hundred years 
before, but whose bodies (we are told) were soon afterwards ex- 
humed by their valiant father and interred by him at Finncharn, 
or the “ White Heap”, (among the Pagan sepulchral mounds in 
the vicinity of New Grange on the left bank of the river Boyne). 
Finn and his troops rested for the night at the Garbhthamimach ; 
and early on the following morning they marched to the en- 
campment of the king of Leinster, which was in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Both leaders then went forward at the head of 
their respective forces to Cnamhrosy where those of the monarch 
Cairbre Liffeachair were drawn up in order of battle. 

A hard and equally- well-contested battle was fought then 
between both parties. The monarch’s forces, however, found 
themselves unable to withstand the vehement valour of the 
Leinstermen and their allies, and they were forced to give way 
and retreat in all directions, leaving, it is said, nine thousand 
men dead on the field of battle, as well as the monarch’s three 
sons themselves, namely, EoehaidhyOadEoehaidhDomlen^ and 
Flacha Sraihtini. 

The time of this battle of Cnamhroe is not given by the An- 
nalists, and we have little to say farther of Finn Mao Cumhaill 
and his warriors till the battle of Gabhra, which was fought in 
the year 284, 
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After this revolt of Finn Mac Cumhaill against the monarch xvnt, 
CairbrS Liffeachair^ he lost all trust for ever in the fidelity and Fianna 
loyalty of the Fianna^ and his confidence was transferred to manna 
Aedh Caemh^ (Hugh “ the beautiful”), of the Clanna Morna^ Mama. 
captain of the Connacht Fianna^ a brave hero, to whom the 
monarch then gave the chief command, not only of his own 
contingent, but also of such new levieg or recruits as he might 
deem proper to add to their ranks. 

It is recorded in the Annals of the Pour Masters, at the year 
283, that Finn MacCiwJiaill wp,s killed by Aichleach^ son of 
Duihhdreann^ at A ih on the Boyne. 

There was at this time a violent feud existing between the 
Monarch Cairbre and Mogh Corb, son of Cormac Cas^ king of 
Munster (the ancestor of the Dalcassians of Thomond). This 
Cormac Cas had been married to Samair^ the daughter of Finn 
Mac Cumhaill^ by whom he had three sons, namely, Finnic 
Connla., and Mogli Corb; and when the estrangement took 
place between the monarch and Finn^ and after the death of 
the latter, this Mogh Corb took his uncle Oisin the poet, who 
succeeded his father as commander of the Fianna^ into his confi- 
dence and pay, together with his men. The Clanna Moma^ 
who were now the monarch’s favourite standing army, had long 
been jealous of the important hold which the Clanna Baoiscnl^ 
that is Finn Mac CurnhailCs clann, had so long held in the 
country, and being now in the monarch’s favour, they ihduced 
him to improve his enmity against Mogh Corb into a war on 
him and his province of Munster. The Munster king, how- pestniciion 
ever, was beforehand with Cairb7'S} for, collecting rapidly all %Mna at 
the forces he could muster, and uniting them with the battalion 
of the Fianna under the command of his uncle Oisin^ he marched 
straight towards the scat of monarchy itself, and threatening 
the very household of the chief king, he encamped at Gabhra 
Aids (now the hill of Skreen, near Tara.) To this place the 
monarch came out against them, and a fierce battle ensued, 
in which the Munsterinen, inferior in number, suffered sorely. 

Among the slain in this battle was Oscar, the famous son of 
Oisin, who was killed by the cast of a spear (cast from on horse- 
back, it is curious to observe), by the monarch CairbrS* Cairbri 
himself at the same time received a wound from Oscar; and he 
was soon after slain on the field of battle by Simeo7i the son of 
Cerb, a warrior of the people of Forth in Leinster. Of the brave 
band of the veteran fianna, who so often fought and won under 
the command of Finn Mac Cumhaill, and his father and grand- 
father, scarcely one survived the fatal battle of Gabhra^^^ 

Some of the incidents of this battle are related in an ancient poem as* 
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It does not appear, as far as I can discover, that the Fianna 
Eireann^ or Irish Militia, were ever afterwards embodied or 
maintained under the same conditions as formerly, after the 
death of F\nn and. Oscar arid the fatal issue of tne battle of 
0abhra. 

It would serve the purpose of these lectures but little to enter 
into any minute accounts or enumeration of all the other refe- 
rences to the existence of a permanent central military force in 
Krinn, supported under the direct control of the monarch, and 
for national purposes. Many such allusions arc to be found; 
and all bear upon the existence of a regular military system, 
the nature of which can best be realized in the example already 
given of the institution in its best time, that of the Fianna of 
Finn and of Mac Morna. Nor was this system confined to the 
support of a central army or national militia ; for there are abun- 
dant references to be found to the existence of a similar organi- 
zation under the provincial and even minor kings, for the defence 
of each province and smaller division of the country. 

^ instances of the employment of a regular army by the 
armyln kings of Erinu, an army commanded by professional officers, and 
the tetue*of organized in a permanent manner, may here however be given, 
Ga^hra: Jjj pjQof that the institution by no means disappeared after the 

disaffection and destruction of the Fianna. 

We have it on record in the Book of Ballymote, in a very 
ancient tract, that Niall “ of the Nine Hostages”, who reigned 
as,monarch of Erinn from ad. 379 to 405, sent an organized 
Battle of army into Munster; that this army fought a battle at Caen- 

CatnrtiHUi (now Kcnry, in the county of Limerick), where they 

defeated the Munsterraen, and returned with fifty hostages from 
among the nobles of that province ; and that this army was com- 
manded ^ Fiacha, who was the monarch’s own brother, as well 
as his “ Tuairgnidhe Cathd!\ (Leader of his army in battle) — 
an office, apparently, such as that which we should now call 
“ Commander in Chief”, or “ Commander of the Forces”. 
nSderkia Again we find, in an ancient tract, quoted in a former lec- 
marmauj ture,^*®^^^ that the monarch Diarmait, son of Fergus Cerrbhedil^ 
who died a.d. 658, had sent his stewards and his Fianna or 
standing army all through the country to collect his tributes^ 

cribed to Outn, and preserred in the old Book of Leinster which has been lately 
published, with an English trandation, by the ** Ossianic Society**, together 
with part only of another poem, much more modem indeed, but still ancient, on 
the same sutgect : and 1 may add that my learned friend the [late] Bev. William 
Hamilton Drummond, (the librarian of the Boyal Irish Academy) has also 
lately published a spirited but very free translation in verse of the whole poem» 
in his Auctenf /risA iiftfisfre/jiv; 

See ante, p. 886. 
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to enforce the laws, and to maintain ancient important social ^cvin. 
customs ; and this, it will be remembered, was the indirect cause 
that led to the abandonment of Tara as the royal residence of 
the monarchs of Eiinn ever since his reign. 

And again, from the poem already quo ted, on the death, in Amhuis, or 
the year 645, of Raghallach, son of Uathach, king of Connacht, S 
we find him marching with the whole concourse of people who 
attended at the ancient public games and sports of his palace of 
Cruachan, in pursuit of the Ulstermen who selected that great 
day to enter nis province for the purpose of plunder. And 
among this great concourse, the king’s Royal Guard of a thousand 
regular soldiers was not the least important body, as may be 
seen from the following stanza of the poem : 

“ His royal Mercenaries around Raghallach ; 

Ten hundred champions with their shields ; 

The front of battle was theirs to maintain ; 

Theirs was the first spear in the conflict”/*®®^ 

One thousand regular professional soldiers, who constantly 
attended on the king’s command, and had their chief residence 
at his court, formed no trifling force at this remote time. 

And lastly, we find in the detailed account of the battle of Amhuu, or. 
Almhain, (now the Hill of Allen in the county of Kildare), Kfrutti! 
fought in the year 718, between the monarch Fergal Mac Maoile- 
duin. and the men of Leinster, that the monarch was killed there, AUen], 
with six thousand^*’'®^ of his Amhuis or “ Mercenaries”, and a ‘ 
great number of the northern chiefs and warriors. 

This was one of the last great battles wliich arose out of that 
long and fatal cause of domestic warfare, the Boromean Tribute. 

The monarch Fergal^ who then resided at the provincial palace 
of Aileach^ (near Derry) , spent a long time in collecting a suflBl- 
ciently strong force with which to march into Leinster to demand 
the Boromean Tribute, which if not paid him voluntarily, he was 
determined to raise by force from the king of Leinster, Mur^ 
chadh^ son of Bran Muiti. He set out on his march dt length ; 

]hut having enmloyed bad guides, they led him through the most 
rough and dimcult roads and passes of the country, until after 
mu3i toil and fatigue they found themselves at last in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cluain Dolcain^ (now Olondalkin in the county of 
Dublin), and here they pitched their camp in the immediate 
vicinity of the church. 

See antst p. 343. 

(V») original t — Aiiituf un lla jAltA6 ; 

•oei c&o vcAt CO11A 
cof cAdA ftofn Aiwf ,* 

^ te 6 411 £4 go ctiaeaib. 

160, according to other accounts* 
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The northem soldiers behaved, it appears, with muoh:|[^de« 
4fnfMii, or ness towards the chureh, and particularly to a poor leprous Te- 
SwSSSJiSe cluse who had a separate hut in its precincts, and to vmoiu the 
£Hiii authorities of the church had assigned a milch cow for his special 
AD* 7^8 • northerns tore down over his head, wounding 

his person with a spear; and they killed his only cow. Such 
sacrilegious conduct on the part of his countrymen, so annoyed 
the pious feelings of Cuhretan^ son of Aengus^ king of the men 
iof Ross (the district around Carrickmagross, in the present county 
of Monaghan), that he wrote the following three stanzas on the 
spot, deprecating the impious act, and anticipating its disastrous 
consequences : — 

“ Our men are already red with gore, 

O valiant Fergal^ it is true ! 

Sorrowful are the People of Mary’s Son, 

For having torn down his house over the leper’s head. 

“ The leper’s cow, the leper’s cow. 

Was killed after all the oxen: 

Woe to the hand that pierced his cloak, 

At going into battle against the son of Bran, 

“ Should it be that we give battle. 

Though brave our opponent, the son of Dran^ 

Much more do we dread than the battle-field, 

. The loud lamentation which the leper sends forth”.^*^®' 

The monarch Fergal then led his men, who are said to have 
. numbered twenty-one thousand, to the hill of Almhain (in the 
county of Kildare), where they were met by Murchadh^ son of 
Bran, with a force of only nine thousand, raised hurriedly, 
and marched precipitately. A battle immediately ensued, — 
the fiercest, says the historian, that was ever fought in Erinn — 
in which the northerns were defeated, not by mere human 
strength, the historian says, but by the powerful aid of Saint 
Brigid of Kildare, who was actually seen hovering over the 
ranks of the Leinstermen. 

Fergal, son of Maelduin, himself fell in this battle by the hand 

(a’l) original : — cot ^07^-00^5 ftAiro, 

A pliepgAi'leA'ogLm'o! 

<k'obp 6 nAi§ wiaincux mic mui|\e, 

A CA151 'oiA cbitit). 
bo iti ibflkiib, bo in 6bAiTVi, 

•oo An’oegAit) in ■oAitn . 

tnAif 5 b4iin be|\ cobbAo a b]\AC, 
inA ue6c 1 caC co mAc mb^in. 

•Oa rnbeicli neAcb *06 b©|\A'o cot, 

WA •openiAn pi A, wac mbpAin, 

AnTypA beAW ob'OAp ui'opAe^ 
in cAe po 6AnA’6 in ^bAih. 
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son of J5mn, king of South Leinster, aiid brother to ^cvin. 
t&!^^Mf§f king of Leinster. With him fell twenty of the chiefs 
?iha in attendance on him, besides seven thousand of 

This account states, that anton^ these seven thou- 
sariSj only one hundred and sixty-three of his Amhuis 
Body Guard ; but that this number bore bo proportion to the ^ \ 
entire number ofbis Rc^al Guard, or permanent army, we have 
clear evidence in the following three stanzas, written on this 
disastrous battle, at the the time, by the poet, Nuadha O' Lorn- 
ihuilii who says : 

“At mid-day, at Almhain^ 

In defence of the cows of BreajJimliaini^ 

A red-mouthed beaked vulture raised . 

A shout of exultation over the head of Fergal, 

“ Murchadli put off his former debility, 

Many a brave man did he cut to the ground ; 

He turned his arms against Fergal^ 

With his immense body o^Fianna at Almhain, 

** There fell there one hundred brave, gifted chiefs. 

With one hundred valiant officers; . 

Besides nine who ran to madness ; 

And seven thousand armed men”. 

In a fine old detailed account of this famous battle, in my 

K session, the number of the monarch’s Amhuis^ or Guard of 
nna, killed there is set down as sesca ced, which I wouid 
certainly read as sixty hundied, or six thousand. The Pour 
Masters, however, and the compiler of the Chronicon Scotoruniy 
make it but a hundred and sixty ; and to their reading of these 
words I bow. 

From these and many other similar instances, some relating 
to the forces of the chief king, some to those of the provinciid 
kings, we may form a clear opinion that the monarch of Erinn, 
as well as the provincial and smaller kings, had always a regular 
standing army, of numbers more or less, whether under the 
name of Fianna or of Amhuis^ on whom he could call on all 
sudden emergencies, either to enforce his laws, or to repel his 
domestic or foreign foes. 

;;:The Danish wars having set in soon after the battle of 
Almhainy there was after this period, indeed, little time given 
to the monarch or to the minor kings to organize and maintain 
S^^ai bodies of regular troops, l^cause, in fact, the whole 
hi^^ to take up arms; and the men of every province 
emdftaincy were hable to be called out at a moment’s notice 
ilbfoppbsie the ever active and cruel foreigner. There are, how- 
old writings, references to bodies of men who are 
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'!■ the Luehi TigM\ or Household Troops, of Jcihgs eud 

ohiefs; and particularly in the account of the battle of dlontcficf^ 
(fought in the year 1014), where the Luclit Tigh4 o[ T^^ig 
a. " ' O’Kelly, king of Ui MainS in Connacht, and of Ferghal O'Ru^irCy 
]dng 01 BreSfneg, did great execution on the foreigners^ inde- 
pendently of the general Connaclit contingent. And even so 
late as the year 1593, we find Hugh MeCnire, Lord of Fer- 
anagh, marching to battle with tire people of his own terri- 
tory and a body of Amhnis^ or Mercenary Household Troops 
drawn from other territories or countries. 

The regular organization of tliese household troops or body 
guards of the chieftain is instanced besides in the names of cer- 
tain places, as, for example, we know that there was anciently 
a district in Monaghan, which was called Lucht Tighi mine 
Mathgamlina^ that is Mac Mahon’s Household, because it was 
exclusively devoted to the iriaintenance of that chiefs household 
troops or standing army. 

And in the Brehon Laws this institution is made the subject 
of positive rule; for, it is stated there that every king of a 
TrichaCikl^ or Thirty Hundreds of Land, should support seven 
hundred warriors : a law, the necessity of which is intelligible 
enough, when we remember that tl ie duty of these regular forces 
included all those wliich are in modern times performed by the 
police as well as by the military authorities of a civilized nation. 
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